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The  CONSTITUTION 
and  BY-LAWS  of  the 
AMERICAN  CIVIC 
ASSOCIATION 


cfls  amended  at  Pittsburgh, 
November  19,  1908 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  sha  11  he  the 

American  Civic  Association, 
article  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  sh  all  be  the 
cultivation  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and 
beauty  in  America,  the  promotion  of  city, 
town  and  neighborhood  improvement,  the 
preservation  and  development  of  landscape, 
and  the  advancement  of  outdoor  art. 
ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  Life 
Members  (persons  who  shall  have  paid 
fifty  dollars  or  more  at  one  time),  Sustain- 
ing Members,  Members  and  Councillors. 

The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to 
elect  Honorary  members. 

Life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  an- 
nual dues. 

All  classes  of  members  sball  have  a  right 
to  vote  for  officers  and  upon  amendments  to 
this  Constitution.    Societies  or  firms  holding 
membership  shall  have  a  single  vote. 
ARTICLE  IV 

Meetings 

The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
annual ;  the  time,  place  and  program  to  be 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Board. 


Special-  meetings  may  Vie  called  by  the 

Executive  Board.  I 

■  .'  ' 

ARTICLE  V 

».  "     '    I  1,,    '     '  ■  *  \ 
'.•   '   •••  «   Officers       •"'  ■      ,  , 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  nrst 
Vice-President,  five  general  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary.  These  officers, 
together  with  fifteen  additional  members, 
shall  compose  the  Executive  Board. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be  those 
pertaining  to  such  officers,  with  such  special 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Executive 
Board. 

ARTICLE  VI 

i  Executive  Board 

The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to 
determine  the  administration  and  policy  of 
the  Association,  to  engage  field  secretaries 
and  such  other  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  President,  the  first  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Executive  Board,  shall  con- 
stitute a  Business  Committee,  and  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  shall  act  for  it. 

Five  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business  ;  and  three  members  a  quorum 
of  the  business  committee. 


ARTICLE  VII  4 
This  Cor.stltu.tion  ,  may*  'be  amended  at 
any,  annual'  meeting  of  the  Association  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  memoers  present 
and  voting,  't'fte  propose'd  amendment  having 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Board  and 
submitted  to  the  members  in  writing  before 
the  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

section  1.  DUES.  Sustaining  Members 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  shall 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $10  ;  Members  and 
Councillors,  $5. 

Oection  2.  OFFICERS.  The  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen.  Any  vacancy  caused 
by  fail  ure  to  act  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Executive  Board.  For  this  purpose 
a  ballot  by  mail  may  be  taken. 

Section  3.   EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

The  Executive  Board  shall  report  at  each 
meeting,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  its 
recommendations  for  the  future  policy  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  AMENDMENTS.  These 
By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting 
by  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the  members  present; 
the  amendments  having  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Board. 
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ORCHARD  DEVELOPMENT 


To  enable  it  to  offer  to  its  patrons  in  the 
territory  which  it  serves,  the  benefits  of  scientific 
research  and  improvement  in  methods  resulting  from 
careful  study  and  experiment,  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  arranged  with  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
Economic  Zoologist  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  compile  for  distribution  through  its  agencies,  this 
practical  [treatise  on  "orchard  development".  The 
following  pamphlet  devoted  to  Orchard  Cultivation 
is  one  of  four  which  may  be  termed  "Orchard  Primers," 
the  others  being  devoted  respectively  to  Planting, 
Pruning  and  Spraying.  Copies  of  all  can  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  parties  designated  on 
the  cover,  or  to  the  Freight  Agents  at  the  various 
stations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  also  re- 
cently issued  pamphlets,  edited  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  dealing  with  the  growing  of 
"Alfalfa"  and  "Fertilization  of  land  by  the  proper 
use  of  lime."  copies  of  which  may  also  be  secured 
upon  application  to  the  parties  above  referred  to. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
ORCHARD 

The  two  great  problems  of  the  orchardist  as  wel 
as  the  general  agriculturist  of  today  are  (1)  the  pre 
servation  of  soil-fertility,  and  (2)  the  [conservator 
and  utilization  of  'soil-moisture.  Soil-fertility  is  bj 
far  better  to  be  obtained  by  the  growing  of  propei 
cover  crops,  than  by  the  addition  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers or  other  forms  of  manure.  The  best  covei 
crops  and  soiling  crops  to  enrich  the  soil  are  the  legumes, 
especially  crimson  clover,  cowpeas,  soy  beans! 
vetch,  and  other  clovers.  Orchardists  will  find  it 
cheaper  and  better  to  grow  this  fertility  on  their  soil, 
rather  than  to  be  obliged  to  add  it.  Where  forced 
to  derive  an  income  from  crops  grown  between  trees, 
it  is  possible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  better  for  the  trees 
and  the  soil,  which  means  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  orchard,  to  grow  a  leguminous  cover 
crop  to  furnish  plant  food  for  the  trees,  rather  than 
to  grow  cultivated  crops  to  furnish  an  immediate 
income  for  the  farmer. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard 
should  be  the  welfare  of  the  trees,  rather  than  for  any 
crop  that  may  be  grown  between  them.  Where  pos- 
sible to  grow  a  cultivated  crop  between  the  rows 
without  injury  to  the  trees,  there  is  no  greater  objec- 
tion to  this  than  the  fact  that  it  decreases  rather  than 
increases  the  soil-fertility  that  should  be  reserved  to 
make  peaches  worth  three  dollars  per  bushel,  or 
apples  worth  four  dollars  per  barrel.  No  treatment 
is  too  good  for  an  orchard,  as  it  will  in  the  due  course 
of  time  produce  returns  far  greater  than  any  ordinary 
farm  crop,  or  than  almost  any  other  crop  that  can 
be  produced  from  the  same  soil.  The  cultivation 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  the  trees  themselves.  Thus 
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the  cultivator  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  better 
to  plow  out  a  few  hills  of  potatoes  which  may  be  out 
of  line,  than  to  run  his  implement  over  against  the 
tree-row  so  far  as  to  result  in  injury  to  the  trees. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orchard  should  commence 
immediately  after  planting.    The  rows  of  trees  should 
be  cultivated  with  the  same  faithfulness,  and  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner,  as  com  or  potatoes,  and 
after  every  packing  rain  the  soil  should  be  stirred  or 
cultivated  and  kept  loose  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
saving  the   soil-moisture,  and    also   destroying  the 
weeds.    This  cultivation  should  continue  until  the 
terminal  buds  are  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  Summer 
or  early  part  of  Fall,  or  in  other  words,  until  growth 
ceases.    The  fruit  grower  must  recognize  that  his 
fruits  consist  chiefly  of  water,  and  that  they  cannot 
grow,  fill  out,  and  become  perfect,  without  this  neces- 
sary element.    He  should  know  that  for  the  water 
for  making  perfect  fruit  he  must  depend,  not  upon 
the  rainfall  of  the  Summer,  but  upon  the  rains  of  the 
previous  Winter.    To  do  this  he  must  cultivate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  soil-moisture,  and  make 
it  available  at  the  time  when  most  needed  by  the  trees 
and  their  fruits. 

INTER-CROPS  :  While  trees  are  young  there  is  no 
reason  why  cultivated  crops  cannot  be  grown  between 
them.  The  best  crops  for  this  purpose  are  those  that 
are  low  and  need  frequent  early  cultivation.  There 
are  none  better  than  early  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas 
and  beans,  but  in  extensive  orcharding  it  sometimes 
becomes  advisable  to  grow  corn.  Sweet  corn  is  better 
than  field  corn,  for  the  chief  reason  that  it  matures 
earlier  and  does  not  grow  so  large;  but  between  trees 
during  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  also  during  the 
second  year,  field  corn  can  be  grown  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  trees,  if  the 


farmer  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  field  is  If  j: 
given  primarily  to  the  growing  of  trees  rather  than  jjjf  ? 
of  corn,  and  that  the  corn  rows  should  be  kept  far!  I 
enough  from  the  trees  to  give  the  latter  plenty  of  I  il 
air,  sunshine,  heat  and  moisture,  without  any  crowd-  J  »( 
ing.  Potatoes  are  better  than  corn  to  grow  in  a  I'lli 
young  orchard  after  the  first  year,  and  these  can  be  |  i 
continued  until  the  third  year,  if  economy  should  I  I 
demand  it.  In  an  orchard  that  is  strictly  given  l| 
to  apples  and  pears,  cultivation  of  certain  low  crops  l  | 
like  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  vegetables,  can  con-  f  « 
tinue  even  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  without  1 1 
serious  injury  to  the  trees,  if  plant  food  be  added  to  I  !i! 
make  up  for  that  which  is  removed  by  the  plants  nl 
which  were  grown  by  the  soil  during  this  same  period.  Ik 
It  is  better  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  also  crops  j  ip 
in  orchards,  to  change  the  direction  of  cultivation 
every  year,  so  that  the  ground  will  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  in  rows  at  right  angles  during  every  other 
season. 
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Certain  crops,  such  as  hay,  should  be  avoided  in 
the  orchard  unless  this  is  to  be  grown  purely  for  the  {i 
purpose  of  mulching  the  trees  with  the  grass  product,  lo 
This  is  the  sod  mulch  system,  and  is  recommended  1 
for  older  apple  and  pear  trees  but  not  for  peach.  It  as 
is  possible  to  grow  cereal  crops  of  any  kind  between  jk 
young  trees  by  drilling  the  grain  with  one  round  of  is 
the  drill  between  the  tree-rows,  leaving  space  enough  I 
for  the  cultivator  to  pass  and  keep  the  ground  cul-  j  4i 
tivated  between  the  grain  and  the  trees.  Some  of  ! 
the  rye  grown  was  thus  produced  in  a  two-year-old  » 
peach  orchard,  following  potatoes  which  grew  between  j  I 
the  trees  their  first  Summer.  However,  the  trees  I 
themselves  were  kept  cultivated,  and  as  soon  as  the  rye  *  in 
was  removed  the  entire  orchard  was  well  torn  up  ;  la 
with  the  disk  harrow,  and  crimson  clover  was  sown  It 
thereon. 


Cover  crops,  such  as  crimson  clover,  soy  beans, 
cowpeas,  vetch,  and  even  the  other  clovers  are  import- 
ant and  valuable  for  an  orchard,  but  they  should 
not  be  sown  broadcast  and  left  to  grow  in  this  manner 
until  their  full  maturity.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
sow  a  cover  crop,  especially  such  as  crimson  clover, 
in  midsummer,  or  buckwheat  a  little  later  than  mid- 
summer,and  to  leave  this,  without  cultivating  the  tree- 
rows,  until  early  Spring.  This  crop  thus  forms  a  cover 
crop  during  Winter,  which  helps  to  preserve  the  nitrates 
and  other  soluble  elements  of  soil  fertility,  and  also  pre- 
vents washing  and  leaching.  In  the  early  Spring,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  cultivate  properly,  the 
cultivator  should  start  in  the  tree-rows,  regardless  of 
the  broadcast  cover  crop,  part  of  which  it  must  tear 
up  in  this  first  cultivation. 

An  important  difference  in  the  care  or  cultivation 
of  peach  and  plum  orchards  on  the  one  side,  and 
apple  and  pear  on  the  other,  is  that  the  former  should 
be  kept  cultivated  all  the  time,  or  in  other  words, 
they  never  get  so  old  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  grass  without  cultivation;  while  it  is  possible 
to  sod  down  the  apple  or  pear  orchards  and  obtain 
good  results  by  the  sod  mulch  system,  which  con- 
sists of  mowing  the  grass  crop  and  leaving  it  on  the 
ground  or  throwing  the  mowings  beneath  the  trees 
as  mulch.  This  should,  of  course,  extend  at  least 
as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  or  somewhat  far- 
ther, and  serves  the  important  purposes  of  keeping 
down  the  weeds,  preserving  the  moisture,  keeping  the 
roots  cool  and  ventilated  in  Summer  and  warm  in 
Winter,  and  particularly  acting  as  a  soft  cushion  for 
fallen  fruits,  which  often  may  be  gathered  without 
bruises  and  sold  at  a  much  better  price  than  if  they 
had  dropped  upon  firm  ground.  After  the  third  or 
fourth  year  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  orchard 
should  be  chiefly  with  the  harrow,  and  disk  harrow, 


and  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  grow  any  othei 
crop  between  the  peach  trees.  Also,  this  is  not  needed 
for  if  a  peach  tree  four  years  old  has  not  commencec 
to  give  returns  enough  to  its  owner  to  encourage  hirr 
and  to  show  him  that  it  will  be  its  own  justificatior 
and  source  of  profit,  there  is  something  radicallj 
wrong,  or  a  period  of  two  unusally  unfortunate  seasons 
in  succession  has  occurred. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  place  the  orchard  on  the  poor- 
est, stoniest  and  washiest  hillside  upon  the  farm,  anc 
then  expect  it  to  thrive  marvelously  and  to  give  ten  time; 
as  much  returns  as  are  to  be  obtained  from  good 
fields,  well  tilled  and  well  fertilized,  yet  this  is  often 
done.  Where  there  is  a  hillside  that  is  to  be  utilized, 
this  can  be  done  by  making  partial  terraces  and  planting 
thereon  apple  or  pear  trees,  and  sowing  the  soil  with 
clover  or  some  other  leguminous  crop,  using  lime  and 
fertilizer  spread  broadcast  over  this  soil  to  insure 
growth  of  clover,  or  a  cover  crop,  and  mowing  the 
vegetable  growth,  using  it  as  a  mulch  around  the  apple 
or  pear  trees.  One  objection  to  the  mulching  of  trees 
is  the  danger  from  mice,  but  this  can  be  easily  over- 
come by  surrounding  the  trees  with  a  collar  of  heavy, 
galvanized  wire  netting  of  one-fourth  inch  mesh, 
sunken  well  into  the  ground.  Hillsides  that  cannot 
be  cultivated  without  considerable  washing  and  loss 
of  fertility  should  not  be  planted  in  peach  trees,  asi 
these  should  be  kept  in  cultivation.  One  advantage 
of  planting  pear  trees  in  such  a  place  is  that  this  is 
where  trees  grow  slowly  and  the  slower  the  pear  trees 
grow  the  less  subject  are  they  to  that  most  fearful 
and  dreaded  disease  of  the  pear  tree  known  as  the 
pear  blight.  By  reducing  the  amount  of  mulching  or 
cultivating  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  is  checked 
or  reduced.  Terracing,  at  least  with  spade  and  hoe 
around  the  tree  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  will 
form  a  good  spongy  bed  for  the  retention  of  moisture 
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and  the  growth  and  life  of  the  roots.  With  deep,  good 
soil,  well  terraced  at  the  lower  side  of  the  tree,  and 
kept  mulched,  the  growth  will  be  at  least  moderate 
and  the  bearing  will  be  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most 
productive  and  profitable  orchards  in  the  eastern 
United  States  is  on  a  hillside,  and  conducted  by  this 
system.  Much  more  is  to  be  said  upon  the  subject 
of  fertilization  and  cultivation  of  orchards,  but  we 
here  touch  on  these  subjects  only  in  relation  to  giving 
vigor  to  the  trees,  helping  them  to  outgrow  the  stunting 
effects  of  the  scale  and  other  pests,  and  making  them 
profitable,  whereas  otherwise  they  would  become  but 
fit  subjects  for  the  brush  pile. 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  CULTIVATION.  The  breaking  of  the 
ground,  or  plowing,  can  be  done  with  a  good  plow  such 
as  the  Oliver  Chilled.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  the  time  of 
turning  the  soil  in  an  orchard  in  the  Spring  to  plow  in 
such  a  way  that  the  earth  is  thrown  to  every  other  tree- 
row.  This  is  the  same  as  making  a  tree-row  in  the 
middle  of  each  "land"  and  will,  of  course,  throw  the 
soil  away  from  every  other  row.  This  should  be 
cross-harrowed.  In  fact,  the  planting  of  the  crop 
should  be  so  that  it  will  be  across  the  ridges  and 
depressions  this  year.  Next  year,  in  plowing  or  break- 
ing the  soil,  plow  the  field  in  the  same  direction,  but 
throw  the  dirt  to  those  rows  from  which  it  was  turned 
away  this  year,  and  turn  it  away  from  those  toward 
which  it  was  previously  thrown. 

A  one-horse  plow,  commonly  called  a  "bar  shear,"  is 
a  good  implement  for  plowing  the  first  two  rounds 
adjacent  to  the  tree-row.  It  does  not  need  to  be  plowed 
so  deeply  here,  and  in  fact,  it  is  better  for  the  trees  to 
plow  the  first  two  rows  shallower.  A  single  horse 
pulling  the  plow  will  not  crowd  so  close  to  the  trees,  and 
consequently,  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  them  as  a 
double  team.  After  the  first  two  furrows  in  the  middle 
of  each  round  are  turned  with  a  single  plow  and  horse, 


the  others  can,  of  course,  be  turned  with  a  regular; 
double  team  and  breaking  plow. 

The  spring-toothed  harrow  is  valuable  in  its  place, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  run  it  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Where  the  ground 
is  plowed  in  the  Fall,  a  spring-toothed  harrow  is  good  to 
loosen  it  up  in  the  early  Spring. 

The  disk  harrow  is  one  of  the  best  implements  that 
can  be  used  in  the  orchard.  It  can  be  so  spread  as  to 
cultivate  under  the  trees  without  crowding  them  so 
closely  with  a  team  as  to  injure  them.  It  partially 
turns  the  soil,  and  thus  effectively  kills  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  even  often  tears  out  such  obstinate  plants 
as  the  wild  carrot.  It  loosens  the  soil  to  the  proper 
depth,  and  thus  forms  the  loose  soil  mulch  which  helps 
to  retain  moisture.  When  the  operator  learns  to  set 
each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  disk  harrow  at  the  proper 
angle,  he  can  do  good  work  on  the  hillside  ground. 
Experience  will  be  his  teacher  here.  Where  the  soil 
is  very  stony  the  disk  harrow  will  be  found  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  is  better  to  pick  and  haul  stones  from 
such  places. 

The  one-horse  cultivator  is  a  good  implement  for 
both  orchard  and  field  cultivation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  cultivated  to  any  great  depth.  Three 
inches  is  sufficient  depth  for  cultivation.  Frequency 
of  cultivation  is  more  important  than  greater  depth. 
Those  cultivators  which  can  be  adjusted  in  width  have 
an  advantage  over  others,  in  the  fact  that  their  shovels 
or  teeth  will  not  fall  in  the  same  furrows  as  before, 
and  will  keep  the  soil  well  broken. 

Hand  cultivation  under  each  tree  is  likely  to  become 
quite  desirable.  Of  course,  the  weeds  and  grass  should 
never  be  permitted  to  grow  under  a  tree  that  is  to  be 
cultivated.  Some  attention  to  this  with  the  hand  hoe 
may  be  needed  in  the  Spring  time,  but  as  one  of  the 
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M  chief  purposes  of  cultivation  is  the  retention  of  soil- 
moisture,  and  as  this  is  best  done  by  continually  break- 
ing up  the  crust  of  earth  which  forms  after  a  rain,  it  can 
ft  be  seen  that  some  hand  work  with  a  hoe  under  each 
it  tree  between  the  trunk  and  the  furrow  of  a  plow  would 
t(  be  beneficial  in  helping  to  break  up  the  crust  and  retain 
the  moisture. 

MULCHING.  The  use  of  a  mulch  in  an  orchard  can 
(certainly  take  the  place  of  cultivation  to  a  very  great 
extent.  By  a  mulch  is  meant  a  cover  of  organic 
material  such  as  strawy  manure,  straw  or  other  litter, 
leaves,  grass,  hay,  etc.  A  fine  mulch  is  better  than 
coarse  for  retaining  moisture,  and  more  readily  furnishes 
plant  food.  The  mere  spreading  of  a  little  loose  straw 
around  a  tree  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  mulching.  The 
et  mulch,  to  be  effective,  should  be  so  thick  that  it  will 
practically  prevent  the  growing  of  grass  and  weeds,  and 
will  keep  the  soil  damp  and  loose,  as  is  to  be  seen  where 
the  leaves  are  deep  in  a  forest;  and,  in  fact,  the  purpose 
jof  a  mulch  is  to  produce  just  such  condition  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  good  virgin  forest  where  the  leaves  are  deep. 

If  the  orchard  needs  plowing,  as  shown  by  the  hard 
§oil,  sparse  growth,  and  short  twig  development  of  the 
trees,  it  is  advisable  t  o  plow  it  in  the  early  Spring,  adding 
some  commercial  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen,  sown  broadcast  over  the  ground. 
If  stable  manure  is  available,  it  is  excellent,  and  can  be 
used  to  an  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  should  then  be  harrowed  to  level  it,  and  if  the 
plan  is  to  mulch  it,  the  mulch  can  next  be  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  serve  the  desired  purpose. 

The  plan  of  sod  mulching,  or  mowing  the  grass  and 
throwing  it  around  the  trees  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend,  is  very  good  if  there  be  enough  vegetation  to 
make  a  real  mulch. 

Orcharding  can  be  very  successfully  conducted  on 


quite  hilly  land  by  the  terracing  method,  and  on  very 
stony  ground  by  use  of  the  hand  hoe  and  abundant 
mulch.  However,  if  one  does  not  have  material  to 
use  as  a  mulch,  it  is  far  more  important  to  cultivate 
the  orchard  than  to  let  it  merely  grow  in  grass  and 
weeds. 

Mulching  can  well  be  done  in  the  Fall,  with  a  view 
of  covering  the  roots  and  preventing  them  from  later 
injury  in  Winter.  For  peach  and  plum  trees  this  is  an 
important  point,  as  much  of  the  damage  to  those  trees 
comes  from  this  cause.  It  is  believed  by  some  careful 
observers  that  the  disease  known  as  peach  yellows,  for 
example,  arises  from  Winter  injury  to  the  trees,  espe- 
cially to  the  roots.  If  this  can  be  prevented  by 
mulching,  it  becomes  very  important. 

Where  a  mulch  is  not  possible  for  trees  during  the 
Winter,  it  is  at  least  advisable  to  prepare  the  soil  under 
them  by  filling  it  in  such  a  way  that  water  will  not  stand 
in  pools  over  their  roots.  It  is  better  to  throw  enough 
soil  towards  the  trees  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  to  give  a 
gradual  slope  from  the  trunks.  This  will  provide 
drainage  during  the  Winter,  and  help  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  water  at  their  roots. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
the  following  text  books  are  suggested: 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist    -    -    -  Thomas 
The  American  Apple  Orchard  -    -    -    -  Waugh 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  -    -    -   -  Bailey 

Lessons  in  Fruit  Groaving  ------  Goff 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture    -----  Waugh 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees     -------  Waugh 

Fruits  for  Pennsylvania     ------  Funk 

The  Pruning  Book      -    --    --   --    -  Bailey 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits     -    -    -    -  Saunders 


Bulletin  178,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  list  of  impor- 
tant references  on  Fruit  Growing,  costs  20c.  Apply 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  CJ 
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ORCHARD  DEVELOPMENT 


To  enable  it  to  offer  to  its  patrons  in  the 
territory  which  it  serves,  the  benefits  of  scientific 
research  and  improvement  in  methods  resulting  from 
careful  study  and  experiment,  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  arranged  with  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
Economic  Zoologist  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  compile  for  distribution  through  its  agencies,  this 
practical  treatise  on  "orchard  development."  The 
following  pamphlet  devoted  to  Orchard  Spraying  is 
one  of  four  which  may  be  termed  "Orchard  Primers," 
the  others  being  devoted  respectively  to  Planting, 
Cultivation  and  Pruning.  Copies  of  all  can  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  parties  designated  on 
the  cover,  or  to  the  Freight  Agents  at  the  various 
stations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  also  re- 
cently issued  pamphlets,  edited  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  dealing  with  the  growing  of 
"Alfalfa"  and  "Fertilization  of  land  by  the  proper 
use  of  lime,"  copies  of  which  may  also  be  secured 
upon  application  to  the  parties  above  referred  to. 


SPRAYING 


By  this  term  is  meant  applying  a  liquid  in  the  form 
of  a  mist  to  destroy  either  insects  or  disease  germs. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  plant  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  proper  material.  With  a  fine  mist-like  spray 
this  work  can  be  done  more  effectively  and  quickly 
than  in  any  other  manner.  In  many  cases,  as  for 
example,  in  applying  the  Lime-Sulphur  wash  for 
San  Jose  Scale  it  is  fully  as  effective  in  killing  the 
scale  and  as  safe  to  the  trees  if  it  be  applied  by  throw- 
ing it  over  the  trees  in  the  form  of  a  wash,  or  by  paint- 
ing it  on  with  a  brush;  but  the  main  point  is  to  cover 
ah  parts  of  the  tree  or  plant  that  are  above  ground, 
and  generally  this  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way 
than  with  the  spray.  There  have  been  several  cases 
of  peach  orchards  having  been  saved  by  topping  or 
"dehorning"  the  trees  to  short  stubs  on  the  main 
trunks,  and  then  washing  the  entire  bark  with  brushes 
dipped  into  the  proper  insecticide. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  SPRAYING.  To  do  successful  spray- 
ing the  following  points  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
1st.  Spray  for  a  certain  kind  of  pest,  2nd.  Spray 
with  the  right  materials.  3rd.  Have  the  materials 
at  the  right  strength,  or  made  in  the  right  propor- 
tions. 4th.  Spray  at  the  right  date.  5th.  Spray 
in  the  right  manner,  which  means  thoroughly  and 
with  good  and  effective  apparatus. 

I.  THE  KIND  OF  PEST.  All  of  the  points  here  given 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pests  for  which  the  spray- 
ing is  to  be  done,  and  the  kinds  and  conditions  of 
plants  upon  which  they  are  found.  The  grower 
should  know  the  chief  pests  that  attack  his  trees, 
and  should  learn  what  to  do  for  them  and  when  to 
act.    He  can  get  this  information  by  sending  speci- 


mens  to  the  Division  of  Zoology  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg ;  or  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  State  College  P.  O.,  Centre  County,  Pa.;  or 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  P.  0., 
Pa.;  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  Remember  that  plant 
pests  naturally  come  under  one  of  three  general  groups 
as  follows:  "A."  Plant  Diseases.  "  B."  Chewing 
Insects.    "  C."  Sucking  Insects. 

"A."  PLANT  DISEASES.  Plant  diseases  are  due  to 
different  causes,  chief  of  which  are  very  low  forms 
of  plant  "germs"  called  fungi,  for  which  the  materials 
to  be  applied  are  called  "fungicides."  Among  such 
diseases  are  the  Peach  Leaf  Curl,  the  Leaf  Spots, 
Black  Rot  of  Grape,  Brown  or  Ripe  Rot  of  Peach 
and  Plum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  diseases  of 
plants,  due,  in  general,  to  such  causes  as  the  Rots, 
Leaf  Spots,  Mildews,  Canker  and  Smuts.  These  are 
incurable,  once  started,  because  the  diseased  tissue 
has  the  germs  inside  of  it  where  they  cannot 
be  reached ;  but  they  can  easily  be  prevented,  in  most 
cases,  by  spraying  before  the  disease  shows,  using  a 
properly  made  material  called  a  fungicide. 

The  chief  fungicide  is  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This 
is  made  by  using  Bluestone  (copper  sulphate)  and 
fresh  lime  in  water.  Two  formulas  are  commonly 
used:  the  strong  formula  for  hardy  plants,  like  the 
potato,  apple,  pear  and  quince ;  and  the  weak  formula 
for  delicate  plants,  like  peach  and  plum.  The  strong 
formula  is  three  pounds  of  blue-stone  and  three  or  four 
pounds  of  quicklime  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The 
weak  formula  is  the  same,  except  that  it  calls  for  only 
one-third  to  one-half  as  much  blue-stone  or  copper 
sulphate.  The  quicklime,  or  freshly  burned  lime, 
is  made  into  a  milk  of  lime  with  water,  and  strained 
into  a  barrel  or  tank  holding  some  of  the  water  neces- 


sary  to  make  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  Milestone 
is  dissolved,  using  hot  or  cold  water  and  avoiding  a 
a  metal  vessel,  and  poured  into  the  diluted  lime  water. 
Water  is  then  added  to  make  the  full  fifty  gallons.  This 
is  a  fungicide  for  preventing  plant  disease  only;  it  is 
not  to  kill  insects.  It  will  often  be  used  at  a  time 
when  insects  are  to  be  killed,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
plant  diseases.  To  make  it  effective  for  this  purpose 
arsenical  poison  can  be  added  to  it  for  the  chewing 
insects,  just  as  though  it  were  added  to  water  alone; 
but  it  is  not  used  in  any  combination  for  the  sucking 
insects. 

Certain  plant  diseases,  such  as  the  Blights,  are  due 
to  Bacteria  rather  than  to  fungi,  and  some  of  these 
cannot  be  prevented  nor  remedied  by  the  use  of 
fungicides  or  other  spray  materials.  Among  these 
are  fire  blight,  or  pear  blight,  also  called  black  blight 
and  twig  blight.  This  should  be  cut  out  and  burned 
whenever  seen,  as  no  spray  will  remedy  it.  Other 
diseases,  such  as  black  knot  of  plum  and  sour  cherry 
should  be  treated  with  the  knife  rather  than  with  a  spray. 
The  diluted  lime-sulphur  wash  is  a  promising  fungi- 
cide, but  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  it  will  fully  take 
the  place  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  To  prevent  russet- 
ing  of  apples,  the  first  spray  for  the  Codling  Moth, 
which  is  made  just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  should 
be  made  with  half-strength  or  dilute  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture, and  the  poison  added. 

"B."  CHEWING  INSECTS.  Chewing  insects  are  those 
like  the  Potato  Beetle  or  so-called  Potato  "Bug,"  the 
Squash  and  Cucumber  Beetle,  and  Caterpillars  or 
so-called  "Worms,"  which  eat  the  tissue  of  the  plant 
and  thus  will  eat  and  swallow  any  poison  placed  upon 
it.  All  insects  feeding  in  this  way  can  be  killed  by 
arsenical  or  stomach  poisons.  Chief  among  such  are 
the  Potato  Beetles,  Codling  Moth  and  the  Curculios. 


The  chief  poisons  are  Paris  Green  and  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  These  materials  are  applied  only  for  the 
chewing  insects  and  only  when  such  insects  are  present 
or  just  about  to  come,  which  means  when  the  plants 
are  in  leaf.  The  usual  formula  is  one-third  pound  of 
Paris  Green  or  two  pounds  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  in 
fifty  gallons  of  liquid,  which  may  be  either  water  or 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  On  hardy  plants,  like  apples 
and  potatoes,  this  can  be  made  a  little  stronger,  and 
on  delicate  plants,  like  peach  and  plum,  it  should  be 
applied  at  half  strength. 

"  C."  SUCKING  INSECTS.  The  sucking  insect  pierces 
the  plant  with  its  sharp  beak,  injects  a  poisonous  saliva, 
and  sucks  out  the  modified  sap,  just  as  a  mosquito 
attacks  a  person.  Among  these  pests  are  the  Stinking 
Squash  Bugs,  the  Plant  Lice  and  the  Scale  Insects. 
They  cannot  be  killed  by  arsenical  poisons,  because 
these  are  placed  only  on  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
and  the  sucking  insects  do  not  commence  to  feed 
until  after  they  penetrate  the  tissues.  They  are  to 
be  killed  by  materials  known  as  "Contact  Insecti- 
cides," which  kill  the  pests  by  coming  into  touch  with 
them,  and  must  be  applied  only  when  the  pests  are 
present.  Thoroughness  of  application,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  touch  the  pest  with  the  spray  liquid,  is 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  sucking  insects,  such  as  the  scale 
insects,  are  so  hardy  that  in  their  mature  or  adult 
stage  they  cannot  be  killed  by  contact  insecticides, 
unless  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
For  this  reason  the  spraying  for  them  must  be  done 
while  the  trees  are  dormant  or  leafless.  The  scale 
insects  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

2.  THE  RIGHT  MATERIAL.  The  right  material  to 
use  for  spraying  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
sect, the  hardiness  of  the  tree  or  plant,  and  the  con- 


dition  of  the  latter,  as  to  whether  dormant  or  in  leaf. 
For  all  plant  diseases  that  are  to  be  prevented  by 
spraying,  the  right  material  is  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
although  very  dilute  lime-sulphur  wash  is  quite  prom- 
ising in  this  regard,  and  may,  during  the  next  season, 
be  proven  to  be  so  effective  that  it  will  justify  general 
recommendation    in    definite    formula.    The  right 
material  for  Chewing  Insects  is  an  arsenical  poison, 
such  as  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate  of  Lead.    The  right 
material  for  the  Sucking  Insects  is  chiefly  the  boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash,  either  homemade  or  commercial, 
for  the  scale  insects,  eggs  of  plant  lice  and  other  species 
of  pests,  which  can  be  reached  while  the  trees  are 
dormant;  and  dilute  oil  emulsions  or  very  dilute 
soluble  (commercial)  oils  or  whale  oil  soap  solution, 
when  the  plants  are  in  the  leaf,  and  such  pests  as 
plant  lice  or  young  scale  insects  are  to  be  killed. 

3.    THE  RIGHT  STRENGTH.    The  proper  strength  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  which    is  used   only  for  plant 
diseases,  is  mentioned  above,  as  is  also  that  of  Paris 
Green  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  the  chewing  insects. 
For  the  scale  insects  and  other  exposed  pests,  when 
trees  are  dormant,  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  can 
be  used  at  the  proper  dilution,  or  it  can  be  made  at 
home  either  by  boiling  seventeen  pounds  of  sulphur 
with  twenty-two  of  lime,  and  water  enough  to  boil 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strained  and 
diluted  to  fifty  gallons;   or  it  can  be  made  in  the 
concentrated  form  by  boiling  in  the  following  pro- 
portions:   One  pound  of  lime,  one  gallon  of  water 
and  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  boiling  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  add  water  to  make  up  for  that  boiling 
away.    Then  put  this  concentrated  solution  into  tight 
vessels  and  set  it  away  to  use  when  needed.  In  apply- 
ing it  use  one  part  of  the  concentrated  material 
in  nine  parts  of  water,  either  warm  or  cold.  This 


is  practically  the  same  as  the  commercial  con- 
centrated lime-sulphur  which  is  all  right  and  good 
for  killing  scale,  if  not  diluted  too  much.  It  can  be 
made  by  boiling  either  with  steam,  or  fire  under 
ordinary  iron  kettles.  It  need  not  be  modified  in 
strength  for  different  kinds  of  plants.  It  can  be 
used  much  stronger  than  one  to  nine,  without 
injury  to  any  plant  when  dormant,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  more  dilute  without  danger  of  failing  to  kill 
the  scale. 

Any  kind  of  pulverized  sulphur  and  any  kind  of 
lime  (if  enough  is  used)  will  make  a  good  solution. 

The  chief  points  in  attempting  to  get  the  materials 
at  right  strength  are,  first,  to  avoid  getting  them  so 
strong  as  to  injure  the  plants,  if  a  material  is  being 
used  that  is  of  such  nature  as  may  produce  injury, 
if  too  strong;  and,  second,  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
material  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  preventing 
or  destroying  the  pests. 

The  right  strength  for  kerosene  emulsion  as  a  Summer 
spray  is  about  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  kerosene.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap  with 
one  gallon  of  water  until  dissolved,  removing  from  the 
fire,  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene  or  common  lamp 
oil,  and  beating  or  churning  vigorously,  or  forcing 
around  through  the  spray  pump  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  it  assumes  a  buttery  mass  and  thus  becomes 
a  stock  solution,  which  can  be  kept  and  used  when 
wanted.  Then  dilute  with  about  six  or  seven  times 
its  bulk  of  water. 

An  easy  way  to  make  a  kerosene  emulsion  is  to  add 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  a  gallon  of  sour  milk, 
and  churn  or  vigorously  beat  two  gallons  of  common 
kerosene  into  this.  This  makes  a  fifty  per  cent, 
emulsion,  which  will  keep,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  by  adding  one  part  of  the  stock 
emulsion  to  four  parts  of  water. 


One  of  the  best  contact  insecticides  for  plant 
lice  and  young  scale  insects  is  whale  oil  soap,  one 
pound  in"  five  gallons  of  water.  For  very  delicate 
plants,  like  peach  and  some  plums,  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  eight  gallons,  and  for  the  hardier 
plants,  like  cabbage  and  potatoes,  it  can  be  reduced 
to  four  gallons. 

4  THE  DATE  OF  ANY  APPLICATION  of  any  material 
depends  upon  the  important  points  of  the  life  history 
of  the  pest  to  be  suppressed,  and  when  it  can  be 
most  effectively  attacked.  For  the  scale  insects  this 
is  generally  when  the  trees  are  dormant.  Perhaps  the 
best  time  of  all  would  be  just  when  the  buds  are 
swelling,  but  where  there  are  many  trees  to  treat,  it  is 
not  safe  to  wait  for  this  time.  Some  scale  insects 
like  the  Oyster  Shell,  Scurfy,  and  Lecamum,  which 
all  hatch  at  a  certain  time,  are  best  killed  when 
the  very  young  are  present,  using  a  properly  diluted 
contact  insecticide. 

Thus  the  whale  oil  soap,  one  pound  in  five  gallons 
of  water,  applied  when  the  young  Oyster  Shell  and 
Scurfy  scales  hatch  in  May,  will  kill  these  pests.  When 
applied  more  dilute  for  Peach  Lecamum,  in  August,  it 
will  also  have  good  results. 

The  Codling  Moth  is  one  of  the  worst  insects  of 
the  apple,  pear  and  quince,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
"wormy"  fruit.  For  this  the  spraying  should  be 
done  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  added  to  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture just  after  the  petals  or  showy  parts  of  the  flowers 
drop  and  this  should  be  repeated  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  For  the  chewing  or  sucking  insects  that 
appear  during  the  summer  time,  or  when  the  trees 
are  in  leaf,  the  proper  application  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  pests  appear.  Thus  it  becomes  important 
to  treat  them  early,  and  especially  while  they  are 
young  or  before  they  become  numerous. 


In  applying  fungicides  for  plant  diseases,  the  two 
■  fundamental  principles  are  to  apply  them  before  the 
disease  becomes  apparent,  and  keep  the  material  on 
the  leaves  and  fruit  during  the  season.    To  do  this 
I  the  application  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
|  washed  away  by  a  hard  rain,  and  also  repeated  once 
|  every  two  or  three  weeks.    It  is  not  necessary  always 
to  add  insecticides  to  fungicides  for  the  double  purpose 
of  destroying  both  pests  at  the  one  spraying,  unless  it 
be  known  that  some  insects  are  present  or  liable  to 
occur  on  the  plants  that  are  being  treated  to  prevent 
plant  diseases. 

5.    THE  MANNER  OF  APPLICATION.    Thoroughness  is 
the  key  note  to  success.  The  material  should  be  applied 
thoroughly,  as  a  spray  or  fine  mist,  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  plants  to  be  treated,  excepting  the  roots.  In 
spraying  for  the  San  Jose  scale  it  is  necessary  to  spray 
the  trees  first  from  one  side,  which  can  be  done  even 
when  there  is  a  fairly  strong  wind  blowing,  and  as  soon 
is  the  material  is  dry,  a  retouching  spray  from  the  same 
jde  should  be  given,  to  be  sure  that  no  spots  are  missed, 
ext  they  should  be  sprayed  from  the  opposite  side 
hen  the  wind  changes,  and  should  also  be  given  a 
touching  spray  from  this  side.    This  means  that  to 
loroughly  spray  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  operator 
hould  go  over  his  trees  four  times  to  make  one  good 
raying.    If  the  wind  be  blowing  so  that  he  can- 
ot  cover  them  thoroughly  the  first  time  he  will 
ive  to  wait  until  it  changes  to  spray  the  opposite  side, 
"marker"  or  material   like    lime,   added  to  any 
>lution  that  does  not  leave  a  deposit,  is  very  import- 
it  to  let  the  operator  see  a  little  later  what  spots  he 
issed  in  going  over  them  at  the  first  spraying.  About 

.  re  pounds  of  lime  to  one  barrel  of  solution  is  suffi- 
ent  to  make  a  good  marker,  although  there  is  no 

e  ejection  to  using  more  if  it  is  properly  strained, 
lie   fine   sediment  that  goes  through  the  strainer 


from  the  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  is  enough 
to   act   as  its   own  marker.    When  the   trees  are 
dormant  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  liquid 
should    be  thrown   in  a   fine   spray  or  mist,  A 
stream  or  drops  will  effect  no  injury  to  trees  if  the 
proper  material  is  used.    In  spraying  plants  that  are 
in  leaf,  it  is  very  important  that  the  pressure  and  nozzle 
be  such  as  will  throw  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
spray  or  mist,  rather  than  in  drops.    Uniform  covering 
of  leaf  and  fruit  is  necessary.    In  spraying  for  the 
Codling  Moth,  force  enough  should  be  used  to  drive  the 
spray  liquid  into  the  open  ends  of  the  little  apples,  ano 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  this  be  done  just  after  tW 
blossoms  fall  and  before  the  green  calyx  tips  closr 
together  at  the  end  of  the  fruit.    Spraying  for  plan 
lice  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  curl  and  in  sucl 
manner  as  to  strike  the  pests  wherever  they  occur 
On  low  plants,  like  cabbage  or  potatoes,  an  up-turne< 
nozzle  on  the  end  of  a  short  extension  rod  is  oftei 
needed. 

APPARATUS.  Spraying  cannot  be  clone  without 
spray  pump.  This  is  an  apparatus  equipped  to  fore 
the  liquid,  generally  by  means  of  more  or  less  ai 
pressure,  so  that  it  will  pass  through  a  nozzle  s 
devised  that  it  will  break  into  a  fine  mist.  While 
knapsack  sprayer,  or  small  hand  apparatus,  may  d 
fairly  well  for  a  few  low  plants,  or  for  bushes  or  trucl 
it  is  best  to  use  at  least  a  good  barrel  sprayer,  such  i 
will  give  substantial  service,  in  an  orchard.  TI 
owners  of  fruit  trees  should  write  to  reliable  mam 
facturers  of  apparatus,  stating  the  number,  size  ar 
kinds  of  trees  they  have,  and  they  will  then  receb 
information  as  to  what  size  of  sprayer  is  best  adaptt 
to  their  needs.  The  pump  should  be  such  as  will  woi 
fairly  easily  and  give  a  good,  strong,  even,  steady  pre 
sure,  instead  of  throwing  the  liquid  in  spurts  every  tir. 
the  handle  is  forced  downward.    It  should  be  equipp 
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with  an  agitator  or  some  means  of  stirring  or  agitating 
the  liquid  to  keep  it  from  settling.  The  hose  should 
be  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  which  is  generally 
accomplished  by  fastening  two  sections  together.  An 
extension  rod,  either  bamboo,  lined  with  metal,  or 
ordinary  gas  rod  pipe,  should  be  used  on  the  end  of  the 
hose,  and  this  should  carry  an  eight-turn,  to  turn  the 
nozzles  slightly  to  one  side.  Into  this  should  be 
screwed  a  "Y"  so  that  at  least  two  nozzles  can  be  used 
on  each  extension  rod.  Even  with  the  best  large 
nozzles,  it  saves  considerable  time  and  consequently 
,  expense  to  spray  with  two  nozzles. 

The  nozzle  is  one  of  the  very  important  features  of 
the  outfit.  It  should  be  of  a  large,  modern  type,  such 
as  the  "Mistry,  Jr.",  "The  Friend",  "The  Brown", 
"The  Deming"  or  some  other  of  the  enlarged  "Ver- 
„  morel"  type.  Some  nozzles  are  made  to  throw  the 
J  liquid  at  a  slight  angle,  and  with  such  the  eight-turn 
attachment  on  the  end  of  the  extension  rod  is  not 
necessary. 

A  good  strainer  is  very  important.  The  straining 
part  should  be  made  of  brass  wire  cloth,  with  at  least 
j  thirty  meshes  to  the  inch,  built  like  an  upright  cone,  or 
placed  at  an  angle  (not  flat)  in  the  funnel.  When  the 
liquid  is  properly  strained  and  kept  cleaned  it  will  not 
clog  the  nozzle,  even  in  spraying  all  day.  For  large 
trees  longer  hose  will  be  needed,  together  with  ladders 
For  climbing  into  the  trees,  and  elevated  platforms  on 
spray  wagons.  For  large  orchards  a  power  sprayer 
pf  some  kind  becomes  very  important.  The  best  form 
pf  sprayer  next  above  the  regular  spray  pump  is  the 
upright  lever  pump.  This  can  be  operated  all  day  by 
pne  man,  and  will  give  plenty  of  power  for  two  distinct 
eads  of  hose.  Compressed  air,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
gasoline  engines  are  all  commendable  forms  of  power 
for  sprayers.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  gas  sprayer 
las  the  one  objectionable  feature  of  undesirable  chem- 
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ical  action  of  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  but  it  does  not 
injure  other  forms  of  spray  materials. 

Where  for  any  reason,  such  height  of  tree  or  length 
of  branches,  the  tree  which  is  being  sprayed  for  San 
Jose'  scale  cannot  be  thoroughly  treated,  it  is  much 
better  to  prune  off  that  part  which  is  not  reached.  No 
grower  should  be  discouraged  because  his  neighbors 
do  not  spray.  If  he  will  take  proper  care  of  his  own 
crops  he  may  be  assured  of  very  profitable  returns. 
Spraying  is  a  means  of  insurance  of  perfect  fruit.  The 
other  modern  features  of  orcharding  should  also  be 
observed,  especially  pruning,  cultivating  and  thinning 
of  fruits.  A  tree  badly  infested  with  San  Jose"  scale 
cannot  promptly  recover  without  proper  and  severe 
pruning,  even  though  it  be  thoroughly  and  effectively 
sprayed. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
the  following  text  books  are  suggested: 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist  -  ]  Thomas 

The  American  Apple  Orchard  -  -  -  -  %  Waugh 
Principles  op  Fruit  Growing  -    -   -    -  Bailey 

Lessons  in  Fruit  Growing  -  Gofj 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture    -----  Waugh 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees    -------  Waugh 

Fruits  for  Pennsylvania     ------  Funk 

The  Pruning  Book      -    --    --    --    -  BaiUy 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits     -    -    -    -  Saunders 


Bulletin  178,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  list  of  impor- 
tant references  on  Fruit  Growing,  costs  20c.  Apply 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ORCHARD  DEVELOPMENT 


That  it  might  offer  to  its  patrons  in  the  territory 
which  it  serves,  the  benefits  of  scientific  research  and 
improvement  in  methods  resulting  from  careful  study 
and  experiment,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
arranged  with  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  compile  for  distribution 
through  its  agencies, this  practical  treatise  on  "orchard 
development".  The  following  pamphlet  devoted  to 
Orchard  Pruning  is  one  of  four  which  might  be  termed 
"Orchard  Primers",  the  others  being  devoted  re- 
spectively to  Planting,  Cultivation  and  Spraying,  copies 
of  which  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  parties 
designated  on  the  cover,  or  to  the  Freight  Agents 
at  the  various  stations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  also  re- 
cently issued  pamphlets,  edited  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  dealing  with  the  growing  of 
"AlfahV'and  "Fertilization  of  land  by  the  proper  use 
of  lime,"  copies  of  which  may  also  be  secured  upon 
application  to  the  parties  above  referred  to. 


PRUNING 


The  proper  pruning  and  training  of  a  tree  is  fully 
as  necessary,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  as  is  the 
training  of  a  child.  Every  person  growing  trees 
should  have  in  mind  the  purposes,  principles,  and 
methods  of  pruning.  One  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
of  the  orchards  of  this  State  has  been  the  atrocious 
work  of  the  "tree  butcher".  Too  many  trees  have  been 
pruned  by  the  "cow-tail"  method,  by  which  both 
fruit  buds  and  small  branches  have  been  removed, 
leaving  only  tufts  of  twigs  at  the  ends  of  long  branches. 

When  a  tree  is  badly  injured  by  any  cause,  espe- 
cially the  San  Jose  scale,  the  first  step  should  be  to 
prune  it  thoroughly.  A  fundamental  principle  in 
all  pruning  is  to  cut  back  every  injured  tree  in  propor- 
tion to  its  injury.  This  should  be  done  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is 
because  a  tree,  when  healthy,  forms  many  more  buds 
than  it  can  properly  carry  to  maturity  in  its  injured 
condition,  and  every  effort  to  develop  and  protect 
the  superfluous  buds  detracts  from  the  vitality  or 
vigor  that  should  go  to  the  other  buds. 

Remember  that  when  a  tree  is  injured  by  San  Jose 
scale  this  injury  is  much  more  severe  than  is  at  first 
apparent.  In  fact,  it  may  be  so  extreme  that  there 
is  no  possible  chance  to  revive  that  particular  tree, 
and  in  such  case  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  it, 
in  order  to  start  a  vigorous  tree  where  it  was,  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  may  be  considerable  life  in  the 
trunk  and  large  branches,  in  which  case  it  can  be 
topped  or  "dehorned",  and  may  throw  out  extra 


branches,  known  as  "water  sprouts".  Peach  and 
plum  trees  can  be  topped  back  completely  to  the 
trunk  and  be  made  to  grow  a  good  top,  which  will 
bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  second  summer  after- 
ward. Such  severe  pruning  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
does  not  always  result  in  success. 

Objects  in  Pruning:  In  pruning,  the  operator  has 
in  mind  one  or  more  of  several  purposes,  such  as  the 
following  : 

1.  TO  REMOVE  DEAD,  DYING  AND  BROKEN  BRANCHES. 

The  first  step  in  pruning  is  to  remove  all  dead  and 
superfluous  wood.  A  skillful  pruner  endeavors  to 
remove  the  dead  branches  first  of  all.  Next  he  removes 
those  that  are  dying  or  crowding,  and  trims  and 
shapes  those  that  are  broken. 

2.  TO  REMOVE  LIMBS  WHICH  CROSS  AND  ARE  LIABLE 
TO  CAUSE  INJURY  TO  EACH  OTHER  BY  FRICTION  OR 
RUBBING.  When  one  branch  rubs  another  by  action 
of  the  wind,  the  tree-top  and  such  branches  are 
weakened,  and  disease  germs,  such  as  canker  blight 
and  bitter  rot  blight,  may  find  entrance  there.  It 
is  best  to  cut  out  crossing  and  rubbing  branches  as 
soon  as  observed. 

3.  TO  REMOVE  LIMBS  THAT  ARE  GROWING  TOO  CLOSE 
TOGETHER  AND  COMPETING  WITH  EACH  OTHER  FOR  THE 
SAME  SPACE.  Frequently  limbs  are  seen  running  par- 
allel and  apparently  trying  to  occupy  the  same  position. 
If  the  poorer  of  these  be  removed,  it  will  give  vigor 
and  freedom  to  the  better  and  remaining  one,  and 
will  insure  healthier  foliage  and  fruit.  In  almost 
every  tree-top  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  the  removal 
of  one  or  more  branches  that  are  crowding  too  closely 
in  their  apparent  effort  to  occupy  the  same  position. 
Every  branch  should  have  its  own  space  to  occupy, 
and  should  be  uncrowded  by  its  neighbor.  Pruning 


to  bring  about  this  result  is  recommended,  and  will 
give  open  heads  and  insure  more  healthy  leaves  and  i 
better  colored  fruit. 


4.    TO  CUT  BACK  LIMBS  WHICH  HAVE  GROWN  TOO 


STRONGLY  AND  TEND  TO  OVERBALANCE  THE  TOP  OF  , 

THE  TREE.     It  is  often  noticed  that  for  some  cause  |  j 

one  or  more  branches  have  grown  to  remarkable  length  I 

and  are  beginning  to  produce  an   unsymmetrical  or  f 

overbalanced  top,  such  as  the  expert  fruit  grower  [ 

desires  to  avoid.    It  is  best  to  take  this  in  the  start  | 

by  cutting  back  such  extremely  long  twigs,  and  making  j';  ", 

sure  that  the  top  grows  in  the  general  form  desired,  |  ^ 

according  to  the  ideal  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  pruner.  ' 
A    well-balanced    tree-top    gives    greater  insurance 

against  splitting  and  breaking  at  a  critical  moment,  j 

whether  due  to  the  effects  of  a  heavy  crop,  wind,  ice,  i  a 

or  other  cause.  ;  a 

5.  TO  CUT  OUT  BUSHY  GROWTH  OR  TWIGS,  OR  THIN  ' 

THE  TOPS.  This  becomes  very  important  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  do  perfect  spraying  as  well 

as  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  number  of  super-  j  B 

fluous  buds  which  can  never  make  much  growth  and  i  i 

cannot  do  much  else  than  sap  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  I  k 

It  also  opens  the  top  of  the  trees  to  let  in  the  air,  light  a 

and  heat  and  give  ventilation  and  sunshine,  which  j  t: 

assures  greater  freedom  from  diseases  of  leaf  and  fruit,  !  I) 

and  also  insures  better  coloring  of  fruit.    A  top  that  \  f 

is  dense  with  brush  cannot  be  well  sprayed.    When  s 

a  tree  is  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  it  resembles  a  man  1 1 

who  is  sick  and  in  need  of  every  condition  favorable  j  j 
to  his  recovery. 

6.  TO  HEAD  BACK  TREES  OR  BRANCHES  THAT  ARE  " 
GROWING  TOO  TALL  WITHOUT  BRANCHES,  AND  THUS  I 
TO  CLOSE  OPEN  SPACES,  FORM  LOWER  BRANCHES  OR  j  ' 
KEEP  THE  TOPS  DOWN.    In  this  day,  when  spraying 

is  necessary,  it  becomes  likewise  essential  to  prune 


in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  head  of  the  tree  down 
low,  instead  of  making  it  higher.  Thus,  the  skillful 
operator  will  not  cut  off  the  lower  branches,  but  will 
remove  those  that  are  too  high.  The  great  objection 
to  the  old  style  trees  is  that  they  are  entirely  too  tall 
for  modern  methods,  and  the  fruit  grower  of  the  future 

'  who  best  succeeds  will  be  the  man  who  prunes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  low  spreading  tops.  This 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  spray  his  trees  from 
the  ground  or  from  carts,  thin  his  fruit  from  the  ground 
or  the  step-ladder,  and  pick  it  from  a  position  that 

:  will  be  convenient  for  himself,  and  do  away  with  the 
loss  of  time  and  bruising  of  fruit  by  climbing  tall  trees 
and  high  ladders. 

7.  TOPPING  BACK  LONG  SHOOTS  OR  BRANCHES 
causes  them  throw  out  side  branches,  and  thus  they 
are  forced  to  develop  shoots  and  branches  where 
wanted  in  order  to  fill  up  any  gap  that  should  be 
closed  to  make  a  proper  and  symmetrical  top. 

8.  TO  CHECK  GROWTH  THAT  iS  TOO  VIGOROUS  TO 
PRODUCE  GOOD  FRUIT.  Everyone  has  noticed  that 
where  trees  grow  in  low,  damp,  rich  soil,  they  continue 
to  make  vigorous  growth  for  many  years,  without 
setting  or  bearing  fruit,  while  the  same  kind  of  a  tree, 

i  of  the  same  age,  on  a  poorer  and  drier  soil,  has  been 
bearing  crops  for  years.  The  fact  is  that  strong 
growth  and  heavy  fruit-bearing  cannot  occur  at  the 

;  same  time.  Pruning  often  checks  growth  and  insures 
fruit.  An  old  and  justifiable  saying  among  fruit 
i  growers  has  been,  "prune  when  the  trees  are  dormant 
,  to  promote  woody  growth,  and  prune  when  they  are 
in  leaf  to  check  growth  and  set  fruit  buds."  When  a 
tree  is  growing  too  vigorously,  without  bearing,  it 
is  well  to  prune  it  back  to  some  extent,  grow  grass 

!    or  some  other  crop  around  it,  fertilize  with  phosphoric 


acid  or  potash,  but  not  with  nitrogen,  and  thus  check 
its  growth,  but  promote  its  fruiting. 

9.  TO  STIMULATE  GROWTH  AND  INCREASE  THE 
VIGOR  OF  THE  TREES.  This  is  the  main  point  and 
purpose  in  pruning  a  scale-infested  tree.  Such  a 
tree  may  be  striving  to  bring  ten  thousand  buds  to 
perfection,  and  really  not  have  life  enough  to  develop 
properly  over  a  thousand.  If  then  nine-tenths  of  the 
branches  and  buds  be  cut  away,  the  life  that  would 
have  gone  into  them  is  concentrated  in  those  remain- 
ing, and  the  tree  thus  becomes  much  improved  in 
vigor.  By  severely  pruning  a  weak  tree  it  can  be 
made  to  concentrate  its  growth  in  a  few  shoots  or 
branches,  and  thus  to  carry  itself  over  a  period  when, 
to  attempt  to  scatter  its  growth  through  many  more 
branches,  twigs  and  buds,  would  mean  to  devitalize 
it  by  exhaustion  and  cause  it  to  die.  For  example, 
the  peach  tree  that  is  severely  cut  back  or  topped, 
will  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life  and  will  form  a  new 
top,  often  setting  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year's  bearing, 
while  the  same  kind  of  a  tree,  of  the  same  size,  in  the 
same  condition,  near  at  hand,  left  unpruned,  is  liable 
to  continue  to  decline  and  soon  die.  In  Downing's 
book  on  "American  Fruits"  he  emphasizes  again  and 
again  the  statement  that  "pruning  is  manuring."  This 
means  that  pruning  back  a  weak  tree  severely,  while  it 
is  dormant,  puts  more  life  and  growth  into  branches 
and  buds  that  remain. 

10.  TO  REMOVE  BRANCHES  OF  UNDESIRABLE  VARIE- 
TIES FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TOP-WORKING  OR  TOP- 
GRAFTING  THE  TOPS  OF  TREES,  OR  PARTS  OF  THEIR 
TOPS,  ARE  OFTEN  CUT  AWAY  BY  PRUNING.  This  is 
merely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  incidental  purposes 
of  pruning,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  brief 
review  of  the  entire  subject. 


11.  TO  DIRECT  AND  SHAPE  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
TREE  AND  THE  IDEAL  TOP  DESIRED  BY  THE  OPERATOR, 

young  trees  should  be  pruned,  just  after  they  are 
planted,  and  again  a  year  later.  Most  persons  err  in 
not  pruning  enough,  while  others  make  the  mistake 
of  cutting  and  pruning  more  than  is  necessary,  and 
thus  waste  time  in  forcing  the  tree  to  exert  too  much 
energy  in  growing  wood  to  be  thrown  away.  In 
pruning  for  this  purpose  indicated  the  idea  is  to 
develop  a  symmetrical  top  of  such  form  as  the  operator 
desires,  but  which  should  be  very  low  and  widespread, 
rather  than  tall  and  narrow. 

12.  TO  CAUSE  YOUNG  TREES  TO  GROW  WHEN  TRANS- 
PLANTED THEY  SHOULD  BE  PRUNED  SEVERELY.  The 

best  results  seen  with  peach  trees  are  when  they 
are  cut  off  just  below  the  nursery  tops,  or  about  a 
foot  and  one-half  above  the  ground,  at  the  time  of 
transplanting.  This  seems  barbarous,  but  is  beyond 
doubt  the  best  means  of  invigorating  the  tree  and 
forcing  its  growth.  Young  orchards  of  good  size, 
which  would  otherwise  be  in  good  condition,  are  seen 
perishing  because  the  planter  did  not  have  the  nerve 
to  cut  them  back  severely  when  planting.  With  apple 
and  pear  the  pruning  should  likewise  be  severe,  but 
the  stubs  of  branches  which  are  to  be  the  primary 
forks  of  the  grown  tree  should  remain.  Thus  the 
ideal  skeleton  system  should  be  outlined  in  pruning 
the  tree  when  first  planted,  and  again  a  year  later. 

13.  ONE  IMPORTANT  POINT  IN  PRUNING  A  TREE 
THAT  IS  TO  BE  SPRAYED  !S  TO  REMOVE  AS  MUCH  SUPER- 
FLUOUS WOOD  AS  POSSIBLE,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  easier  to  get  the  nozzle  and  the  spray 
rod  into  and  around  the  tree  tops,  but  also  to  shorten 
up  long  and  very  tall  branches,  and  save  the  material 
and  time  of  the  operator.    Any  branch  extending  to 


such  height  or  distance  that  thorough  spraying  to  its 
very  tip  is  impossible  should  be  cut  off,  rather  than 
left  unsprayed,  with  living  scale  which  will  subse- 
quently extend  and  cover  the  other  portions  of  the  tree. 

DATE  OF  PRUNING  :  When  pruning  is  intelligently 
and  properly  done  the  date  is  not  important. 
A  prominent  fruit  grower  said  "Prune  whenever 
your  knife  is  sharp,  and  keep  the  knife  sharp  all  the 
time."  By  this  he  meant  that  he  walked  among  his 
trees  and  watched  them,  and  whenever  he  saw  a  small 
twig  developing  out  of  place  and  liable  to  become  a 
branch,  where  not  wanted,  he  cut  it  off  before  it 
reached  such  size  as  to  require  amputation  with  a 
saw.  This  is  proper  pruning.  Watch  and  direct 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  cutting  out  small  branches, 
or  rubbing  off  buds  here  and  there,  rather  than  give 
the  tree  a  triennial  overhauling,  or  cutting  it 
severely  every  three  years  or  more. 

If  there  are  large  branches  to  prune,  they  can,  if 
dead  or  dying,  be  cut  out  at  any  time,  but  if  they 
are  healthy  it  is  better  to  cut  them  out  during  the 
dormant  season,  and  the  best  time  for  this  is  in 
the  very  early  spring.  Thus,  where  there  is  severe 
pruning  to  be  done  the  dormant  period  is  best,  but 
this  can  be  done  properly  in  either  winter  or  spring. 
However,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  amputate 
large  limbs  from  trees. 

In  cutting  off  limbs  larger  than  a  half  inch  in  diame- 
ter, it  is  advisable  to  paint  them  with  some  water- 
proof material,  which  will  keep  out  the  moisture  and 
germs,  prevent  decay,  and  insure  speedy  healing  over 
the  wound.  The  best  raw  material  for  this  paint 
is  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  without  turpentine, 
but  hot  grafting  wax  or  melted  pine  tar  will  serve  the 
purpose. 


THE  METHOD:  The  method  of  pruning  is  of  very  great 
importance.  It  is  here  that  "tree  butchery"  in  its 
worst  form  is  too  often  exhibited.  The  purpose  of  the 
operator  should  be  to  make  the  cut  in  such  position 
and  in  such  direction  as  will  aid  the  tree  in  most  rapid 
healing  or  closing  over  with  living  wood.  To  do  this  he 
should  remember  that  long  stubs,  allowed  to  remain, 
invariably  die,  and  then  they  readily  decay,  start  knot 
holes,  cause  hollow  trunks,  which  continue  to  decay, 
weaken  the  tree,  and  thus  insure  its  breaking  down. 
The  stubs  of  amputated  limbs  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  and  the  cut  be  made  in  a  direction  as  nearly 
parallel  to  the  living  trunk  or  wood  as  possible.  Also, 
,the  top  cut  should  be  made  immediately  above  a  living 
branch,  rather  than  some  distance  above  it,  and  at  an 
angle  or  slope  with  the  direction  of  a  branch,  rather 
than  directly  across  or  at  right  angles  to  the  branch  to 
be  cut  away.  The  distance  of  pruning  off  a  branch  is 
generally  fixed  at  half  the  diameter  of  said  branch  above 
the  terminal  bud  or  twig  which  is  left  to  grow.  This 
has  reference  to  the  topping  back  of  comparatively 
small  branches.  To  open  the  head  of  the  tree  always 
cut  to  an  outer  bud  or  branch. 

Where  large  branches  are  to  be  cut  off  it  is  best  to 
saw  from  the  under  side  to  such  depth  as  will  prevent 
splitting  and  tearing  off  a  large  splinter  of  outer  wood 
and  bark  in  falling.  Then,  after  making  this  under-cut, 
proceed  to  cut  from  above  in  the  regular  manner.  If 
the  stub  be  made  rough  and  uneven  it  should  be 
smoothed  or  sawed  again  and  then  painted.  Some 
operators  saw  off  the  branch  some  distance  from  the 
trunk  to  get  rid  of  the  weight,  and  then  saw  off  the  stub 
nearer  to  the  trunk  in  the  exact  position  desired. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  RADICALLY  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF 
PRUNING.  One  can  be  designated  as  the  Fruit  Tree 
Method,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  to  produce  and 


maintain  an  open  top  with  little  dense  brush  and  shad<j 
and  the  other  can  be  called  the  Shade  Tree  Method,  i 
which  the  chief  feature  is  to  close  or  fill  the  top  for  th 
purpose  of  producing  dense  shade.  By  the  latte 
method  the  branches  are  cut  off  at  a  uniform  heigh 
or  distance,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  shingling 
boy's  hair,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  each  branch  j 
bunch  of  shoots  will  subsequently  appear,  resulting  h 
a  thickened  top  and  denser  shade.  This  system  wil 
not  do  for  fruit  trees.  A  long  branch  can  occasionally 
be  shortened  some  distance  from  the  trunk,  but  as  : 
rule,  if  pruning  is  to  be  clone  by  the  Fruit  Tree  Method 
superfluous  branches  should  be  removed  by  cutting  a. 
near  the  trunk  as  possible,  rather  than  merely  cuttin; 
their  extremities.  To  make  a  dense  or  closed  head 
cut  off  a  branch  just  above  an  inner  bud  or  branch 
to  make  an  open  head  (best  in  all  fruit  trees) ,  cm 
just  above  an  outer  bud  or  branch. 

THE  CARE  OF  INFECTED  BRUSH.  When  brush  is  cul 
from  diseased  or  infected  trees,  as  with  pear  blight  01 
plum  knot,  it  is  important  that  the  brush  be  gathered 
and  burned  at  once,  but  when  the  brush  is  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  during  its  dormant  season,  there  is  nc 
necessity  of  gathering  and  burning  the  brush  at  once 
so  far  as  the  scale  is  concerned,  as  this  pest  will  never 
be  able  to  free  itself  and  pass  to  other  trees  or 
branches,  and  will  die  before  its  young  appear.  This 
knowledge  may  save  extra  work.  The  best  place  for 
brush  not  infected  with  true  plant  disease  germs 
is  in  some  ravine  or  hollow  that  is  washing.  It 
helps  to  hold  the  soil  and  prevent  wash.  There  is  no 
reason  why  brush  covered  with  San  Jose  scale  can  not 
be  used  for  this  or  any  other  desired  purpose. 

SUBSEQUENT  PRUNING.  If  trees  pruned  last  year 
require  further  pruning  this  year,  it  should  be 
given  them,  if  seriously  needed.    Next  year,  however, 


they  will  again  demand  attention,  chiefly  in  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  the  small  shoots  which  are  liable  to 
joccur  around  the  stubs  or  upper  ends  of  branches. 
About  three  of  the  strongest  of  each  of  these  shoots 
san  be  left  around  each  stub  at  about  equal  distance, 
to  become  new  branches  for  the  new  top.  When 
they  become  too  long  and  twiggy,  they  should  merely 
be  topped,  and  this  will  cause  them  to  branch  out 
and  aid  in  properly  forming  the  top. 

Details  of  the  methods  of  pruning  can  be  learned  by 
attending  demonstration  orchard  meetings  held  in 
many  parts  of  this  State,  and  lectures  on  demonstra- 
tion trains  as  announced.  No  person  who  has  trees 
to  save  can  well  afford  to  miss  these  demonstration 
meetings  and  train  lectures.  There,  questions  can  be 
asked  and  methods  illustrated,  which  can  not  easily 
be  explained  on  paper  without  elaborate  illustrations. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
the  following  text  books  are  suggested : 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist    -    -    -  Thomas 
The  American  Apple  Orchard  -    -    -    -  Waugh 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  -    -    -    -  Bailey 

Lessons  in  Fruit  Growing  ------  Gojf 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture    -----  Waugh 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees    -------  Waugh 

Fruits  for  Pennsylvania     ------  Funk 

The  Pruning  Book      --------  Bailey 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits     -    -    -    -  Saunders 

Bulletin  178,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  list  of  impor- 
tant references  on  Fruit  Growing,  costs  20c.  Apply 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORCHARD  DEVELOPMENT 


That  it  might  offer  to  its  patrons  in  the  territory 
which  it  serves,  the  benefits  of  scientific  research  and 
improvement  in  methods  resulting  from  careful  study 
and  experiment,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
arranged  with  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  compile  for  distribution 
through  its  agences,  this  practical  treatise  on  "orchard 
development  ".  The  following  pamphlet  devoted  to 
Orchard  Planting  is  one  of  four  which  might  be  termed 
"Orchard  Primers",  the  others  being  devoted  re- 
spectively to  Cultivation,  Pruning  and  Spraying,  copies 
of  which  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  parties 
designated  on  the  cover,  or  to  the  Freight  Agents 
at  the  various  stations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  also  re- 
cently issued  pamphlets,  edited  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  dealing  with  the  growing  of 
"Alfalfa"  and  "Fertilization  of  land  by  the  proper 
use  of  lime,"  copies  of  which  may  also  be  secured 
upon  application  to  the  parties  above  referred  to. 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD 


PROPER  PLANTING  is  essential  to  success  in  fruit 
culture.  CHOICE  OF  LOCATION  is  the  first  important 
step;  this  selection  involves  SOIL  DRAINAGE  and  AIR 
DRAINAGE. 

SOIL  DRAINAGE.  Trees  planted  in  damp  soil  in 
valleys  or  near  water  make  rank  growth  unfavorable 
to  fruit  production.  Trees  in  soil  habitually  wet  do  not 
thrive.  The  best  site  is  one  naturally  drained  or  where 
tile  drainage  is  possible. 

AIR  DRAINAGE  is  more  important  than  water  drainage. 
The  warm  air  rising  from  valleys  is  displaced  by  cool 
air  moving  from  higher  ground.  Air  in  pockets  or 
valleys  stands  still,  inviting  frost  in  late  Spring  and  , 
early  Fall;  hence,  orchards  devoid  of  good  air  drainage 
experience  frequent  fruit  failures  in  consequence. 
This  applies  most  to  delicate  fruits,  such  as  peach  and 
plum.  For  these,  elevated  land  should  be  chosen, 
meaning  land  sufficiently  above  its  surroundings  to 
permit  the  air  to  drain  from  it  to  lower  land  adjoining. 
Elevated  orchards  with  good  air  drainage  are  least 
injured  by  plant  diseases  and  certain  insects;  make 
less  rank  growth;  produce  better  fruit;  and  demand  less 
spraying  and  pruning,  than  those  on  lower  land,  par- 
ticularly where  the  latter's  air  drainage  is  poor. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  SOIL.  For  Apple  and  Pear,  lime- 
stone soil  is  ideal;  for  Peach  and  Plum  a  loose  soil,  such 
as  shale  or  slate  loam,  is  best.  For  all  fruits  a  deep 
soil  is  important.  The  deeper  the  soil  the  more  mois- 
ture retained  for  use  in  development  and  ripening  during 
the  critical  summer  period.  Do  not  plant  fruit  trees 
on  shallow  soil  nor  on  hill  sides  so  barren  that  moisture  i 
and  soil  fertility  cannot  be  retained. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL.  This  should  be  similar 
to  that  required  for  a  good  corn  crop,  other  conditions 
being  ideal.  If,  however,  tile  drainage  is  needed,  lay 
the  tile  laterals  at  least  two  rods  apart,  locating  the  tile 
between  the  tree  rows  rather  than  under  the  trees,  to 
prevent  tree  roots  from  filling  the  tile,  and  to  facilitate 
repairs  and  avert  danger  to  trees  in  repairing  tile  drains. 

SUB-SOILING.  This  consists  in  following  the  plow 
in  the  plow  furrows,  with  an  implement  called  a  sub- 
soiler,  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  reach  greater  depth  than 
the  plow,  loosen  the  sub-soil  and  without  turning  it  out 
of  the  furrow,  opening  it  to  the  better  passage  of  mois- 
ture and  air,  and  penetration  of  tree  rootlets,  rendering 
possible  a  greater  production  and  retention  of  plant 
food.  Sub-soiling  is  not  needed  where  a  deep  soil,  hav- 
ing proper  natural  under-drainage,  exists;  but  where  a 
stiff  sub-soil  is  encountered,  it  is  advisable  to  break  it 
up  with  the  implement  referred  to  before  planting  the 
orchard.  The  crop  previous  to  tree  planting  should  be 
corn  or  potatoes,  avoiding  the  use  of  heavy  sod  ground. 
Plow  the  ground  in  the  Fall  and  then  run  through  it  with 
a  spring  tooth  harrow.  Cultivate  again  in  the  Spring, 
using  a  disc  harrow  or  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  or  plow 
again  in  the  Spring  and  then  prepare  as  for  corn  or 
potatoes. 

VARIETIES.  This  is  important.  Those  who  planted 
the  older  orchards  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  planting 
so  many  varieties  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  one  kind 
was  not  produced  to  interest  buyers,  who  invariably 
desire  car  lots.  The  selection  is  therefore  governed  by 
whether  the  purpose  is  to  plant  a  home  orchard  or  a 
commercial  one.  If  the  home  orchard  is  wanted,  plant 
a  few  trees  of  each  of  several  varieties,  so  selected  as  to 
yield  a  succession  of  fruit  of  good  keeping  qualities, 
from  earliest  to  last,  thus  prolonging  the  time  of  con- 
sumption.   If  a  commercial  orchard  is  desired,  select 


a  few  standard  varieties  that  have  been  tested  and  are 
known  in  the  section  where  planted  to  thrive  best,  and 
which  possess  qualities  that  appeal  to  buyer  and  con- 
sumer and  admit  of  harvesting,  shipping  and  delivery 
at  destination  in  attractive  condition.  Some  varieties 
excellent  for  home  use  are  undesirable  for  commercial 
purposes,  because  too  delicate  to  ship  well,  or  must  be  too 
promptly  handled  to  reach  desirable  markets  in  best 
condition,  or  while  faultless  in  flavor  are  too  small  in 
size  or  too  light  in  color  to  attract  purchasers. 

FOR  HOME  ORCHARDS,  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  the  following  are  suggested:  Yellow 
Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer 
Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Smoke  House,  Grimes  Golden, 
Stayman's  Winesap,  York  Imperial  and  Bonum;  for 
the  more  elevated  and  Northern  parts  of  the  State,  the 
King,  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  are  standards. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDS,  in  Central,  Eastern  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  Smoke  House,  Stayman's  Wine- 
sap,  Grimes  Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  and  York  Imperial 
are  a  good  selection,  while  for  the  elevated  and  Northern 
sections,  the  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening  and 
King  are  good. 

In  commercial  planting  of  PEACHES,  the  WHITE 
VARIETIES  recommended  are:  The  Champion,  Mountain 
Rose,  Iron  Mountain,  Fox's  Seedling,  Old  Mixon  Free 
and  Heath  Cling;  while  among  the  YELLOW  VARIETIES, 

the  Elberta  stands  first  with  Late  Crawford,  Smock 
(or  Geary)  and  Salway  following.  The  last  named  is 
best  suited  to  elevated  sections.  The  earlier  varieties 
are  most  subject  to  rot;  the  yellow  varieties  are  pre- 
ferred commercially,  while  white  varieties  have  better 
quality  and  are  most  desirable  for  home  use. 

ORDERING  TREES.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  stock 
in  the  extreme  North  or  South  to  obtain  hardy  and 


healthy  trees  or  those  that  are  for  any  reason  deemed 
better  than  those  grown  in  our  own  State.  Hardiness 
of  the  tree  depends  upon  the  variety,  the  soil,  locality 
where  planted,  and  care  given  after  planting,  rather 
than  on  locality  of  nursery  where  started.  In  ordering 
obssrve  the  following  rules : 

1st.    Order  from  any  reliable  nursery. 
2nd.    Avoid  tree  peddlers,  tree  dealers  and  unknown 
agents. 

3rd.  Prepare  and  send  your  list  to  various  reputable 
nursery  men  for  estimates  of  prices. 

4th.  Order  one-year-old  trees  of  all  kinds;  accept 
none  older,  except  Pear  and  Apples  trees,  which  may  be 
two  years  old. 

5th.  Specify  that  there  must  be  no  substitution  of 
varieties  for  those  ordered,  without  your  consent. 

6th.  Order  trees  either  unpruned,  or  with  heads 
started  low,  not  above,  2.V  to  3  feet  above  the  ground. 

7th.  Specify  the  latest  date  at  which  trees  must 
reach  you,  and  be  prepared  to  care  for  them  promptly 
upon  arrival. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  TREES  ARRIVE.  Observe  three 
points  to  induce  tree  growth,  as  follows: 

1st.    Keep  the  roots  damp. 

2nd.  Plant  properly  by  packing  the  earth  well 
about  the  roots. 

3rd.    Prune  severely  at  time  of  planting. 

Upon  arrival  of  trees  at  freight  or  express  station, 
remove  at  once  to  your  premises,  unpack,  sprinkle  the 
roots  with  water,  and  cover,  until  planted  or  properly 
stored'for  planting.  It  is  vital  to  exclude  wind  and  sun- 
shine from  the  roots  for  even  a  short  time.  If  roots  or 
tree  appear  dry  when  received,  bury  the  entire  tree  in 


damp  soil  for  two  or  three  days,  or  plunge  the  roots  into' 
a  tub  of  thin  mud.  When  trees  are  unpacked  they 
should  at  once  be  heeled  into  a  trench  prepared  and) 
waiting  for  them.  After  the  soil  is  packed  about  thej 
roots  it  may  then  be  wet,  but  not  before.  In  heeling 
trees  into  the  ground  pending  the  time  for  planting, 
their  roots  must  be  well  covered  with  earth;  if  this  be 
done  in  cultivated  ground  where  there  are  no  mice, 
you  can  follow  with  a  further  protection  of  strawy 
manure.  If  trees  be  received  when  ground  is  frozen  or 
too  wet  to  admit  of  heeling  in,  they  should  be  unpacked 
and  placed  in  a  damp  cellar,  their  roots  packed  in  the 
material  in  which  received,  and  then  sprinkled  well  with 
water  and  covered  with  old  carpet,  burlap,  sacking,  or 
other  cloth  material,  and  water  thrown  over  them  as 
often  as  the  least  evidence  of  becoming  dry  is  observed. 
Frequent  inspection  as  to  this  is  suggested.  A  large 
stock  of  trees  has  been  kept  all  Winter  in  an  ordinary 
cellar  by  this  method,  and  98%  of  them  grew  when 
planted  in  the  Spring. 

PLANTING.  Proper  planting  is  essential  to  good 
results.  Trees  improperly  planted  are  seriously 
stunted,  many  may  die,  and  consecutive  replanting 
results  in  an  irregular  orchard  of  trees  of  various  sizes 
and  ages.  In  replanting,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
determine,  before  bearing,  the  original  variety;  and 
any  failure  of  uniformity  results  in  inconvenience  at 
time  of  harvest. 

To  secure  best  pollenizing,  the  planting  of  large 
blocks  of  one  variety  alone  should  be  avoided.  Plant 
four  rows  of  one  variety,  followed  by  four  rows  of 
another  and  then  repeat  the  first  or  some  other  variety, 
to  create  an  orchard  consisting  of  rows  of  varieties, 
rather  than  solid  blocks;  and  thus  secure  greatest 
cross  fertilization  and  insure  better  setting  of  the  fruits. 


DATE  OF  PLANTING.  Trees  well  set  in  the  Fall 
usually  make  growth  enough  within  three  years  to 
overtake  trees  set  in  late  Spring  of  the  same  year, 
but  as  between  Fall  and  Spring  planting,  the  differ- 
ence in  results  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  delay  for  Fall 
planting.  The  earlier  you  plant  in  the  Spring  the 
more  insured  is  the  growth  and  better  the  results. 
This  is  signally  true  of  cherry  trees.  Trees  kept  in 
storage  and  remaining  dormant  can  be  planted  much 
later  and  are  more  sure  of  living  than  those  whose 
growth  has  started. 

DISTANCE  OF  PLANTiNG.  Think  of  them  as  fully 
grown  trees,  far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  air  to 
move  between  them,  and  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
apparatus  in  spraying  or  of  wagons  when  harvesting 
fruit.  Modern  planting  requires  greater  distance  between 
trees  than  under  old  methods.  The  distance  is  governed 
by  the  size  trees  will  grow,  and  this  is  governed  by  their 
kind  and  variety,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  On  the  average  soil  of  Pennsylvania 
planting  should  not  be  closer  than  the  following: 

Apple  trees,  thirty-six  feet;  Peach  and  Plum, 
eighteen  feet;  Pear,  twenty  feet;  Sweet  Cherry, 
twenty-five  feet;  Sour  Cherry  and  Quince,  fifteen  feet. 

On  a  light  or  very  dry  soil,  or  on  hill  sides,  where 
growth  will  not  be  so  great,  the  distance  can  be  re- 
duced by,  say,  10%  for  each:  while  on  soil  that  is  rich 
or  damp,  the  distance  should  be  increased  at  least 
10%.  All  trees  should  be  planted  with  a  view  to 
cultivation  in  each  direction,  where  the  lay  of  the  land 
permits. 

METHOD  OF  PLANTING.  After  preparing  the  soil  as 
for  corn  or  potatoes,  and  trees  are  at  hand  ready  for 
planting,  the  rows  should  be  marked  by  scoring  with 
a  heavy  plow,  running  a  furrow  as  in  breaking,  the 
soil.    The  plow  should  then  be  returned  in  the  same 


furrow  to  deepen  it  and  throw  the  soil  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Make  these  furrows  as  far  apart  as  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted,  measuring  the  distance  with 
accuracy,  and  running  the  furrows  straight.  Across 
these  deep  furrows  make  shallow  marks  by  dragging 
a  log  chain,  as  far  apart  as  the  trees  are  to  be  planted 
in  that  direction,  which,  with  the  square  system, 
would  be  the  same  distance  as  the  deep  furrows  were 
made.  While  the  soil  is  yet  fresh,  and  in  the  condition 
of  moisture  and  fineness  just  right  for  corn  or  potatoes, 
the  planter  should  follow  the  shallow  score  marks 
across  the  deep  furrows,  with  a  boy  or  other  attendant 
to  drop  trees  before  or  hand  them  to  him  as  he  plants. 
If  trees  have,  previous  to  planting  time,  been  divested  of 
broken  or  extra  long  roots,  and  "heeled  in"  in  bunches 
at  various  points  across  the  field  for  use  as  needed, 
a  boy  can  handle  and  drop  them  fast  enough  for  two 
planters.  Never  leave  trees  exposed  on  the  ground 
longer  than  a  few  minutes.  Avoid  exposure  as  far  as 
possible.  The  planter  should  remove  lumps  of  earth, 
stones  or  dry  earth  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  score  marks,  and,  if  necessary,  deepen  the  furrow 
with  his  spade,  so  that  a  little  fine,  loose,  moist  earth 
may  be  thrown  on  the  bottom  upon  which  the  tree 
is  to  rest,  the  depth  to  be  regulated  by  filling  or  deepen- 
ing the  furrow  so  that  the  tree  will  be  planted  an  inch 
or  two  deeper  than  it  grew  in  the  nursery.  Seizing 
the  tree  in  his  left  hand,  the  planter  should  press  it 
firmly  down  upon  the  loose  soil  provided,  quickly 
spreading  the  main  roots  to  their  allotted  positions 
with  his  right  hand,  and  sighting  up  and  down  each 
furrow  or  score  mark  to  see  that  the  tree  stands 
exactly  in  line.  Loose  damp  earth  should  then  be 
shoveled  or  kicked  over  the  roots  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  tramped  firmly 
around  the  tree,  holding  it  upright  between  the  feet 
and  turning  entirely  around  it  in  the  process  of  tramp- 


ing.  A  shovel  full  of  loose  soil  should  next  be  thrown 
upon  that  which  has  been  tramped,  and  the  planter 
is  ready  to  pass  on  to  the  next  intersection  of  furrows 
and  plant  the  next  tree  in  the  same  way.  At  any  time 
after  the  row  is  planted  the  soil  can  be  turned  to  it, 
and  the  filling  be  completed  by  the  use  of  the  plow,  or 
by  hand,  as  desired.  This  saves  time  and  expense. 
The  pruning  can  also  be  done  with  economy  immedi- 
ately after  rather  than  while  planting.  Under  this 
system  all  the  planter  carries  is  his  spade,  and  he  is 
able  to  plant  almost  half  as  rapidly  as  a  man  would 
walk  across  the  field.  If  the  tree  proves  to  be  but  a 
little  out  of  line,  a  foot  or  less,  this  makes  no  difference, 
as  within  a  few  years  the  action  of  the  wind  and  other 
causes  will  eliminate  this  slight  irregularity.  If, 
however,  a  mistake  occurs  and  the  tree  proves  to  be 
conspicuously  out  of  line,  more  than  a  foot,  it  is  better 
to  correct  this  at  once. 

PLANTING  FILLERS.  If  desirable  to  plant  some  other 
tree  or  plant  as  a  filler  to  occupy  the  vacant  space 
between  the  trees  until  the  latter  reach  profitable 
bearing,  it  can  be  done  with  good  results.  It  has 
been  customary  to  use  peach  as  fillers  between  apple 
trees,  but  owing  to  the  differences  in  methods  of 
cultivation,  fertilization  and  spraying,  and  because 
certain  spray  liquids  used  on  apple  trees  may  injure 
peach  trees  if  thrown  upon  them,  it  is  not  advisable, 
as  a  rule,  to  resort  to  this  practice.  It  is  better  to  plant 
peach  trees  in  solid  blocks  and  apple  trees  in  the 
same  way,  using  young-bearing  varieties  of  apple 
trees  as  fillers.  Among  these  are  the  Wagener,  York 
Imperial,  and  the  Wealthy.  Most  of  the  standard 
varieties,  excepting  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin,  are 
young  bearers  and  can  themselves  be  planted  in  solid 
blocks,  using  their  own  varieties  as  fillers  in  each  direc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  cutting  out  every  other  one  each 
way,  or  in  other  words,  three-fourths  of  them,  as  soon 


as  they  become  large  enough  to  crowd  trees  that 
are  to  remain  permanently. 

It  requires  courage,  determination,  and  apparent 
recklessness  to  cut  out  fillers,  and  hence  it  is  generally 
not  done  soon  enough.  For  this  reason,  orchards 
with  fillers  are  liable  to  reach  much  worse  conditions 
than  those  without  them. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
the  following  text  books  are  suggested: 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist     -    -    -  Thomas 

The  American  Apple  Orchard-    -    -    -  Waugh 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  -    -    -    -  Bailey 

Lessons  in  Fruit  Growing  ------  Qoff 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture    -----  Waugh 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees     -------  Waugh 

Fruits  for  Pennsylvania  Funk 

The  Pruning  Book      -    --    --    --  -  Baileij 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits     -    -    -    -  Saunders 


Bulletin  178,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  list  of  impor- 
tant references  on  Fruit  Growing,  costs  20c.  Apply 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INFORMATION  AS  TO  RATES. 
Rates  by  the  day.  $3.50  to  $5.00. 
Reductions  are  made  from  weekly  rates  early  and 
late  in  the  season. 

Private  bathrooms.  $10.00  per  week. 

Table  board  to  cottage  owners,  and  their  guests. 
.■810.00  per  week.  Table  board  to  all  others,  $12.00  per 
week. 

Children  under  five  years,  not  occupying  whole 
room,  one-half  rate. 

Children  between  five  and  ten  years,  not  occupying 
whole  room,  three-fourths  rate. 

Servants'  board  and  lodging  in  Inn.  $10.00  per  week. 
Servants'  table  board,  $7.00  per  week. 

Horses  fed  and  cared  for.  $6.00  per  week. 


Rooms  423.  425.  427,  429,  433.  435.  437.  $15.00  per  week. 


Rooms  230,  232.  234.  330.  332.  333,  334, 

335.  336,  337    16.00  per  week. 

Rooms  231.  331,  403.  409   17.00  per  week. 

Rooms  221.  223.  224.  225,  226.  227,  321. 
323,  324,  325.  326,  327,  404.  406. 

408,  415,  417    19.00  per  week. 

Rooms  206,  215.  217.  219,  228.  237,  306, 

315,  317.  319,  328,  405,  407,  431.  20.00  per  week. 

Rooms  220,  229,  233,  235,  320.  329.  339. 

410.411,419   21.00  per  week. 

Rooms  203,  204,  205,  207.  208.  211,  213. 

303.  304.  305.  307.  308.  311,  313  26.00  per  week. 

'  Rooms  401,  402.  413  :   26.00  per  week. 

Rooms  201,  202.  209.  301  302.  309   30.00  per  week. 


When  two  or  more  occupy  a  room,  add  $12.00  per 
week  for  each  additional  person. 


TENTH  SEASON. 


THE  INN  AT  BUCK  HILL  FALLS 

No  dogs  allowed  at  the  Inn. 
The  Inn  will  be  strictly  a  temperance  house. 
Card-playing  and  dancing-  are  not  permitted  in  the  Inn. 
Entertainments  and  musicales  throughout  the  season. 
Beautiful  falls  and  glen— the  gem  of  the  Poconos. 
Extensive  views,  good  air.  the  purest  water  and  1.600 

feet  of  elevation. 
A  resident  physician  will  be  at  the  Inn  throughout  the 

season. 

A  watchman  patrols  the  building-  regularly  throughout 
the  night. 

Carriages  meet  trains  at  Cresco  Station  only  on  notifi. 
cation. 

A  quiet  and  beautiful  library  building  with  a  collection 
of  more  than  1000  books. 

More  than  eighty  cottages  in  the  settlement  insuring 
a  permanent  social  colony. 

Those  suffering  with  pulmonary  diseases  are  asked  not 
to  apply  for  accommodations. 

Horses  will  be  kept  for  guests  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
carriages  and  conveyances  may  be  hired  at  the 
Company's  fully-equipped  stable. 

Guests  should  arrange  for  rooms  in  advance  of  arrival. 
Persons  not  known  to  the  Inn  management,  who 
desire  rooms,  are  asked  to  furnish  reference. 

It  is  intended  to  conduct  the  Inn  without  needless  and 
costly  display,  and  to  make  it  orderly,  pleasant, 
and  homelike.  As  in  the  past,  special  care  will  be 
given  the  table,  that  it  may  be  wholesome, 
abundant,  and  satisfying. 

Long-distance  telephone,  elevator,  electric  light,  open 
fires,  steam  heat,  private  baths,  garage,  saddle- 
horses,  swimming-pool,  bowling-alley,  shuffle- 
boards,  tennis-courts,  golf  links,  children's  play- 
ground, trout  fishing. 

The  railroad  station,  telegraph  and  express  office  is 
Cresco.  Pa. 

The  post-office  is  Buck  Hill  Falls.  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 
Address  THE  INN. 


Cody,  Wyoming 


Phone  60  D 


Morris  Ranch 


Cody,  Wyoming 


he  comfort  and  welfare  of  oar  guests, 
from  the  time  We  meet  them  at  Cody 
and  convey  them  to  the  Ranch  until  their 
departure  for  home,  is  our  first  consideration 


Hunting  parties  arranged.    Big  game  is  abundant,  and 
during  the  hunting  season  can  easily 
be  trailed  from  the  Ranch. 

Parties  ta^en  through  Yellowstone  Park  by  arrangement 


Shoshone  River 


THE  MORRIS  RANCH  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  20 
miles  from  Cody.  Its  ideal  location  affords  its 
guests  opportunities  for  unlimited  recreation  and 
pleasure.  Running  through  the  Ranch  is  the 
Shoshone  River  which  is  renowned  for  its  fine 
trout  fishing.  Directly  in  front  of  it  is  the  new 
Government  Road  to  Yellowstone  Park  which 
provides  easy  access,  by  riding  or  driving,  to  that 
Wonderland. 

The  trip  up  the  Shoshone  Valley  is  replete 
with  the  most  delightful  scenery,  including  Clock 
Tower  Rock,  Thousand  Foot  Cliff,  Holy  City, 
Devil's  Elbow,  etc.  These  interesting  sights  are 
but  a  short  ride  from  the  Ranch,  the  pure, 
invigorating  mountain  air  giving  added  zest  to 
enjoy  this  veritable  fairyland. 


The  Morris  Ranch  is  reached  by  the  Burling- 
ton route  from  Chicago.  This  gives  you  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  part  of  Montana,  Crow  Agency, 
Custer  Battlefield,  etc.  At  Toluca,  Montana, 
you  take  train  to  Cody,  the  home  of  Col.  W.  F. 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill),  en  route  you  are  traveling 
over  miles  of  land  owned  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  seen  just  as  they  live  in  their  teepees  or 
homes.  All  our  Eastern  friends  enjoy  these 
scenes.  Before  starting  on  your  trip  to  Cody, 
ask  a  Burlington  agent  to  make  up  a  schedule 
for  you ;  he  will  do  it  quickly  and  courteously. 


Entrance  to  Shoshone  Canon 


Neither  by  pen  or  picture  can  justice  be  done 
the  magnificent  scenery  along  the  Cody  Road, 
but  brief  mention  of  its  characteristic  features 
may  be  helpful. 

Picture  first,  the  region  as  a  whole  —  a 
region  of  large  distances,  gigantic  mountain 
peaks  and  ranges  green-sloped  and  snow- 
capped, heaped  closely  together  apparently  in 
inextricable  confusion,  and  over  all  this  wildness 
a  soft  and  picturesque  beauty  which  is  one  of 
its  greatest  charms. 

It  is  a  wonderful  country  and  every  mile  of 
it  interesting  to  any  man,  whether  a  native  of 
the  East  or  West.  Scenery  and  timber  on  such 
gigantic  scale  are  thrilling  to  even  a  mountaineer. 
The  air  is  clear,  crisp,  and  induces  such  an 
appetite  that  every  meal  is  looked  forward  to 
with  delight.  When  it  is  a  man's  own  tackle 
that  has  furnished  the  fish,  or  his  own  gun  that 
has  furnished  the  bird  or  meat,  the  relish  of  the 
meal  is  all  the  greater.  Let  it  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  trout  fishing  is  not  mere- 
ly good,  but  distinctly  fine.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  be  an  old-timer  to  land  a  creditable 
string  of  either  mountain,  brook,  salmon  or  rain- 
bow trout. 

The  Cody  Road  is  a  pioneer's  trail  blazed 
through  a  region  primeval,  and  in  all  the  dis- 
tance from  Cody  to  the  Morris  Ranch  there  is 


Sheep  Mountain 


no  suggestion  of  anything  else.  No  stores,  no 
shops,  no  furnace  smoke,  no  "  social  etiquette  " 
— nothing  but  the  great  rugged  West,  crude, 
heroic  and  cordial.  The  invader  finds  no  sign- 
boards warning  him  off  the  grass  or  forbidding 
him  to  enter  "  private  grounds."  If  some  par- 
ticular spot  tempts  him,  the  temptation  need  not 
be  resisted.  For  him  there  is  an  equal  but  a 
safer  freedom  than  the  Indian  enjoyed  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  For  a  business  or  professional 
man  it  is  the  most  complete  rest  in  the  world. 
For  a  woman  it  is  as  healthful  an  outing  as  she 
can  desire  if  she  takes  horseback  riding  and 
mountain  climbing  in  moderation. 


^TARTING  from  Cody  you  cross  the  bridge 
and  ride  up  the  Shoshone  River,  passing  the 
De  Moris  Springs,  noted  for  their  remarkable 
curative  properties,  next  entering  the  Shoshone 
Canon,  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  including 
the  Waterfalls.  To  the  west  is  seen  the  great 
Shoshone  Dam — the  highest  in  the  world;  the 
great  Lakes — five  miles  long — with  boating  and 
fishing  amid  scenery  that  one  can  never  efface 
from  memory.  Proceeding  further  to  the  North 
Fork  the  beautiful  valley  becomes  narrower 
until  you  are  between  two  lofty  walls ;  continu- 
ing on  the  valley  widens  and  the  Morris  Ranch, 
which  is  open  all  the  year,  is  reached. 


A  Guest  at  Morris  Ranch 
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Branding  Cattle 

All  pictures  in  this  book  were  taken  by  myself 
and  the  objects  illustrated  surround  the  Ranch. 
For  the  use  of  my  guests  I  have  everything  in 
the  line  of  photography — dark  room  developing 
machines,  etc.,  and  many  pleasant  evenings  are 
spent  printing  pictures  taken  dufing  the  day. 

Guests  may  sleep  in  tents  or  log-houses,  if 
they  so  desire.  A  saddle  horse  is  furnished 
each  guest  and  riding  is  taught  on  the  Ranch 
by  a  well-known  cowboy. 

An  ideal  spot  for  pleasure  and  rest. 

Large  dining-room  and  parlor  with  piano 
and  library. 

Terms,  $  1  00  per  month.  No  extra  charge 
for  saddle  horse. 

Further  particulars  on  request. 

F.  MORRIS 

MORRIS  RANCH  CODY,  WYOMING 


EXTRACT  FROM  WYOMING  GAME  LAWS 


No  non-resident  shall  hunt  for  "big  game"  in  Wyo- 
ming until  he  employs  a  licensed  guide  and  procures  a 
license  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  which  he  must 
pay  $50.00.  (Guide's  services  cost  $5.00  per  day.)  Gun 
license  for  non-residents,  on  birds  only,  $5.00.  (No 
guide  is  required  with  bird  license.) 

Deer,  elk,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep  may  be  killed, 
by  persons  legally,  from  September  25  to  November  30. 
Two  deer,  one  elk,  one  antelope  and  one  mountain  sheep 
may  be  killed  by  each  person  hunting  legally  during  the 
open  season  of  each  year. 

Blue,  sharptail,  ruffed  and  sage  grouse  may  be  shot 
from  August  1  to  September  15.  Limit  twelve  game 
birds  per  day.  Open  season  on  all  fish,  January  1  to 
January  1 . 
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 OF  THE  — 

CHURCH  CLUB  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HARRISBURG. 

On  April  10th,  1902,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Harrisburg,  there  was  organized  at  the  Harrisburg 
Club,  in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  the  Church  Club 
of  the  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  Club,  and  continued  to  serve  it 
as  such  until  his  term  expired  in  1905,  by  a  limita- 
tion set  by  himself,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Clement,  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Sunbury.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Angle,  of  Christ 
(Memorial)  Church,  Danville,  has  served  as  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Club  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  Club  grew  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness, 
and  held  its  semi-annual  meetings  successively  in 
the  four  Archdeaconries. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Diocese 
of  Harrisburg,  steps  were  taken  to  make  this  Club 
the  Club  of  the  two  Dioceses  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Harrisburg,  and  its  Constitution  was 
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accordingly  amended  on  November  17th,  1904,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  best  interests 
of  each  Diocese  would  be  served  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  Club  in  each;  and  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Church  Club  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  at  St.  Luke's  Parish  House,  Scranton, 
November  19th,  1906,  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  adopted  by  a  proper  constitutional 
majority,  which  made  the  parent  club  the  Church 
Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Thereupon  the  persons  present  resident  within 
the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg  withdrew  from  the 
meeting,  and  held  a  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  the  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg. 

There  were  present  at  this  preliminary  meeting: 
From  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Harrisburg,  Mr.  James 
M.  Lamberton  and  Mr.  J.  Ralph  Morrison;  from 
Christ  Church,  Danville,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Angle  and 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Meredith,  M.  D.;  from  Trinity  Church, 
Shamokin,  Mr.  lvanhoe  S.  Huber;  from  St.  Paul's 
church,  Bloomsburg,  Mr.  J.  Lee  Harmon;  from  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Sunbury,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Clem- 
ent and  Mr.  William  A.  Brosious;  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Darlington,  Bishop  of  Harris- 
burg; and  they  organized  the  Church  Club  of  the 
Diocese  of  Harrisburg  by  adopting  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  Club  of  Central  Pennsylvania  with 
the  necessary  verbal  amendments,  and  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Clement,  President;  Messrs.  James  M.  Lamberton 
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and  George  N.  Reynolds  from  the  Arch-deaconry 
of  Harrisburg,  and  Messrs.  Allen  P.  Perley  and 
Hugh  B.  Meredith,  M.  D.,  from  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Williamsport,  Vice-Presidents;  and  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Angle,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Bishop  Tal- 
bot and  Bishop  Darlington  were  elected  honorary 
members. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Club 
of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  on  May  15th,  1907. 

The  honored  guest  at  the  dinner  was  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  New  York,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Codman  Potter,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  as  the  guest  of 
the  Convention,  and  this  banquet  was  given  as  a 
testimonial  to  him  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
his  Ordination  to  the  Diaconate. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment 
Armory,  and  seats  were  arranged  around  the  sides 
of  the  room  in  rear  of  the  banqueters,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  ladies  during  the  delivery  of  the 
addresses,  being  a  decided  innovation  in  Church 
Club  matters  which  added  materially  to  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

Owing  to  the  holding  of  the  Triennial  General 
Convention  of  the  Church  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
October,  1907,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  find  a 
suitable  time  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Club,  and 
there  was  no  meeting  until  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  at  Lock  Haven,  May  13th,  1908. 
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At  this  Meeting,  acting  upon  the  timely  sugges- 
tion made  at  Sunbury  by  Mr.  Lamberton,  ably 
seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  amendments  were  adopted 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Club  by  which  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  were  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Club,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  Lay  Members 
thereof  except  that  the  officers  were  to  continue  to 
be  elected  from  among  the  Laity.  As  wi  11  appear 
by  the  printed  list,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Clergy  immediately  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  step  augurs 
well  for  the  future  success  of  the  Club,  and  will  in- 
crease its  usefulness  in  the  work  of  the  Diocese. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


1907. 

To  The  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg: 

As  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  Council 
submits  its  report  for  the  part  of  the  year  from  the 
organization  of  the  Club  to  its  First  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Church  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  was  held  in  St.  Luke's  Parish 
House,  Scranton,  Pa.,  November  19th,  1906. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Club,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Club  should  be  divided,  and  that  the  Diocese 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  and  the  Diocese  of  Harris- 
burg should  each  have  a  Church  Club.  The  mem  - 
bers  of  the  old  Church  Club  resident  in  the  Diocese 
of  Harrisburg,  who  were  present  at  this  meeting, 
thereupon  held  a  meeting  and  organized  the 
Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  adopted 
a  constitution  and  elected  officers  to  serve  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club  in  the  spring. 

The  officers  so  chosen  were;  President,  Charles 
M.  Clement,  St.  Matthew's  Church, Sunbury;  Vice 
Presidents,  James  M.  Lamberton,  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Harrisburg;  Allen  P.  Perley,  Christ 
Church,  Williamsport;  H.  B.  Meredith,  M.  D., 
Christ  (Memorial)  Church,  Danville;  George  N. 
Reynolds,  St.  James'  Church,  Lancaster;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Frank  C.  Angle,  Christ  (Memorial) 
Church,  Danville. 
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The  two  Clubs  then  sat  down  at  the  dinner  pre- 
viously arranged  for. 

After  Grace  had  been  said  by  Bishop  Talbot, 
and  dinner  had  been  served  to  the  members  and 
guests,  iy\r.  C.  M.  Clement,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  old  Club,  introduced  as  "Ruler  of  the 
Fea'st"  Hon.  J.  Benj.  Dimmick,  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Scranton. 

The  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Club  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Everett  Warren  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Scranton. 

The  Rev.  Rogers  Israel,  D.  D  ,  Rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Scranton,  then  welcomed  the  Club 
to  St.  Luke's  Parish. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL..  D., 
Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania',  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting talk  on  The  Work  of  the  Church  Club  of 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington,  Ph.  D.,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  delivered  an 
address  of  farewell  to  our  Brethern  of  the  older 
Diocese,  and,  after  the  singing  of  the  Doxology, 
pronounced  the  Benediction. 

There  were  transfered  to  the  rolls  of  the  .  new 
Club  all  Of  the  members  of  the  parent  Club  who 
were  resident  within  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg, 
giving  us  a  membership  of  119  members. 

In  February  last,  the  President  of  the  Club  in 
the  name  of  the  Club  telegraphed  to  the  Church 
Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation to  Bishop  Whitehead  on  the  twenty- 
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fifth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  to  the  Episco- 
pate. This  telegram  was  read  to  the  assembled 
company  during  the  post-prandial  proceedings, 
and  in  return  the  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  C.  E. 
E.  Childers,  sent  to  the  President  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  the  appreciation  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1857,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
C,  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L,  was  ordained 
to  the  Diaconate  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  his  father,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.^ 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Bishop  Potter 
was  a  native  of  this  Diocese  and  it  seemed  well 
to  our  beloved  Bishop  and  to  the  Council  of  the 
Club  that  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Club 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  testimonial  banquet  to 
Bishop  Potter.  This  accounts  for  the  lateness  of 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Club  and  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Diocesan 
Convention. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  division  of  the  Club 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  Club  in  the  Diocese  of 
Harrisburg  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese,  insure  a  better  acquain- 
tance of  the  members  of  the  Club,  among  Church- 
men, and  increase  their  interest  in  the  religious, 
moral  and  educational  work  of  the  Church. 

The  Club  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Church  Clubs,  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  represented  at  the  Fif- 
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teenth  Annual  Conference,  held  in  Washington, 
April  16th  and  17th,  1907,  by  Messrs.  James  M. 
Lamberton,  George  N.  Reynolds,  Frank  C  Angle 
and  Levi  G.  Hatton. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council, 
CHARLES  M.  CLEMENT, 

President. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  May  15th,  1907. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

1908. 

To  The  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg: 

As  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  Council 
submits  its  report  for  the  year  1907-08. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Club  was  held 
at  the  Armory  in  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  Wednes- 
day, May  15th,  1907. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  delegates  (Messrs. 
James  M.  Lamberton,  George  N.  Reynolds, 
Frank  C.  Angle  and  Levi  G.  Hatton  to  the  Fifteen- 
th Annual  Conference  of  Church  Clubs,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  16th  and  17th,  1907. 
The  business  meeting  of  the  Club  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Lamberton,  Bishop  Darlington  and  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  permitting 
the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  Laity  to  become  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Club,  and  the  Council  was  directed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  dues  and  membership,  and 
make  a  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows:  President,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Clement  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Sunbury;  Vice-Presidents 
Messrs.  James  M.  Lamberton,  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Harrisburg;  Mr.  John  C.  Schmidt  of  St 
John's  Church,  York;  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Meredith,  M 
D.,  of  Christ  (Memorial)  Church,  Danville-  Mr 
Allen  P.  Perley,  of  Christ  Church,  Williamsport: 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Angle  of 
Christ  (Memorial)  Church,  Danville. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was  a  testimonial 
banquet  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D 
D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  New  York,  on'the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination  to  the  Dia- 
conate  by  his  father,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  the  day 
being  the  exact  anniversary  according  to  the 
Church  year. 

Bishop  Potter  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg 
held  in  Sunbury  at  this  time,  and  also  the  business 
session  of  this  Club,  to  use  his  own  words,  "as  the 
Lay  Deputy  from  Mount  Alto,"  the  scene  of  his 
earliest  labors  in  the  work  of  his  Master. 

After  Grace  had  been  said  by  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  and  dinner  had  been  served  to  the  members 
and  guests,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Knight,  of  St.  Matthew's 
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Church,  Sunbury,  was  introduced  as  "Ruler  of  the 
Feast." 

The  "Welcome  of  St.  Matthew's"  Parish  was 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Clement  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Sunbury. 

The  "Greeting  to  our  Guest"  was  spoken  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Harrisburg,  and  responded  to  by  Bishop  Potter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Darlington,  M.  D.,  Lay  Trustee  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  New  York,  and  President  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  addressed 
the  Club  on  "Problems  for  the  Church  from  a 
Layman's  Standpoint." 

Bishop  Darlington  made  the  closing  address  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Church  Club  in  this  Diocese," 
and  after  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  pronounced 
the  blessing. 

This  meeting  was  in  every  way  most  successful, 
and  all  of  the  addresses  were  extremely  well  timed 
and  forceably  delivered. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  the  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton  to  represent 
the  Club  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
Church  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1908. 

For  various  reasons  no  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council, 

CHARLES  M.  CLEMENT, 

President. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  May  13th,  1908. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


1909. 

To  The  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg: 

The  Council  herewith  submits  its  report  for  the 
year  1908-1909. 

The  Second  Annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  at  the  Fallon  House,  Lock  Haven,  May  13th, 
1908.  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows:  President,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Clement,  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church, Sunbury;  Vice  Presidents, 
Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton,  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Harrisburg;  Mr.  George  N.  Reynolds,  St.  James' 
Church,  Lancaster;  Mr.  Allen  P.  Perley,  Christ 
Church,  Williamsport,  and  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Meredith, 
Christ  (Memorial)  Church,  Danville;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Frank  C.  Angle,  Christ  (Memorial) 
Church,  Danville. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Fallon  House.  Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton,  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Harrisburg,  acted  as  Ruler  of 
the  Feast. 

After  dinner  had  been  served  to  seventy-two 
members  and  guests  and  Mr.  Lamberton  had  been 
introduced  as  Ruler  of  the  Feast,  the  Address  of 
Welcome  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  R. 
Peale  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lock  Haven,  and  the 
Reponse  by  Mr.  C.  LaRue  Munson  of  Christ 
Church,  Williamsport;  Mr.  Harry  S.  Knight  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Sunbury,  addressed  the  meeting 
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on  "The  Parish  Club  in  the  Diocesan  Club;"  the 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Gibson  spoke  on  "The  Clergy  in 
the  Diocesan  Club;"  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, State  Librarian,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Harrisburg,  upon  "The  Co-operation  of  the  Laity 
with  the  Clergy  in  the  Work  of  the  Church;"  Bishop 
Darlington  made  the  closing  address  and,  after  the 
singing  of  the  doxology,  pronounced  the  blessing. 

Considering  the  distant  point,  the  meeting  was 
very  well  attended. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Hamilton  Club  in  Lancaster,  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1908. 

Dinner  was  served  to  eighty-three  members  and 
guests,  after  which  Mr.  John  W.  B.  Bausman  of 
St.  James'  Church,  Lancaster,  was  introduced  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  Feast.  The  Address  of  Welcome 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Atlee  of  St. 
James'  Church,  Lancaster;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Albion  W. 
Knight,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cuba,  addressed  the 
Club  on  "The  Foreign  Field:"  David  E.  Sparks, 
Ph.  D.,  President  of  State  College  spoke  on  "The 
Church  at  the  College,"  the  Rev.  William  Northey 
Jones,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Williamsport,  on 
"Recollections  of  the  Pan  Anglican  Congress," 
and  Bishop  Darlington  delivered  the  closing  ad- 
dress on  "The  Lambeth  Conference." 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting  the  President  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Frank  C.  Angle,  William  A. 
Brosious,  James  M.  Lamberton  and  George  N. 
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Reynolds  to  represent  the  Club  at  the  17th  Annua! 
Conference  of  Church  Clubs  of  the  United  States 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  April  1909,  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  the  Council  notes  the  fact  that 
Mr.  James  M.  Lamberton,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Harrisburg,  was  elected  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Church  Clubs  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

CHARLES  M.  CLEMENT, 

President. 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  May  12th,  1909. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Church  Club  of  The  Diocese  of  Harrisburg. 

MEETING  HELD  AT  LANCASTER,  NOV.  12,  1908. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  May  13th, 

1908   8134. 70 

Received  from  Members  and  Guests  from 

Aug.  24th,  1908  to  November  12th,  1908  154.00 

$288.70 

EXPENDITURES. 

1908. 

October  6th,  Chas.  F.  Chase,  National 

Secretary  for  Conference  Reports  —  $  4.12 

May  13th,  Menu  Cards  for  Lock  Haven. ..  6.00 

October  21st,  350  Reports  for  1908   25.00 

"      23rd,  Job  Work,  Morning  News  8.25 

November  11th,  Menu  Card  for  Lancaster  0.00 


$49.37 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer   $239.39 

FRANK  C.  ANGLE,  Treasurer. 

MEETING  HELD  AT  SHAMOKIN,  MAY  12,  1909. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  Nov.  12,  1909,  $239.39 
Received  from  Members  and  Guests  from 

Dec.  31st,  1909  to  May  17th,  1909   198.00 

$437.39 

1908. 

Nov.  12th,  Samuel  Saunders  Caterer. .  ..S  93.00 
"  12th,  The  Hamilton  Club,  Cigars.. .  16.70 
"  16th,  Telegram  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft..  1.07 
"    16th,  Bishop  Knight  Expenses   10.00 

1909. 

Mar.  10th,  Chas.  F.  Chase,  NatT.  Secretary  10.00 

Apr.  17th,  Postage   2.26 

Mav  T2th,  Robert  Thomas,  Music   11.00 

"    12th,  Windsor  Hotel    105.20 

"   12th,  Thos.  J.  Garland   10.00 

"   12th,  Menu  Cards  for  Shamokin  ...  6.00 

"   12th,  Morning  News  Printing   5.65 

"   12th,  Special  Train  to  Sunbury   45.05 

"   12th,  H.  P.  Campbell,  Flowers   3.00  .5319.53 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer   $117.86 

FRANK  C.  ANGLE,  Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1909-10 


GEORGE  N.  REYNOLDS, 
St.  Stephen's,  Lancaster. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Archdeaconry  of  Harrisburg. 
JAMES  M.  LAMBERTON, 
St.  Stephen's,  Harrisburg. 

JOHN  C.  SCHMIDT, 
St. John's,  York. 

Archdeaconry  of  Williamsport, 
HARRY  S.  KNIGHT, 
St.  Matthew's  Sunbtiry. 

DR.  HUGH  B.  MEREDITH, 

Christ  [Memorial) ,  Danville. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

FRANK  C.  ANGLE, 
Christ  (Memorial) ,  Danville. 

The  Officers  compose  the  Council. 
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UST  OF  MEMBERS, 
May,  190'.). 


Honorary  Members. 
The  Rf.  Rev.  Etnelbert  Talbot,  J).  I).,  LL.,  D.,  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  South  Bethlehem;  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darlington,  Ph.  D., 
1).  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg. 


Members. 

NAME.  CHTHrll  ADDRESS 

Allibone,  Lawrence  W  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Alricks,  Levi  B  St.  Stephen's   Harrisburg 

Angle,  Frank  C  Christ  (Memorial). ..Danville 

Arnold.!.  DeWitt   St.  John's  York 

Arnold  Ira  W  St  John's  Lancaster 

Atlee,  Benjamin  C  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Bailey,  Jr.,  Chas.  I,.,  . .St.  Stephen's   Harrisburg 

Baker,  Rev.  Leroy  F  All  Saints'   Selinsgrove 

Bare,  Walter  Scott   St.  James'   Lancaster 

Bailsman,  Jno.  YV.  B  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Beatty,  G.Irwin   St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Benford,  Rev.  Wm.  II  St.  John's  YVestfield 

Bishop,  Rev.  Geo.  R  St.  Luke's  ...Altoona 

Black,  Jeremiah  S  St.  John's  York 

Bosley,  Harry  C   St.  Stephen's  ...  .Harrisburg 

Bradshaw,  Sam  YV  Trinity   Steelton 

Blight,  B.  Frank  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Brinton,  Edward  I'  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Brosious,  William  A  St.  Matthew's   Sunbury 

Brown,  Ben.j.  W   St.  Luke's  Mt.  Joy 

Brown,  Thos.  J  St.  Luke's  Mt.  Joy 

Brown,  Walter  G  St.  Luke's  Jit.  Joy 

Brown,  Wm.  G  St.  John's   Lewistown 

Browne,  Rev.  Geo.  I  St.  John's  Lancaster 
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Bryan,  Clarke  

Burns,  Benj.  F  

Burrows,  Francis  G 


.St.  John's  

St.  Stephen  s. 
St.  Matthew  s 


 York 

Harrisburg 
. . .  Snnbury 


Carter,  Jno.  C  St.  John's   Lewistown 

Chapman,  Rev.  Henry  P  All  Saints'  Brookland 

Chittenden,  Rev.  Richard  L..A11  Saints'  Paradise 

Clement,  Charles  M  St.  Matthew's  Snnbury 

Cochran,  J.  Henry  Trinity  Williamsport 

Cochran,  Richard  E  St.  John's  York 

Cohen,  Frederick  W  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Crosman,  Jr.,  J.  Heron  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Gulp,  M.  P.,  John  F  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Davidson,  John  M  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Dennes,  John   St.  John's  York 

Dewart,  Wm.  L   St.  Matthew's  Snnbury 

Piggies,  Rev.  Jas.  W  St.  Paul's  Bloomsbnrg 

Porwart,  Rev.  Wm  Nativity  Newport 

Poster.  Jr.,  John  Christ  (Memorial)... Danville 

Preppard,  Wm.  J  St.  John's   Lancaster 

Pudley,  Wm.  W  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Dunlap,  Edward  F  St.  Stephen's.    .  Harrisburg 

Elias,  H.  C  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Emery,  William  Trinity  Williamsport 

Eshleman,  G.  Ross  St.  James'   Lancaster 

Espenshade,  A.  Howry  St.  Andrew's  State  College 

Falek,  Milton  S  St.  James'   Lancaster 

Farquhar,  Arthur  B  St.  John's  York 

Farquhar,  Francis  St.  John's   York 

Farr,  Creon  B  Trinity  Williamsport 

Ferriday,  A.  Reeder  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Franklin,  George  S  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Franklin,  Henry  S  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Freeze,  John  G  St.  Paul's  Bloomsburg 
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Gardiner,  Rev.  Frederic  Yeates  School    ...  Lancaster 

Gaskins,  Benjamin  A  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Gaskins,  Frank  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Gast,  Franklin,  St.  James'   Lancaster 

Gibson,  Rev.  Rob't.  F  Trinity  Williamsport 

Hamilton,  Samuel  A   St.  John's  Huntingdon 

Hamilton,  T.  Spenser   Trinity   Shamokin 

Hammond,  Wm.  B  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Hanna,  Bronnell  Trinity  Williamsport 

Harman,  John  G  St.  Paul's  Bloomsburg 

Harman,  J.  Lee  St.  Paul  .s  Bloomsburg 

Hartman,  Rev.  Harry  G  Trinity   Shamokin 

Hartman,  Herbert  W  St.  John's   Lancaster 

Hastings,  Frank   ....St.  Luke's  Altoona 

Hatton,  Levi  G  Trinity  Shamokin 

Haughton,  Rev.  Edward  ...  .Christ  (Memorial) ..  Danville 

Hay  ward,  Albert  H  St.  John's  York 

Healhcote,  John  St.  John's  York 

Heiges,  William  Smith  St.  John's  York 

Henderson,  William   St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Henderson,  Wm.  H  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Herman,  John  A   St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Hersh,  Grier  St.  John's  York 

Hewitt,  Rev.  John   St.  John's  Bellefonte 

Hildrup,  Jr.,  Wm.  T  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Hill,  Rev.  Wm.  P  Trinity  Steelton 

Hippie,  John  A   St.  Luke's  Mt.  Joy 

Hooper,  Rev.  Wm.  B  Trinity   Gettysburg 

Hopkins,  Harry  C   St.  James'  Lancaster 

Hoyt,  Rev.  G.  F.  Glading  St.  Paul's  Columbia 

Hu'ber,  Ivanhoe  S   ...Trinity  Shamokin 

Jones,  Rev.  Wm.  X  Christ  Williamsport 

Kalb,  Fred  C  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Keft'er,  John  J   St.  Paul's  Harrisburg 

Keller  Adam  St.  John's  Carlisle 

Klerx,  Heinrich  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 
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Knight,  Harry 
Kurtz,  Charles 


.St.  Matthew's 
St.  John's.. 


.Sun  bury 
 York 


Lamberton,  James  M  St..  Stephen's^,.. ...  Harrisburg 

Lanius,  Percy  L  St.  John's..;,..-.;....  York 

Lee,  Benj  M.  D  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Lesher.  Pierce,   St.  John 's. ...  ..Lancaster 

Livingstone,  Rev.  Jos.  W  St.  Augustine's. » , . Harrisburg 

Lloyd,  C,  Howard  St.  Stephen' s... ...  .Harrisburg 

Longenecker,  Oliver  G  St.  Luke's  ,..  ...Mt.  Joy 

Lorenz,  Fred  W.  V  Trinity  Shamokin 

Luckenbacb,  F.  M.. .. . .       ....  St.  Mark's   ..Tyrone 

Maguire,  Walter  P. .  . ..'..!.  .  .  .St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Marshall,  Edward  E  :.'.". .'. . .  .".Nativity  Newport 

Marshall,  W.  O. ......... ....T.'St.  'John's  Lancaster 

Mercur,  Chas.  H  '.Trinity  Steelton 

Meredith,  M.  D.,  Hugh  B..'.  .Christ  (Memorial).  .Danville 

Metz,  Elmer  H  :.'..';:. ...St.'  Stephen's;.'..  ..'Harrisburg 

Meyers,  Benjamin  F  St.  Stephen's. '., .  . .  Harjrisburg 

Middleton,  M.  D.,  Win.  J  Trinity  .....,...'.  .S'teelt on 

Miller,  Chas.  L  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Montgomery.  C.  Eugene  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Montgomery,  Thos.  L   .St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Morrison,  J.  Ralph        ,  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Mnnson.  C.  LaRue....  .Christ  Williamsport 

Myers,  Walter  F   St.  John's  .York 

McCaskey,- Hon.  Jno.  G  St  James'.-.,  ...Lancaster 

McCreath,  Andrews  St.  Stephen-  s. ......  Harrisburg 

McGinnis,  Thos.  H  St.  John's..  . ...... .Lancaster 

McMilllan  Rev.  Ales  ,,  .St.  John's    Carlisle 

McMullen,  David  .St.  James'  Lanpaster 

Nelson,  Edward  W. ........... .St.  Luke':s  ...   Altoona 

Newbold,  Willis  G....,,..t — St.  Andrew's  Harrisburg 

Nichols,  Eugene  F   ..... .St.  John's   York 

Nichols,  Rev.  Lewis,.,,..-. — St.  Paul's  Lock  Haven 

Nields,  J.  Percy  ..Trinity  .Shamokin 

North,  Jr.,  Hugh  M  St.  Paul's  Columbia 
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Oenslager,  M.  D.,  Jno   St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Olmsted,  LL.  P.,  Marlin  E  ...St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Page,  A.  Thomas   Christ  Williamsport 

Parsons,  George  W  Trinity   Steelton 

Peale,  Samuel  R   St.  Paul's  Look  Haven 

Perley,  Allen  P   Christ   Williamsport 

Pond,  Ph.  P.,  George  G  St.  John's  (B'l'f't) ...  .State  Col 

Porterfield,  Wm.  M  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Preston,  C.  A  St.  Luke's  Altoona 

 Antrim 


Quinn,  Rev.  .Tas.  C  Trinity  

Race,  Rev.  Alfred  E  Trinity  Chambersbnrg 

Ranter  M.  P.,  Chas.  A  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Rauniek,  M.  P.,  John  M.  J  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Raymond,  John  R  St.  John's  York 

Rebuek,  M.  P.,  Chas.  S   St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Renninger,  Horace  K  St.  Mark's. . .Northumberland 

Reynolds,  George  N  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Reynolds,  W.  Ered   St.  John  s  Rellefonte 

Rose,  David  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Rose,  James  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Rose,  William  J  St.  Luke's  Mechanicsburg 

Rosenmiller,  W.  F.  0  St.  John's  York 

Round,  Frederick  St.  Matthew's  Snnbury 

Ryan,  Rev.  Jesse  A  St.  Mark's  Williamsport 

Sawyer.  Francis  M   St.  John's  Huntington 

Sawyer,  Rev.  Rollin  A  St.  Stephen's  .  Harrisburg 

Schmidt,  GeorgeS  St,  John's   York 

Schmidt,  John  C  St.  John's  \ork 

Schoch,  Amon  Z  St.  Paul's  Bloomsburg 

Schroeder,  Henry  M  St,  James'  Lancaster 

Schroeder,  Jay  N.  St.  James'  Lancaster 

Shay,  Edward  E   Christ  Williamsport 

Shoch,  Thomas  A.  W   St.  John's  York 

Shugert,  John  M   St.  John's  Bellefonte 

Simmons,  Rev.  Jas  D   Incarnation  lorK 
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Skottowe,  Rev.  Jno.  C  St.  Luke's   Mt.  Hope 

Sleppy,  Jos.  Guy  St.  Paul's, ,  Bloomsburg 

Small,  George  St.  John's   York 

Small,  Philip  A  St.  John's  York 

Smith  Frank  A  St.  Stephen's  Harrisburg 

Smith,  Clement  G  Hope  Mt.  Hope 

Smith,  H.  Persifor  St.  James'   Lancaster 

Smith,  Kev.  Carroll  N   St.  Laurence's,  Osceola  Mills 

Spangler,  Chauncy  K   St.  John's  York 

Spangler,  Jr.,  Edw.  W  St.  John's  York 

Steacy,  Edwin  G  St.  John's  York 

Stebgen,  Geo.  F   St.  John's  Marietta 

Steele,  C.  E  Trinity  Tyrone 

Swank,  Jacob  H  St,  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Swenk,  M.  D.,  Chas.  H  St.  Matthew's  Sunbury 

Sword  Smith   St.  John's  Lancaster 

Sword,  Walter  K  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Tate,  Rev.  Martin  L  St.  Luke's. ..  .Mechanicsburg 

Twombly,  Rev.  C.  Gray  St.  James'   Lancaster 

Van  Baman,  Walter  W  St.  John's   York 

Vatter  Jno.  D  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Venson,  Edward  A   St.  John's  York 

Wanner,  Atreus  St.  John's  York 

Ward,  Martindale  I  St.  Andrew's   Harrisburg 

Watson,  Rev.  Arthur  J  St.  John's  Huntingdon 

Wentworth,  Elmer  E  St.  John's   York 

Whitney,  Geo.  M  St.  Stephen's.  ...Harrisburg 

Wigfall,  Samuel  St.  Paul's  Bloomsburg 

Williams,  John  E  St.  John's  York 

Wirt,  Paul  E  St.  Paul's  Bloomsburg 

Woodle,  Rev.  Allen  S  St.  Luke's  Altoona 

Worden,  James  H  .St.  Paul's  Harrisburg 

Yates,  Rev.  Thos.  R   St.  John's.. So.  Williamsport 

Young  Men's  Club  B.  F.  Bright,  Secy .  .Sunbury 

Zook,  Morris  St.  John's  Lancaster 

Total  Active  Members  199 
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CONSTITUTION. 


As  Amended  May  13,  1908. 


ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 

Section  1  The  name  of  this  Association  is 
THE  CHURCH  CLUB  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
HARRISBURG. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  Club  shall  be  to 
cultivate  a  better  acquaintance  among  the  Clergy- 
men and  Churchmen  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg,and  to  increase  their  in- 
terest in  the  religious,  moral  and  educational  work 
of  the  Church. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 

Section  1.  Any  Clergyman  resident  in  the 
Diocese  of  Harrisburg  is  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  Club  during  his  residence  therein. 

Section  2.  Any  baptized  Layman  of  the 
Church,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  eligible 
to  membership  who  is  a  supporter  of  the  Church 
within  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg, 
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and  who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Council  of 
the  Club. 

Section  3.  Any  organized  Parish  Church  Club 
in  this  Diocese  shall  be  eligible  to  representa- 
tive membership  in  this  Club, and  may  elect  a  rep- 
resentative to  any  Annual  or  Semi-annual  Meeting 
of  the  Club  for  each  twenty-five  members  of  such 
Parish  Club,  subject  to  payment  of  dues  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Section  4.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ex- 
officio  shall  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  Club. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Government. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President, 
four  Vice  Presidents — two  from  each  Archdea- 
conry, and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  they  shall 
constitute  the  Council  of  the  Club.  They  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  chosen  and  have  accepted  office. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
Lay  members  of  the  Club. 

The  officers  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  in- 
cident to  their  offices. 

Section.  2.  The  Council  shall  have  entire 
control  of  the  Club,  subject  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  such  action  as  the  Club  may  take  at  its  meet- 
ings.   Three  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They 
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shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  body 
until  the  next  annual  election,  and  to  elect  new 
members,  upon  nomination  by  two  members  of 
the  Club,  control  the  funds,  determine  the  order 
of  exercises,  appoint  speakers,  and  carefully  con- 
sider the  interest  of  the  Club.  All  matters  of  busi- 
ness shall  be  introduced  through  them,  and  they 
shall  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a  full  report 
for  the  previous  year.  They  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  two  members  of  the  Club,  not  members 
of  the  Council,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Meeting. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  two  stated  meet- 
ings each  year,  beginning  with  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Easter-tide  followed  by  one  in  the  Autumn. 
The  stated  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  Arch-dea- 
conries  successively,  the  day  and  place  being  fixed 
by  the  Council;  and  each  member  shall  receive  at 
least  two  weeks'  notice  thereof  from  the  Secretary. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Council; 
and  shall  be  called  at  the  written  request  of  ten 
members;  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  purpose  of  such  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Annual  Dues. 
Section  1.     The  annual  dues   shall    be  Two 
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Dollars  payable  in  advance  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  provided  that  if  a  member  attend  two 
dinners  in  the  club  year  he  shall  pay  $1.50  addi- 
tional. Members  elected  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  shall  pay  Two  Dollars.  Each  Parish  Club 
becoming  a  member  of  this  Club  shall  pay  the 
annual  dues  of  Two  Dollars  for  each  representa- 
tive it  shall  be  entitled  to  elect,  and  an  additional 
$1.50  for  each  representative  who  shall  attend  the 
second  dinner  in  any  year. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  no  other  assess- 
ments of  any  kind;  and  no  subscription  shall  be 
asked  for,  or  collection  made  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Club. 

Section  3.  Dinners  shall  be  given  immediate- 
ly after  the  two  stated  meetings,  without  charge  to 
the  members.  Members  may  invite  as  guests  to  a 
dinner  Clergymen  and  Laymen,  by  paying  two 
dollars  for  each  guest,  and  by  giving  three  day's 
notice  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  4.  Newly  elected  members  failing 
to  pay  their  dues  as  herein  provided,  within  thirty 
days  after  notice  of  their  election  has  been  mailed 
to  them,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  declined  mem- 
bership. 

Section  5.  Members  neglecting  to  pay  the 
annual  assessment  six  months  after  it  is  due,  may 
be  dropped  by  vote  of  the  Council. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
Quorum. 

Section  1.  Fifteen  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,provided  each  Arch- 
deaconry is  represented. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Resignations. 
Section  1.  Resignation  of  membership  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  and  shall 
not  be  accepted  by  the  Council  until  all  indebted- 
ness to  the  Club  of  the  member  resigning,  shall 
have  been  discharged. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Amendments. 
Section  1  This  Constitution  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  stated  meeting  of  the  Club  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  that 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  shall  have  been  mailed  to 
each  member  stating  the  proposed  amendment. 
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von 

UALTERO 
BODANO, 

W  aucfr  tin 

Mtx(t\wxbu$tt  $$nefir  ■ 

©ffctjricben  QUSPenfylvanient'n  America, 

SBotinnen  erne  Unfettebtmg  jmiV 
f$m  etrtem  SBtlfcen  itnt>  ^n^tfcfeen 

pctrus  fibcc  ct>5t  feinen  ITJanS  «af ,  anO  fpcacb: 
Wnn  ccfrtbce  icb  mit  &ec  XDatbeit ,  Dfl£  (BttXEC 
Die  pecjon  nidn  anftebet  ,  fon&etn  in  aihtUy 
X>o\d  i  aw  3bn  furcbtet  two  #ecbt  tbnt  /  Dee 
jfi  3bm  <wgenebm.   A&or.  io,  34. 3?. 


m 


QSfcljon  Diele  Bewnbfitn  con 
frommen  unD  ®ottfce figen  ^er* 
jonen  Durcj)  Den  $)rucf  bcfanW 
gemaefct  fei?nD  /  tt>efcf>^^  Die 
bens  *  53efd?retbuti9  &eiltg*c 
©«kit/  i7*f.geDrucft/gnug* 
fam  ertwifet  /  roie  Dag  unter  Dec  3idmt|cbett 
W$t  m  a«cn  Beiten  unD  Orfen  fromme  @ee# 
(en  genjefen  ;  mvaut  tin  /eDer  /  Der  tin  guncfr 
ton  urd  Q3eaif rDe  f>at  urn  3@(u*  nacfoufoigen/ 
fcaDurd;  aufaemunferf  unD  erbauet  tverDen  Fan* 
SBtikn  aber  Die  mefjreflen  unter  ^rorejlanfen 
in  folder  ginbifDung  flt&en  /  aft  Dag  Die  fo  ge* 
nannte  grommen  meljrere  Siebe  unD  ©eneigt* 
fait  ju  Denen  unter  Der  !K6mifc&cn  ffirc&e  geme* 
fenen  Myfticis  batten  /  ale  ju  Den  erleucbfefen 
93rot?fianten ;  Da  DocJ)  Die  (extern  mej>rere$  Zifyt 
unD  grfdnntmi*  gebabt  batten  /  unD  Don  Den 
3nt(>umern  Der  Oidmifcben  ftircfce  befretjet  ge* 
ttefen :  Derljaiben  bat  man  »or  Dienlid)  eracfrref/ 
turd)  einige  grempelen  unD  ?ebeng  *  Q5efcbrei* 
bungen  eon  $rote|fanfen  Dicfe  ginbilDung  au§ 
Detn  20eg  ju  raumen;  unDroirD  ein  /eDer  /  Dec 
sin  unpartfcepifftr*  ©etnutb  b$|et/  gnugfehen 
unD  ubrrjeugt  fepn  Wnnen  /  Dag  alle  Die/enige/ 
|  21  i  Die 


4  $£1    ©  g& 

Die  ©Oft  im  Sent  uno  C&oi&rit  fud)en  anju* 
bdtenunD  jutiencn/  unD  inDcr  ©cmutl)3>©e* 
Lit  (eg  feo  in  n>  jg  uor  >13artl>c \)  oDer  vgeetc  Der* 
ftlbe  gemtfen)  tor  ©Oil  gcivanDelt  baben/  ci* 
nerl«>  einne*  fletvefen  frpno.  UnD  ill  eg  roarlid) 
xu  bcDauren  /  Da§  Die  melflc  Sbnflcn  nur  out 
beonunaen  ibv  <£i)ri|ienthum  gend;ret  baben; 
Da  Dcr  cine  rufft/  bier  i|l  Ct>n|lu6  5  tax  anDcr/ 

t)a  i|t  £bri(lug  s  "nC)  ™"n  mcm  c*  m,t  ,rm 
mm  befd>auct/  fo  bt|tebet  Der  fdmtlicbe  ©ifput 
nut  in  duffrlic&en  Sormcn  unD  bloffen  ©ieo* 
nungen  :  UnD  ware  ju  nninfcfcen  /  J>a&  Die 
fectirifclK  styjurcn  mdcjtcn  ntcDcrfleriffeti  »erj 
Den  ;  UnD  ebenDer  roirD  aud)  Der  ©urebbrucb 
Deg  Dv^icbd  Cbnlii  ni*t  gefd)eben  /  bi§  Dafc 
Dirfe  Lauren  nieDergeultcn  I111D  /  unl »  WJ 
man  nur  einen  ©runD  Deg  red)tfd)aftenen 
©HaubenS  lebret  unD  ocrfunDiqct  /  nemlid): 
unferm  J&folanCe  3  €  @  U  ©  in  femer  Jiebe/ 
S>cmutl>/ftc.  nacbjufolgen /  unD m  ■^erlauj* 
nung  unD  2(bfagung  alleg  Deffen/  n>a«|unDlicW 
ettel /  nid)tig  unD  perqdnglid)  ift. 

UnD  tvirD  cin  jcDrr ,  Der  bicnnnen  feinen 
©lauben  emftlicb  fucbt  JU  grunDcn  /  fid)  nicftt 
»iel  an  duffere  gormen  unD  efflepnunflen  bin* 
Den  /  bid  menigcr  anDere  Darju  notbiqen  unD 
anratben:  unD  wirD  eg  einem  foldhcn 1  flleid)* 
gultig  fenn  /  ob  Der  Sterne  tit  jwrn»,rt' 
i'utberifd)  /  Oiomifd)  /  oDer  n>ag  W^JM  c« 
fenn  nufl  /  roann  cr  nur  fpiivet  /  Dab  m  Dec 
f>auptfdd)lid)cn  Dieligion  /  urn  gefu*  nad)$u> 
folgen  /  Dcr  emfctge  #runD  unD  Sroecr  ml 


m  o  m  -  nt  * 

Unb  biefeg  \ft  cer  recfrte  ^nmwm  W$m 
mlfym  aucb  Dei-  t)tilw  ^au!u$  Den  @orin* 
tberen  fud)te  etniuDruifen  /  unb  Den  gancE 
unter  t'Dnen  /  Der  Durd)  cie  ^ahmen  ^3aulifd>/ 
SipoUtfcb  unD  5?epf)ifci;  fid)  l)ereor  ft>atc  /  toecj 
ju  rdumen.  &  mare  ju  nnmfcben  /  f  a$  otic 
@l)riflen  in  Die  $?eenung  famen  /  r»ie  Dec 
SipoRel  Q3etru^  /  Da  er  ju  Dem  #epbm* 
fdben  gornelio  beruffen  teurbe  /  Da  er  fprad;: 
Him  erfafcre  icfc>  writ  fcer  IT^rl^it  /  twj? 
<B<D££fcie  p^rfon  nicbt  *tnfiet)t  /  fortbem 
in  flUerkv  t?o!<f  /  wcv  Jfyn  furcfetec  unb 
rccbt  t\)Ut  /  Der  tfi  angew&m. 

UnD  Dicfeg  jetget  jicb  aud>  flat  lid? »  au* 
Dtefem  bepgrfugten  Q3riefe  /  eon  einera  from* 
men  unD  ajaubfyafften  greunDe  autf  America 
gefdjrieben  /  Dafj  Die  Dorrigc  2BUten  em  gicfct 
in  iljrem  ©emutije  baben  /  n>eld)eS  eiefe  <£l>ri* 
jien  bffdjdmen  rmrb. 

$?an  ijl  33ornebmen3  eevfc&iebene  Sebeni* 
Q3efd>retbuncirn  eon  frommen  sjMofeftanren/ 
aid  aud)  eon  anDeren  erieu$fefen  -]3er(onen 
in  fleinm  ^eilen  !>croug  ju  qeben  /  Damit 
Diefelben  eor  einen  germnen  $rfijj  etmni  je* 
Den  /  Der  jum  ©ufen  gencigt  ift  »  $u  ^ni 
roerDen  f6nnm ,  unD  nrirb  man  jeDcg  mm 
bee  j'etarm  W»n*.*£aujf  nod)  Dae  eine  ooifi 
anDere  /  Dag  gur  aHjjemfinen  2lujfmur.i«i'ung 
Dienlid)  erad)fet  reirD  /  brefuaen. 

UnD  rrirD  Die  2lbflcbt  eorncmlicfr  fepn  /  Dag  | 
buri  Dergieic^en  £ebcti3  -<  ^efd>t?ibungen  ®t* 

I  j       tegm*  ; 


lfflrnfceif  fleflebtn  n?trt>  /  hi  gemfinrn  3u(am* 
menfunfftm  $ur  21ufrnunferunfl  Dtd  dfcHh 
Itd;en  frbentf  |1ct>  ju  untfrreDen  :  unD  fol  Da$s 
jcnige  /  tt?a^  an  ben  geDrucf rcn  ^cmplarirn  pro- 
fitirt  roirD  /  Dera  2)urfltiflfn  mtffletljnlct 
werDw. 

UnD  tvirD  ^>!>rned>R  fotofn  /  n>ann  ©0^*5: 
geit  unb  ©flfflftibfir  Derfldnn<f  /  tsa^  £eben 

t>071  Conrad  von  Bcuncngcn ,  ^urgff* 

nieitfcr  &on  'JimficrDam. 


£>a$  2tkn 

ten 

GUALTERO  BODANO, 

3>rebtgem  ju  Slmfterbam* 

&it\t  «5iRon'e  f>at  Gualtcrus  Bodanus&on  fid) 

felbtf  auffgejeiebnet  /  in  M  Q5or*OieDc 
feine$23ucj)$/  genantrt  fLefyrebevVOav* 
fcrit  /  t>ie  itccb  tor  (Sottfeelig&tt  if!/ 
unD  laufet  alfo : 

nter  alien  £)ingen ',  bie  einemt* 
ntmftigen  duatuv  wtf  emmen? 
if!  m  if)vm  23erfianb  nicf>t^  an* 
ne(jmlid)erg  /  ate  bie  feehgmacbeJtbe 
Wu&bM.  $onte  man  biefelbe  mit 
lebenbigen  garben  red)t  abma&len  f  fa 
nmrbe  ntcmanb  fet)n  t  fcer  nidjt  mit  ei* 
ner  brennenben  gtebe  fud)en  umrbe ,  ftd) 
mitibr  ettrifllid)  jit  ttemniaen.  §(bei*  fa 
annebmltcb  t^re  6d)onbeit  if!  »  fo  be* 
fd)wedid)  if!  ftc  ftnben >  nad>bcm  fte 
burd)  bie<Sunbe  ^t&et'(£tMn&€ienb 
vemieben  if!.  2)er  S&vftanb  if!  wr* 
t)tmcfelt  f  unb  ittet  in  tnden  Umwegcn, 
unb  wann  a*  t>en  <8d)ein  unb  ba$ 

%  4  ©cijim* 
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<5cbtmmern  bei*  2Beiftbcit  antvifft,  fb 
fialt  unb  ergretfft  erg  voi'  tie  wabre 
SBcifcbeit  felbfrcn. 

2>icfes  ftat  filer  SBwfcweifc  Cebcs ,  fo 
ctn^ctiUei'Socrads  geipcfcn,  unb  per 
Cfbritfi  ©eburt  4 1  o  3abr  gelebet ,  in  fci* 
tier  Cafel  bee  mcnfd)hd>m  lebens 
fein  t>cr^cileUet. 

(£r  fteigte  in  ctnev  (5d)ifbcm)  bret) 
Umh-cig  unb  Lauren  ,  beren  jeajiebe 
tin  Xbor  batre :  3»  bcr  bitten  mac  cm 
jdber  Self? 1  unb  eben  barauf  cin  Xcnv; 
pel ,  genannr  bcr  Cempel  bet:  0ee* 
Ufftttt. 

S)ie  9>fotte  beg  erff  en  Umf  reifeg  bteg 
fceri£tijflancf  bee  lebctts:  }u  beflen 
©rtten  ein  TPetb  auf  ctnem  £bron  fag, 
fofrlicb  cjeftdbct  f  unb  mit  alferfen  3u* 
twlen  bebangen  ,  mit  cincm  qulbcnen 
25rd)cr  in  bettyanb ,  wovam  ftc  oMcnt 
in'c  gebobren  umrben  (  unb  burcb  bie 
9>fcite  bcg£eben3wrircncingebcn ,  $u 
trtnefen  gab.  3bi*  9ia&mc  biefi  Vet* 
ftibvnng. 

$aum  waren  bie  Retire ,  bie  bierauS 
gctruncf  cn,  unb  in  iftrem  33er|f  anbrer* 
btmcfeft  warcn,  burd)  baSXboi'  eingc* 
ttetten ;  fo  bea/cjnete  ibnen  ein  £auffcn 

an* 


$83  °  6R  ? 
anberet*  tt>ckgef$mucfter  3Betber  - be* 
ttn  etntge  btejfen  tlieyiumg/  anbere 
XPoIltift  /  anbere  Begierbeit-  Wit 
■bicfcr  ©efeHfcbafft  it?an5e(ten  fte  tteffer 
em  unb  feet,  tug  fie  §u  tuner  nacfenben 
blinben  grauen  mir&angen&en  ^)aa^ 
ren ,  unb  bit  auf  etnev  runben  .fugel 
ffunb,  famen,  bteumeribrewemenbe 
unb  lac&enbe  £ufd)auei\@oIb,  ©tlbetv 
kronen,  Scepter ,jc.  augwarff;  idciv 
j 'fiber  ftd)  bit  SBeftsSftcnfdjen  erfreuen 
unb  Derwunbeiu  Sfjr  3?ame  war 

f)a  fte  ftcf)  nun  fjieran  cmeSBetfttcr* 
gaft,  giengen  fie mete fort,  unbtrafc 
fen  etne  anbere  ©efeKfcbafft  tton  2Bet* 
bern  an ,  bit  fit  empftengen  unb  f  figtem 
Unb  bsefe  bteften  &d)tneid)tkv/ 
<0elb  *  unb  ^kifdxe  ^  iutf  ♦  , 

SDte  aber  tfiefer  ©efeUfebaffr  entcuen* 
gen  /  unb  511  btm  swetjten  Umgang  f  a* 
men  f  funbm  an  btv  Spfort  tint  mobeffe 
grau ,  mtt  ctneni  £$#4  in  ber  £)anb. 
Unb  hit  bteg  bit  fcufdyibcmimtc  ober 
Wfdtmwdu  (Btkhrtbcit. 

$Bte  fte  nun  auf  hkfeibt  mikbt ,  unb 
ben  berfelben  tmterrifytet  wren ,  gien-; 
gen  fte  bard)  bitpfm,  pdner©efeuV 

j  '51  5  fc&afft 
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fcfcafft  wfcbiebener  emtfger  unb  be 
jcbdfttiger banner:  beren  etnic^c  fan 
gen  /  anbere  auf  ©ayten  fpteltcn/ 
anbere  mtt  ber  ^immel^unb  i£rb^ 
&ugel  umgiengen,  anbere  bic  Super- 
liLiemmaflcit;  wotfon  emXbctl  lange 
23drte ,  anbere  lange  Mantel  unb  9\bcf  e 
trugen,  unb  bieffeii  tbeile  Spoeten,  tbeite 

Orarores ,  Diale&ici ,  Mulici ,  Arirhme- 
tici,  Geometry,  Aitrologi,  Peripatetici, 
Critici  ,  Epicura?i ,  &c.  WNUt  We!d)en 

£euten  and)  nod)  bie  tneymmg  unb 
Cbotbcit  /  bie  tfynen  im  erften  (Eui* 
gang  begegnet,  fid)  etnfanb:  wownfte 
ntd>t  f  onten  befret)t  merben ,  big  tie  auf 
ben  red)ten  2Beg  gef  ommen  ,  unb  buret) 
cine  befonbere  l\tafft  t»en  ber  Un* 
lviffeftbcit  /  bie  fie  an  bem  erft  en  gin*  ir 
tritt  bes  £ebentf  getruncf  en  batten ,  gc. 
purgiret  warcn.  tt 
2Sann  fte  aber  tdngft  eineg  fcbmablettt;;. 
unb  ungebabnten  25eg$  t  auncr  biefcrb 
©cfcUfdbafft,  nad)  einem  engender  t>: 
gen  i  woburd)  man  in  ben  britten  Um^t 
gang  eingieng  ,  barinnen  ber  XemtfelUr 
ber  2£cigf)cit  unb  (Slucffeligfrit  aufft: 
einem  jdben  $elfen  lag ,  gefoiumen ;  foe 
faben  fie  auf  bem  gclfcn  $wo  \oacf  ereVv 

unb  i 


unb  jfowf  c  SBeiber  fW)en ,  nemltcf) 
Abitinenria ,  bk  tgntbaltuna  /  unb 
Patientia ,  bit  igtbnlm  »g  /  weicfte  t>en 
fKetfen&en  einen  guten  Sfttttf)  tinftefc 
0)en  /  i^ncn  entgeqen  giengen ,  fife  beii 
fcen  £an5en  ergrieffen ,  tint)  in  bit 
<pot)c  iot)en  ,  and)  ~&tafft  unb  Vet* 
mm  mpm ,  bag  fie  baib  mt 
vm  3BetgI)ctt  Hmmm  foltm.  ^obny 
fte  ifinen  einen  ftc&ern  2Beg  amtnefen, 
t  woi-auf  fte  fte  bur*  einen  Bufci>  ut 
I  ewer  angenefrmen  iPeybe  /  fcie  bm& 
emen  fallen  (glam*  beflraftfet  wwU, 
fwireten :  in  u>elc&er  em  £l)or  war, 
ftomm  erne  fxttfame  fdybmmatwti  auf 
■  emem  riereef  tfjten  <5tem  fajfe ,  in  etn* 
faitigcm  £abtt ,  mtf>  mil  gwo  fc&toeit 
mnaenSotJtern  an  ifjrer  (5dte. 
gjep  (Belebrtbett  /  unb  ilyte  Zkbtct 
Wmmit  unb  ubttsmmm,  £tefe 
t  ue^abte  ifjre  Siebhabe?  mit  Vet)  ©a* 
J**  tX>mvaum  /  $ufmbenbeit 
unogjtille.  €ftefte  fte  abenur&fbtt 
etniteffm ,  parajiten  fte  fte  \>on  bet 
Umvijfenbtit  unb  jvttbnm  /  bit 
fie  attg  bent  25ec^er  bet*  Perfubnmct 
1  Mtrmtcf  en  &atten,un&  £tt$ei$  *  en  afe 
boffatt/^egtwbe/  imb 


^ad)bcm  fie  alfo  puvgtrt ,  lMtrben 
fie  cinaclaffcn  ,  ba  ftc  etnen  £auflrm 
fcbbner  unb  ftttfamcr  graucn  antral  | 
fen  ,  ba  ntcf)tg  qcfdjmincf  tc*  tint)  Jem  j 
aufacpuete*  $lctb    feben  war.  ptc . 
eifre  f>icg  iHr^nnrnuf; ;  t>tc  anberc « 
nwren  aU  ibrc  ©ebwefrern  ,  ate  :  btc 
t>tc  Capffetfet't  /  etc  (Bcrccbtigteit/  • 
t>ic  bntte  btc  2aifncbttctfctt^  bte  ; 
tnerte  gflABgtat  /  bit  ffinfte@ttMJ» 

tuna  /  tmb  btc  acbte  tinb  Ic?te  Barm; . 
foeti&tgfctfc 

gfttt  biefev  ©cfcllfdiafft  f  amen  ftc 
aufben  idften  gelfen ,  ba  ber  Xempel: 
fhmb:  in  beflen  portal  etne  m^m 
grau  attf  etnem  cinabencn  Xbrcn  fa£ 
mtt  cuter  2Uon  pon  SSlumcn  ,  abet ; 
cfmc  anbern  9>ra*t  OTiert-  ©JF  i 
fttefi  &t\Meit  /  tmb  f fente  aUc  btc 
fo  ;u  i&r  f amen  ,  mit  OPctfebett  urn 
CBlucffclicjeett- 

*      *      *  tr: 

5lu$  btcfer  label!  iff  ftar ,  wte  bt 
wabre  tPetgbett  ben  £enbcn  fo  an  . 
nebm(td)  porfam  ,  M  wtc  fcfcwer  fie  ej6i 
urtbctltcn,  bar&u  511  fldangen ;  tnberijgi 


ffe  nt*t  aUcintitanntm,  wte  nrir  mit 
etnem  t>etSurfcfeftiri  23er|lanb  m  t>te 
SBdt  gebcfiren  »  unb  baf)ero  m  ber 
3uaenb  bur*  tf)ort*temeyrmnffett/ 
XPolIuRe  unb  Begterfceit  wtfitfrt 
umrben;  fonbernune  au*  ba$a>iuC£ 
ber  2Be(t  etmge  bur*  @cbmetct)eley 
unb  Aoffart  /  anbere  bur*  <gett$/ 
anbere  bur*  aflerleg  ©attung  bee 
(Bottlogbeit  /  jurttcf  btefte ,  bag  fte 
ft*  nt*t  einmal  nad)  bem  <5*ein  ber 
SBetg&ett  unb  £ugenb  umfeften ;  unb, 
fofte  jebo*bur*SHeuober  anbern^u* 
faU  wetfev  worben ,  unb  ft*  befferten, 
bag  fte  #id}il0l  bur*  ben  <5*em  ber 

.  rS0etgl>etturtbCugcttb/m  ben  fvtym 
^unftert  unb  Philofophie  aufgeftalteft 
uritrben ,  barm  bo*  bte  wafcre  SBetg* 

^  bett  unb  ©uufjel¥ett  nt*t  m  ftnben: 
alfc  bag  wenige ,  ifireffl  Urtfml  na*f 
0)  na*  ber  roabren  ©(ucffeeltgfett 
burd)  ben  ungebabnten  jdben  2Be$ 
brtngen  Iteffen  f  i  21, 

$itt  btefen  ©letcbmtfien  wolten  fte 
ben  9ttenf*en  Don  ber  Uittugenb  unb 
@cbem^lX?etftbert  ober  @cbem* 
dklel)ttt)ett  abbrmgen.  S)arunt  fagte 
ter  Philofophus ,  bag  bte  $uglegung 

fet* 
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feiner  £afc(  fur  bit ,  fo  eg  anljorren,  * 
ttotfer  ($efaf)r  ware* 

<5o  ofir  id)  biefe  £afel  anfefye ,  ftnbe  | 
id)  torn  mein  i'eben  f  unb  ben  SBea,,  } 
ben  icb  a,ca,ana,en.  3d)  mug  eg  anbern 
jum  Q3oitf)eii,  unb  jum  $>reig  ber  un^  1 
bea,i*ei?t(id)en  gie&e  unb  ©nabe  (B£)t*  ' 
res  gegen  mid)  erjdftlen ,  *pf.  1 39, 1 4. 

3d)  war  nod)  jung  f  ate  id)  burdj  | 
bag  £efen  beg  21.  unb  31.  (Earn  ber  i 
©prud)en  tbafcmonte  ,  fo  ba  banbeln  ! 
torn  Hob  bet  Wei%t)eit/  nitcbiwin*  1 
berbar  bewocjen  fanb  >  ob  id)  fd)onnid)t  1 
tterjrunbe,  wag  ^.eifcbeit  ware.  9(Hem  1 
id)  wunfd)te  $u  fogreiffen  ,  wie  ber  1 

fauff  f)anbe(  ber  SBetg&ett  betTer  ware,  1 
6  beg  <5ilbere ,  beg  ©olbg  f  unb  ber  1 
(£bcla,effewen ,  unb  ftu  jtymritfen  ben 
Satun  beg  £ebeng,  weil  er  fo  ajucf(td) 
madjre. 

SOHt  biefer  9$ea,ierbe  ofjnc  Q3crfranb,  1 
wei(  id)  aud)  atfS  bem  SSeckr  ber  Un^  ' 
wiffenftcit  ^trancfen  batte ,  wurbe  id)  ' 
ben  <©d)ttfen  iiberliefftrt  1  um  bie  £a*  j 
teinth'.K  utt&  ©rted)tf#e@>£fld)  $u  ler* 
nen.  fiber  id)  frattc  bag  tlnajttcf ,  bag 
id)  nad)  bem  €>d)(enbcr  biefer  Berber* 
benen  ^cit  ,  rmt  ber  mciffen  3ua,enbf 

burd) 


burd)  etnen  buncf  efn  fcerwtnjen  SBea 
twirbe  umber  gefdtfept.  9ftetn  (Be* 
bdd)tnug  ttmrbe  burd)  tfetes  augroen* 
big  *  gernen  unb  nrieb-erbolen  ,  oftne 
SSerftanb,  ober  25e<jrteft" ,  ober  £u* 
fammenbang  5et*  Sfteplen  unb  <8a* 

i  d>en ,  tmmerbm  gepeinujetr  unb  man 
wolte  mtcbbereben » bag  baSbteSBetg* 
fteit  ware  ,  trie!  au$wnbi$  &u  fenten* 
3d)  aber  fonte  e$  md)t  glauben ,  unb 
ber£anbetttnirbe  mtr  fo  smtnber ,  bag 
id)  gat*  wieber  umjewenbet  ftdttef 
wann  me&t  tie  SSe^terbe  ju  (ernen, 
m$  SBetgbett  ware ,  mtdj  gurttcf  <je* 
Wten;  tannin  3ugenb  auffSBof* 
foft  unb  S5egterbe  mtr  gefofeet  ,  mbem 
eg  mir  an  ben  S)iwjen  ber  2Be(t  ntd)t 
gemanaelt 

3*  fam  enbtfd)  nadj  bem  93erlauff 
t>on  fteben  Saftren  aus  bem  <5taub  ber 
untertt  @d)ulcit  /  unb  etlete  mtt 
greuben  nad)  ben  bobcrt  /  tn  ber  pofc 

i  nuns ,  bafelbft  genngltd)  bit  SBetg&ett 
iw  ftnben*  2f  ber ,  bitwil  niemanb  t>on 
benen,  bit  bit  2(ufftd)t  fiber  meme  <&tu* 
bitn  batten,  bie  mtr  fo  annebmltcbPor* 
gefommene  SBetgbett  erfenneten,  t>tcl 
wemger  ben  naftejlen  2Beg  ba&unt>u§*» 

ten; 

b      ..  ..  .    ;  '      ,  .   .  '  A 
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ten,  fo  mu&te  id)  mid) ,  auf  2inraf)teit 
anberer  gcutc ,  bcnrocifcn  unb  a/Ieftr* 
ten  ?)?dnnern  metner  <5tabt  uberlafc 
fen ,  bic  mid)  uberrebcten,  bcrndbeftc 
tint)  ftbertte  2Bca,  ware ,  bic  <5d)ul* 
Philofophie  berfeiben  J?ctt  ju  unterfu* 
cben  (  unb  bar&u  511m  gebrer  ben  ju 
erwdblen ,  ber  bamals  in  ben  (5d)ulcn 
rnctnee  23attcrlanbc$  ber  (Selef)rtcfrc 
war. 

3d)  bilbe  mil*  ein ,  bafi  id)  bamate 
an  ber  spfortcn  beg  jwegten  Uma,ang> 
gewefen.  5>ann  bie  (frfafjrung  bat 
mid)  cjelcbrt  1  baf?  bie  «Ratb*lcute  mid) 
an  tract  beg  2$ctb$,  falfcb^berubm^ 
tc  (gelebrtbeit  /  wrlcttct.  «9iit  bie* 
fan  S3emi(j  nun  fam  id)  nad)  I'cnbcn, 
alhve  id)  bie  ©efcUjitafft  aller  fold)er 
<D)?enfd)cn  antratf  i  bie  ber  Philofophus 
in  ben  jweyten  Uma,ana,  ftcllct ,  ncm* 

Itd)5>DCtcn  1  Oratores,  Logicos,  Mu- 
llens, Arirhmeticos,Geometras,  Aftro-  j 
logos  ,  Peripateticos  ,  Criticos,  Epicu-  r 
r#os,  &c.  3d)  vcrfugte  mid)  unter  fte  fl 
uric  f  ntd)t  Sttteifflenbe  ,  id)  ttntrbe  unter  g 
ibncnbicwabrcSBcigbcttfinbcn.  <£v\h  t 

ltd)  l)ic(t  id)  bet)  ben  Peripateticis  Col- 
legia Logica:  nid)t  allctn  biefcibe  nad) 

ber 
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$et  ffiobt  bet  geit  uerfie&oi  m  lemen, 
fmbetn  and)  bkfeibe  bet)  alien  SBtjfen* 
fcbafften  in  bk  Pra&ic  ju  bringem 
S3ermitteff!  ber  Phyfica  wdte  id)  and) 
I  allc  ftcbtbare ,  unb  bk  SDtncje ,  tie  un* 
I  terbem3ftenbfei)nb,  t»ur  c&  f ftnuff el  en* 
SWonberticb  abet*  wait  mit  bk  Meta- 
phyiica  awjepriefen ,  ate  bk  erne  allies 
meme  S(nlettenn  wave ,  atfer  SBtfifen* 
fcbafften  SSerftanb  w  erretdjen*  ®k* 
fe#  wtbetlbaffte  ^Bercf ,  ltne  id)  ba* 
|  rna&te  met)nte ,  grteff"  id)  mit  €mft  anf 
jfanb  abet4  nicbt  barinnen  ,  wa$  id) 
ftdjie,  3#*>ad)te,  ber  <5mbent,  ben 
id)  untet.£)dnben  batte ,  unb  mit  met* 
nemgebrer  abbanbelte  jc  batte  bie(5a$ 
»id)t  fiat  snug  wgetragem  2)iefe$ 
awang  mtd) ,  mebt*  anbere  unb  groffe 
Sfetkbei*  f  unb  unter  ben  Scholafticis  bie 
berubmfte  &u  unteifudjw.  $ber  tdj 
fanb  mtd)  td^icb  in  meinen<Be&an<feit 
Derwtnter  >  unb  wetter  t>on  ber  tt>afjs 
ten  SBetgbeit  ab ,  ate  ba  id)  angefan* 
gen;  ja  bag  bit&<hul*Pfolofopbie9 
unb  mas  id)  aus  bet*  Logica  unb  Me- 
taphyflca  gelernt  Datte  ,  nidjts  ate 
gumpen  waren ,  tpcmit  bie  nacfenbe 
SBat'beit  unb  fd)bne2Be$f)eit  ft  rcttiv 

»  be 
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be  bebangen  unb  befubelt  p  bag  e$  1 
unmuajtd)  ftele  ,  ge  in  ibrer  nature  1 
licben  (£etfalt  511  feften.  Scgwegen  j 
Derate  id)  faft  an  meiner  2irbcit ,  unt>  - 
fagtc  offt  bei)  mit  (  wag  ba  uebet  3ob  ] 
28/  20.  Unb  ware  mil*  bennabe  wie*  ' 
bafabren  »  was  berten  ber  S$taut. 
2>ann  ba  fte  tftven  mlobcnenj&cdutt*  ; 
gam  fucbte ,  wucbe  fte  gefcblageri 
*?oit  ben  IPacbtern* 

3d)  fam  ubec  bicfcn  93erfubruna,en  1 
in  ©trcit  mit  metnen  gebceccn  1  unb 
ffogte ,  bag  fte  mid)  mebr  wrwirret, 
ale*  $ll  recbt  a,efubret  batten ;  bag  id)  i 
eber  ndccifdiec ,  ale  weifer  ware  woe* 
ben ;  bag  fte  mir  9faud)  for  £td)t, 
<5d)attcn  *oe  <5ad)en  ,  <5d)etn  doc 
SBarbeit  wrfauft  batten;  bag  id) 
sorbin  eintge  Singe  unb  SBarbeiten 

wiflen  fleajaubt ,  aber  bag  id)  nun 
an  aflem  jweiffelte ,  biewcil  id)  eine 
<5d)wa&  *  unb  SBcrm'mfftel  *  tfunft, 
Dialedica ,  Logica  ,  gelernt ,  woburd) 
We  £uo,en  fo  wabrfd)ein(id)  a,emad)t 
wiirben  ,  ate  bie  2Sarbeit  1  weid)e  id) 
mit  mandKTlen  (gattung  feltfamec 

Diitindionen  Ullb  Terminorum  obec 

Sunft  Morten  wugtc  $u  uccbuncfcln, 

5« 


imtttittini  wnb^x  mttvafftm.  $Bot* 
ubet  metne  gebrer  et'jurnet  urni-ben, 
unb  enMtd)  fasten  :  2£ann  id)  bte 

^Barftett  ill  tftret*  ©elt)lgl):tt  Unb  Con- 
nexion fd)en  wolte,  fo  mugte  id)  md)t 
tie  6d)U^^Beigi)dt ,  fonbern  bte  Ma- 
thematic  lawn.  &atauf  id)  mid)  be* 
flaate ;  bag  fte  mil*  btefeS  ntd)t  efjer 
aefagt  f  fonbern  mid)  nun  ubet  bret) 
Safer  in  biefem  ^imcf)en*3n$atte!t 
puling  fierum  gefttbtt- 

2Begi)a(ben  mid)  fo  glddj  bert 
Philofophis  wenbete ,  bte  Cebes  im 
^twten  Umfretg  fcorgejMt  ,  nernlid) 

pi  hen  Arithmeticis ,  Geometris,  unt> 

Aftroiogis,  unb  ixvav  (£arteftanerm 
3$  fcedteg  bte  Peripateticos,  bte  mtd) 
fo  betrogen  fjatten  f  unb  nafem  Eucii- 
dem  bet*  £ank  3d)  lernte  bte  Su- 
perficiem  mejfen ,  unb  bit*  ©rpec 
nad)  tferer  £ange ,  Syrette  unb  Xteffef 
unb  fucbte  sum  befen  SSertf  anb  bee 

Chronologie  JU  Cjelangen  i  bit  Eclipfes, 

&c.  au^jureebnert.  3d)  betta^tete  bte 

Meditation  es  unb  atlbcre  ©tUCfe  Car- 
te iii  ,  n?eld)e  mid)  au<$  me|| ,  al$  am 
$.ere  2$ud)ei4 ,  wrgnfigten. 
Socb  fanb  td)  bavin  nodj  md)t  bte 

^2  SBdg* 
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2Bei£&ett  t  bie  mil*  <5a(omon  fo  an* 
ncf)m(td)  befd)rieben.  TOctnc  (fltern 
nwteren ,  mid)  23erlauf vieler  3abren, 
ju  roatf  fin*  ctnci'  ()ol)cm  Faculrdt ,  ob 

gU  Dcr Theologie,  Median,  cber  Juris- 
prudent id)  mid)  begeben  wolte.  9?ad) 
rinem  (angen  S3ebencfen  erroablte  id) 
i>ic  Theologie :  rod!  id)  urtbeilte ,  bag, 
wo  bie  SSci&bcit  ivgenbS  jtrjinbcn ,  id) 
fie  ba  fud)en  mugtc,  opr.<SaJ.2.  f.  6. 
jumalcn  nxil  btefer  SBea,  von  n?enia,en 
crqntfcn  (  unb  fcon  ben  S/nfef>nIid)ircii 
fiiefee  2$e(r  verad)ter  u>dre.  Stbei*  bier 
feblete  es  mtr  uMeberum  an  einem  $u* 
ten  Sftftrer  unb  %ub'©eber,  linb 
furd)tere  id)  ,  id)  mod)te  ttueberum 
verleirec  obcr.  fang  umqefufjret  tver* 
ben.  3d)  verh'eg  mid)  nun  nicftt  mebr 
fo  fc&r  auf  bae  2(nfef)en  unb  ben  9?a* 
mm  qelebrrer  unb  wetfer  Wanner, 
wann  fee  aucb  nod)  fo  febr  von  ben  £eu* 
ten  qmibmer  trurben.  5>ann  bie  tm* 
tiirlicbe  Univif]c»beit  unb  £3d>ul* 
Pivlojopbie  batte  mid)  fo  $uqerid)tetf 
fcag ,  wann  id)  Nine  beflere  (Srtinbe 
unb  ubet^eucuma,  in  ber  Theologie  <jc* 
funben  ,  id)  $u  einem  Scepticifmo  unb 
alltjemeiner^meiffeiung,  wo  nidjtgar 

jur 
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$ur  gdnfudjen  2(tf)etfferct)  fetfaUen 
ware,  ^un  woltc  id)  ®£)tt  unb  met* 
nen  Siugen  unb  £>t>ren  mtd)  aHcin 
uberlafien ;  gteng  entire  $Bod)en ,  tint) 

1)01*6  aUe  Profeflbres  Theologies  ,  bte 

bamafjte  ntd)t  aflein  bernfjmte j  fon* 
bern  gelefjrte  unb  wetfc  banner  ma* 
im  3d)  berrad)tete  tf>re  Le&iones, 
unb  berebete  mid)  mit  metnen  !$t& 
©efellenf  ben  aUctn*tt>eifcn(BOttbtfr 
tenbe ,  bag  (£r  mid)  bod)  burd)  inmn 
(Bettf  ben  hasten  unb  ftdjerfien  2Beg 
fuljren  wofte.  3d)  finb ,  bag  Mcfe 

Theologia?  ProfelFores  atfcttOncil'OffeM 

93ertfanb  wattn ;  aber ,  bag  ber  erne 
melji'f  bann  ber  anbere,  an  Dct€>d)tifr 
5>l)t(ofopI)tc  nod)  fetewj  ,  bie  mi  ben 
SkrftanD  fo  m'unrret.  3d)  ^onte  mitt 
glauben ,  bag  (B  Orr  an  finer  fo  tefe 
vtfti>en  €>tn*ad)  /  an  fpl$m  &m\h 
Shorten  ©.fallen  fcdrte ,  unb  feldjm 
(^e^Dirnten)  Umfjangs  benofciqet 
re,  mid)  tie  waftre  SSSeig&ett  $u!el>rem 
jumaftien  ,  ba  weber  &vi\iu$ ,  nod) 
bie  Sfpofrehi ,  weld)c  bod)  bte  SSetfen 
unb  ©ele&rren  bicferSBclt  $u  fri)3nben 
aemacl)t  j  ycrfdbett  ftd)  bebienet ;  iaf 
bag  felbe  in  SJufncfimcn  fornmen  ,  ate 
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tic  \\wt)  3eugen  beg  $iltenunb^etieri 
Xcffamentg  atiff  ben  <5traffen  beg  qeifc 
u'cben  (£<ji)pten0  tobt  laa,en  :  wic  bann 
mid)  bie  Reform atorcs  ftd)  berfelbcn  fo 
trie!  mooKd)  abaetf)an  tmb  entftalren, 
urtfjertenbe,  bag  ftc  nureincSecfeber 
SE&arbctf ,  unb  cine  £art)  aller  3vrung 
imb  $c$erenen  ware. 

S)arum  befdjfog  id)  ,  mid)  an  cinen 
foldjen  ge&rer  $u  f)a(ten,  ber  ftd)  aud)  am 
mciffenan  bte(5t)rad),  9\ebcng;2(r* 
ten  ,  <5acf)en  unb  £)rbnuna,  beg  belli* 
(*en  ©citf  eg  f)ie(te.  3d)  fi'a(?te  tf>n  bann: 
SBag  id)  fur  cinen  2Bcg  gc  braudjen 
mugtc,  jur  wabren  fceiigmad)enbcn 
<£rfanntntig  unb  ©6trlid)cn  SBcigfteit 
3u  gciangen  ?  (£r  (Goccejus)  anncor* 
tcte  mir  nid)t  anberg  ,  afg  mit  ber 
Lection,  bic  3@"S  ben  3uben  gab: 
5orfd>et  in  ber  @d>r:fFt/  3of).^ 
39-  3*  annwtete  rnit  jenem  3un# 
Itnq,  OTatt.  19, 17.^20.  (£r  abcr  rote* 
bcrbofete  feincn  crltcn  9taf)t :  3d)  fofre 
bie  <5d)ritft  nod)  mt't  inebr  2lnba<bt 
fefen ,  id>  nnirbe  gewifi  ftnben (  wag  id) 
fuobte.  SSoftcid)  aud)  feincr  2mleitung 
mid)  bebiencn ,  fo  fonte  id)  nebtt  anbern 
»erne&men ,  wag  &.OZZ  *on  femcn 

Xcfta* 


£eff  amenten  unb  3$urib  cjeofFenbaret, 
an  beren  grunbud)en  (grfdnnmttg  er 
urtfieilte  i  bag  ber  <5d)MfieI  bana,e, 
worburd)  man  in  ©£>ttcg  ©ebeim* 
nttfien  fbnte  cina,efjen, 

3d)  war  fc  gtotf  lid)  nid)t ,  ate  Me  in 
Cebecri  Xafel  ,  «?e(d)en  bie  igntbal* 
tun^  «nb  C^ebult  ent^^en  <uena, ,  unb 
fte  auf  ben  gefg  in  bie  #bf)e  jogen. 
©ntemalmir  mit  biefer  §lntwortm(f>t 
aUerbin^  geljolffm  i  fonbern  tcb  mit 
uberlajfen  war.  Sebod)  befd)log  id) 
folgen.  3d)  ffigte  mid)  tmter  bie  3ub6* 
rer ;  aber  id)  befanb  mid)  wie  in  etner 
fremben  <&tabti  ba  id)  weber  @prad>/ 
nod)  @ad>en/  nod)  IPetfe  5I1  ban* 
fcein  begrieff :  fo  (jane  anbcrtf  fautete 
alleS ,  ate  id)  bigfier  |e|Ht  unb  gdefen 
fjatte.  SBoruber  i$in%\veiffcla,mal)t 
ob  id)  md)t  einen  flarcrcn  3Beg  t>civ 

SBas  id)  mennte  p  wrffe&en  f  net; 
bete  id)  in  mcine  e'rlcrnte  barbartfd)e 
(5prad)  unb  $tmjr*2£orte  ein  ,  unb 
Incite  bie  Spraf  bc$  ©etjf eg 
fremb  :  womtt  id)  cben  fo  ttiel  tf>ater 
ate  wannjemanbfefeen  wit  /  ob  einfd)0; 
ner  SBein  flat'  1  &ea  unb  gut ,  unb 
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ftyencf r  tfjn  in  cm  f?mcfcnb  unb  unfau* 
bcr  HjniffltM  ©efdg;  ober  ate  maim 
jemanb  einen  ©eftein  btfdjamn  roil, 
unb  ttncfcit  tftn  in  1'umpen.  g(Ucinf 
tpetf  ut  berrad)tere ,  bag  ,  cb  jemanb 
fdjon  bie  gateinifc&e  <Sprad)  Pertfunbe, 
jebo*  etn  jeber  Amor  feme  bcfenbm 
Wci'te  batte ,  unb  man  auft  neue  bef* 
fen  *Rebttl**mm  fernen  mugre,  mie 
Die  Juriften  unb  Medici,  &c.  bicfe^  er* 
faftren ;  fo  erfannre  id)  mcine  £f)or* 

*e5 !  tun&  fan& '  &fl6  Wtow&ter  geftret 
rec&tftanbcfte,  ba  er  bie  ©djrifft  au* 
ber  6e6nfft  unb  bur*  @*rifft  am 
fceften  ju  trflareii  meonre ,  i  dor.  2, 4. 
13.  unb  bergeftalt  fanb  id)  mid)  nun  auf 
bem  cbmm  unb  tidmcn  2Beg  gum 
temper  ber  SBeigWt. 

liefer  Bodanus  if?  t»or  ejm'ften  3afc 
ren  $u  Smifferbam  qctforben ,  nad)bem 
er  fern  £td>t  in  guten  ^Bercf en  kud)tcn 
wflcn  1  unb  feinc  jdftrft'c&c&efbfbung 
an  bie  Sfrmai  augge* 
t&ctfet 


£in 


<£tn 

SS)?et:cfit)Hr&tger  Crieff/ 

2lUg  Penfylvanien  QCfytkbtW 

SBormen  emetlntoebung  jmifctyett 
emem  <£ngu'fd)en  edmetber  unb  et* 
nem  rPiiben  bendjtet 
ttnrb, 

Slmtwtf/  ton  jr.Q&artii/ 1738. 

eltebterunb  feftr  n>ertf)ergreunb 
H.R.  t)urcb  5tefe  gate  ©etegem 
fiett  r  bag  Sniffer  <5tattman 
nut  femem  @(&iff  in  <5ee  faftit ,  gruffe 
ptd)  mtt  ben  ueben  Semtgen  fe&r  fare* 
ltd)  unb  mtt  aufrid)ttgev  £iebe. 

®  cr  etntge  unb  roafcre  £tebe^©£)tt, 
gw-aicj  bur*  3€fum  @I)ri|fum  tuel 
©nabe  $um  2Bad)gtbum  beg  inwentf* 
gen  £ebens ,  bas  am  ©£)££  iff ,  auf 
bag  t&r  »on  tag  ju  2ag  atme&mm 
moget  tn  tor  ©effaft  unb  ©feutfttv 
mtgfett  beg  ©obits  £>er  itebc;  benn 
bte  Qett  unb  Sage  rucfen  tmmer  nd; 
i)er  fjeran  ,  bag  em  jeber  bem  <§ig£*tt 

S3  5  fet^ 


feme  ©effalt  wirb  jeicjcn  mufien  ,  fo 
it>of)I  *on  innen  f  ate  twit  aujTen »  ba* 
mit  (Jrr  ben  SBudjer  tfon  fcincn  augge* 
tfjanen  Xalenten  von  etncr  jeben  (5ecle 
forbore.  2(d) !  bag  bod)  fciner  von  un£ 
Sirmcn  mogte  gefunben  werbe  n  ,  ber 
jenem  (5d)alcfe  *  $ned)t  4lcn1>  fci>n 
moqte  ,  unb  feiit  emufana/ncs  Xalent 
in  bte  (£rbe  ober  3t*jbtfcf)e  bcqraben 
bdtre ,  obcr  mit  fcincr  etgenen  glcifd)* 
©eftnnt&ett  beifdnwcnbf t.  £>cr  ££n 
irolle  ung  attcn  bod)  fcid  gtdjt  unb 
SBcig&eit  mittbctlen  ,  tvcu  jti  fa)n  in 
allem ,  wag  wir  empfanqcn  ftaben:  wote 
ju  id)  von  {>er$eii  tuclcn  <Sea,cn  vom 
*3*£r:n  nmnfcfoe !  Simon. 

SBie  eg  tin*  fonft  gebet  i  fo  bcricbre, 
bag  unr  bem  £ctbe  nad)  nod)  alio  cje* 
funb  unb  webl  fmb  >  ia  fo  woty  in  bie^ 
fer  SBuften  unb  (Einfantfeit ,  bag  wit 
form  -DCErm  qroffc  <5d)ulbncr  blciben, 
gu  aefdnwiaen  atfer  aufTer(tcf>cn  unb 
wa,dnq(td)en  SMnqen  ,  fonbern  alicr 
fetricr  Xreue  unb  unermeg(id)en  £iebef 
(Buntf  unb  (5nabe ,  btc  <£r  tm$  uitn 
jr>cr>l  ber  (5eden  crjeicjct  auf aHe  $8eif 
unb  25eqe.  M)  I  mbflten  bod)  unfcre 
$txt$m  tmmcr  (fete  muntci*  unb  wa* 
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cf er  fenn ,  umb  mtt  S)aH5  beffdnbtc;  in 
fagen  unb  au^uruffen  :  £obe  ben 
£(£$HSK9?  metne  <5ee(e ,  unb  t»ergt§ 
ntd)t )  \va$  <£r  btr  ®ute$  getban  bat, 
unb  nod)  tdgfid)  tijut ,  k.  $udj  berirfjte, 
bag  bte  alte  23e£annten  tm  £anbe ,  fo 
tnef  mtf  benmff  if? ,  nod)  alle  gefunb 
unb  wobl  fmb  ,  unb  gegenwdrttg  13* 
SSruber  bet)  ung  tm  23efttd)  fmb  aus 
bem  gan^en  £anbe.  ^encbte  aud) ,  bag 
ben  4- £>ctobi\  1737.  beg^acbttfum 
10  ober  1 1  Ubr  /  erne  groffe  (grbbebung 
tm  gan$en  £anbe  roar ,  fo  mii  man 
bbret  /  bod)  tn  etnem  £ki  met  ftdrcfer 
al$  am  anbern :  bet)  unS  wars  m# 
tfarcf ;  unr  waren  eben  nad)  25ett  se* 
&wgen ,  bod)  bat  bag  £aug  unb  bte 
S3ett|latt  gemacf e(t  $ur$  barauf  f a^ 
me  em  (£ngufd)er  <5dmetber  (em  e!)r* 
udjer  9ftann  ,  ber  wl  in  unfer  #aug 
fommt ,  unb  audj  bte  meber*teutfd)e 
<5prad)  fcerftebet)  m  etnem  wifben 
9ttann ,  unb  fragte  tbn  auf  <£ng(tfd), 
ob  fee  bte  (grbbebung  aud)  wrnommen 
batten  ?  2)er  unfbe  Warm  fagte  ja. 
S)a  fteng  ber  <5djndber  an  tbm  tori 
bem  guten  unb  mdd>ttgen  ju 
reben ,  unb  Wit  man  tfjn  ueben  unb 

ftifd> 


furcbten  mufte.  3a  >  fagte  ber  S5M(be, 
bag  tfidten  bie  rtnilTe  WenfdKn  tbnen 
alle  fa^cn  ;  aber  ftc  fbnten  eg  nid)t  fe* 
ften  i  bag  ftc  eg  fclbft  tbdten  (  u»ag  ftc 
tbnen  fasten :  barum  werbe  fiber  brer) 
3ar)r  ber  flute  Mennert  faffo  nennen 
bte  SBifberi  ben  Cornell  ($£>rteg)  cin 
trie!  flrbflcre ,  ja  tncf  grbflcre  grbfc&fit* 
teruna  fommen  latTcn,  n?ei(  bic  mettle 
^?cnfd)enfo  bog  unb  lugen&atft  unircn, 
unb  tmmer  tftdtm  facjen ,  man  mutfe 
ben  bitten  Mennert  ueben  \  ebren ,  furd)* 
ten  unb  (jeftorfam  tenn  ,  unb  bennoct) 
bag  t9cct,entf)ctl  ei  unefenburd)  i&r  a^tt^ 
fog  £eben  unb  ^anbel.  S)et  nnlbe 
Sftann  fragte  water :  Ob  bann  ber  cui^ 

te  Mennert  ftc  feftre  ,  bag  ftc  botfdl'* 

tta,tn$(ctber  unb  qrcffcn^duurnfenii 
folten  I  £)b  er  He  i)ie|]e  (te^en  unb  be* 
trtcgen ,  fo  fetfbar  (eben  in  (£flcn  unb 
Xrthcfcn  ?  43b  er  ue  leftre  fc  tnel  ^anb 
annebmen  ,  bag  ???cnfcbcn  unb  Xbtcre 
ftd)  faff  $u  tob  bavan  arbcttcn  mufren? 
£)b  er  ftc  lebrc,  bag  ftc  gd>fo  truncfert 
trtncf en  an  SBein  unb  9?um  ?  Ob  er 
ftc  Icbre  flud)cn  unbfdnwrcn ,  imb  mtt 
tfjrcin  Helen  (#ut  fc  ^et^ici  unb  imbarm* 
bcrisig  fenn  gegcnbenSlrmen,  tint)  fon^ 


beru'cb  Men  fie  ?  S)a  t>oc&  bag  gange 
ganb  t^nen  ju^orete ,  unb  tbnen  nut 
£iff  abgenommen  nutrbe  j  and)  bwd) 
fceriPeilTcft  if)v  bofeg£eben  To  fcerbotv 
ben  fetje ;  unb  Dag  nun  fo  feffe  SBinter 
wdren  /  unb  bie  $mf$i  unb  $5&ttn 
fo  umtftg  wrborben  wurben bte  fonff 
in  aroffer  Sttenge  ba  gewefen  ,  unfc 
mugten  bte  2Bet|fen  sum  r&etf  in  etner 
«£>au6baltung  fo  wel  baben ,  bag  u>o( 
50  SBtlben  baran  gnug  batten ,  unb 
ba$  fet)e  nicbt  gut.  €r  fotfe  tbm  fagen, 
ob  ber  gute  Mennertfte  bag  lebre?  Qti 
<5ct)netber  fagte ,  netn ,  (£r  (ebre  fte  (au* 
ttv  (Buteg ;  ber  ttulbe  2#ann  fagte: 
£ag  fetmb  bann  bbfe  Sftenfdjen ,  bte 
anbern  etwag  febren ,  bag  ft e  felbf!  ntcbt 
tbun.  2(d)  J  fagte  bet:  2Mbe ,  unfa* 
S3ofcf  bat ,  ebe  bte  2£eiffen  ing  gan& 
famen  ,  t>on  fetnem  Stacben ,  £ugen/ 
^etritgen,  mmcfen  trincfen  garnicf)t$ 
gettwj! ;  bann  in  tfirer  <5prad)  fonte 
man  nicbt  flucben ,  unb  fei>e  ba3  bogte 
SBott  in  tftrcr  ^pracb  auf  £mtfc& 
i  Unbncbt ;  nun  abev  fet)e  ibr  93olcff 
$ag  fo  nab  bet)  ben  SBetjfen  wobnete/ 
fo  bog  unb  wborben ,  mtt  £tegen ,  25e* 
*t*tegen^ofl<5auffen,  <©teb(en,  gfe? 

$en, 


cfecit/  <5d)ivbrcn  i  <5d)lao,cn ,  tmb  bog 
fenn,  ateaucbbic^ciflfen;  barumber 
gutc  Mennert  nun  jornt^  wave  fiber 
bie  bofc  geutc ,  bag  er  fiber  brei)  3abr 
bas  ganb  vie!  baiter  erfdwttcrnwerbe. 
Set  odwetber  muff  e  vcrfrummcn  vor 
bem  SSMlfc  en ,  uric  cr  mtr  felbff  crjdWct 
feat. 

Sag  tvir  alfo  in  btefcm  £anbe  augen* 
fdjeinltcb  unb  wefentitd)  crfabrcn  (  \va$ 
ber  <&eift  in  bcr  Otfcnbabruna,  be? 
$eua,t  ven  bcr  23abt)Ienifd)en  £ure,  unb 
if>ren  Xbcil  *  (Bcnoffm  r  bag  aUc  £e»* 
ben  truncf  en  ttnb  von  tbrem  ©rcuefe 
S$ccbcr  f  bag  fie  ate  £cnben  ^brtffen 
alfo  leben  ,  bag  bie  £ei)bcn  tnmcfen 
gnb  in  S(bfd)cu  a,ca,en  bie  2Babrbcit; 
©arum  wolle  bod)  tar  folcbcn 
armcn  9)?enfd)en  fem  wabree  £id)t  3^ 
fum  (Sbrtffum  balb  laflen  crfcbcincn, 
bie  aaviglid)  au6  tbrer  bfoflfen  9?atur 
viel  mcbr  Gbri!tlid)er2ua,cnbcn  Icud)^ 
ten  laflen  ,  ate  vide  ivarltd)  erwctf  re 
<5eclen  au£  tbrem  ©laubcn  fenncn 
barrcid)en ;  bann  tic  finb  febrlet)bfam, 
inea,emcin  vettrdajid)  unb  freunblid), 
von  tvenia,  Gotten  ,  aucb  fo  mrt.b  un* 
Wcinan&cv/Wann  man  vielcn  cin  6  rucf 
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.  0  sra  it 
p^b jitbt ,  fo  tbtikn  fit  bafttlbt 
fvtunblid)  unteveimnbet  am ,  akbt 
man  tnelen  tint  <5d)tiffH  WiM  unb 
nuv  emen  £6ffe( ,  fo  effcn  fie  einernach 
fcem  anbem  mit  btm  emen£offel,  ofme 
<Sd)et%  unb  mm.  m 
Unb  bavum  if?  m  fciefe  $ett  aile 
mcnfd)U(f)e  Wrbeit  an  tfjnen  miobvcn 
unb  m^cbtm ,  big  btt  jp^W  feM 
.mit  einer  bbbcvn  $rafft  an  %e  arme 
♦Pergen  tommt :  aud)  ftalten  fie  fefbf? 
nod)  mvifc  %ud)t  unrei-  fid) ;  rcann 
«rw  fefirbog if! ,  unb  lagt  i#  ab ,  fo 
fijlagen  fte  fcenfelben  tofct  3*  Jabe 
te§licf>  t>ernoinmen ,  wei(  fie  gfauben, 
i>ag  uber  but)%at)t  tint  groffe  SBerani 
otvunq  qt\d)tf)tn  with  ,  (\vtld)t#  tini- 
$en tunqtn  ftnabtn  trnttv  ifjnen  for  of* 
ftnbafctt  fei)n)  fo  batten  fieSkrfamnl 
uingen  ,  man  rceig  aber  nid)t  in  it>as 
xov  einem  <5inn  ofcet-  ©runfc ,  &  :c. 
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MEXICAN 
UNITED  MINING 
COMPANY 

1022  Witherspoon  Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chartered  under  laws  of  Arizona. 
Capital  stock,  $2, 000,000. 
1,500,000  shares  Treasury  stock. 
Par  value  $1,  full  paid  and  non-assessable. 
Properties  located  in  Altar   Mining  District, 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Developed  and  proven  mines. 
Enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  a  large  mill  run- 
ning for  centuries. 
Ores  contain  gold,  silver  and  copper. 
Seven  separate  mining  properties. 
Company  holds  perfect  title  to  all  properties. 
Wood  $2.75  per  cord. 
Water  on  ground. 
Labor  $1.00  per  day. 

Estimated  daily  earnings   $3,000  or  $900,000 
annually. 


Officers  and  Directors 


GENERAL  W.  B.  KINSEY,  President 
A.  HOWARD  THOMAS,  Vice-President 
WESTON  C.  BOYD,  Secretary 
A.  JACKSON  WRIGHT,  Treasurer 

W.  WESLEY  MILLER 
EDWIN  B.  ROSSITER 
ALFRED  C.  HARMER,  Jr. 
J  ESSE  GILBERT 
GEORGE  M.  WAGNER. 
ANDREW  SCHIMMEL,  [k. 
ELVIN  S.  RODGERS 


General  Counsel 

Hon.  SAMUEL  W.  PENNY  PACKER 


Registrar  of  Stock 

THE  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY 


"The  World's  Treasure 
House." 


HIS  is  the  language  used  by  a 


great  American  geologist  in  de- 
A  scribing  the  State  of  Sonora  in 
Old  Mexico,  where  the  operations  of  the 
Mexican  United  Mining  Company  are 
being  conducted. 

A  portion  of  this'  wealth  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  of  moderate  means. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  in  these 
mines  and  a  wide-spreading  desire  to 
participate  in  their  undoubted  money- 
earning  possibilities. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  small 
investor  should  not  realize  handsome 
profits.  The  millionaires  have  not  cor- 
nered all  the  opportunities  for  success. 
Great  achievements  are  often  brought 
about  through  combining  the  small 
investments  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, thereby  equalling  the  large  capital 
of  the  individual  millionaire,  and  making 
possible  gigantic  undertakings  that  are 
productive  of  great  revenues. 

The  wonderful  wealth  of  this  district 
implies  no  new  discovery.  Germany, 
through  her  great  sage  Humboldt,  pre- 
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ceded  us  in  the  scientific  investigation 
of  Old  Mexico.  "The  wealth  of  the 
world,"  he  said,  "will  be  developed  in 
Sonora. " 

In  a  paper  read  by  the  geologist 
Professor  Hill  before  the  Institute  of 
American  Mining  Engineers,  he  said: 
"Sonora  was  the  chief  source  of  gold 
before  the  discovery  of  that  metal  in 
California.  For  three  hundred  years  or 
more  placers  had  been  worked  by  the 
dry-washing  process,  notably  in  the 
Altar  District. 

"The  profitable  gold  mines  of  South- 
ern Arizona  are  geologically  within  the 
same  territory  as  Old  Altar.  Considered 
from  a  mineralogical  standpoint,  Sonora 
is  the  copper  and  gold  field  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic. " 

An  important  article  in  the  Mining 
World  concerning  this  district  concludes 
with  the  significant  words:  "There  are 
probably  new  Leadvilles  here.  There 
are  certainly  new  Transvaals. " 

AMERICANS   BECOME  INTERESTED 

During  the  latter  part  of  February, 
1905,  a  company  of  Americans  interested 


The  shares  of  many  of  the  richest  mines  of  the  world 
were  bufletted  about  at  the  start.  Some  of  them  were 
shares  which  could  scarcely  be  given  away.  Just  as 
acorns  make  the  oaks,  so  small  investments  make  for- 
tunes. 
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in  mining  and  familiar  with  conditions 
in  Mexico  co-operated  in  purchasing 
carefully  selected  tracts  of  gold-bearing 
land  in  the  Altar  District. 

Running  through  a  number  of  these 
properties  is  the  famous  Mammoth 
Vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore,  besides 
numerous  other  veins  and  openings 
which  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

Development  has  been  carried  on 
almost  continuously  with  increasingly 
favorable  results  until  it  is  now  authori- 
tatively stated  that  these  mines  are  a 
proven  success — an  absolute  certainty. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  good  ore 
waiting  for  machinery,  and  competent 
engineers  say  that  a  reduction  mill  will 
pay  large  returns. 

METAL  IS  VISIBLE 

The  true  importance  of  these  mines  is 
not  yet  fully  known  and  appreciated  by 
those  desiring  good  investment.  A  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  this  great  wealth  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  would  be  synony- 
mous with  buying  an  interest  in  it. 

"If  acquainted,  as  I  am,  with  the  facts  you  would  send 
us  your  order  for  stock.  The  desirability  of  this  invest- 
ment will  impress  itself  upon  the  investigator.  It  grows 
upon  any  one  who  looks  closely  into  every  detail  of  this 
enterprise.  It  is  something  which  already  is,  not  some- 
thing which  is  to  be." — General  William  B.  Kinsey. 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  even  an  expert 
to  place  an  accurate  valuation  on  any 
one  of  the  many  mines  which  form  the 
holdings  of  this  Company.  If  an  eye- 
witness, seeking  to  indicate  the  wealth 
of  a  given  mine,  should  state  that  there 
are  veins  which  show  great  bodies  of 
ore  with  no  means  of  determining  their 
extent,  the  reader  might  be  inclined  to 
be  incredulous;  but  the  metal  is  there, 
visible  to  any  one  who  cares  to  investi- 
gate for  himself. 

On  all  the  properties  of  the  Mexican 
United  Mining  Company  there  are 
bodies  of  ore  containing  many  thousands 
of  tons  each.  On  the  Mammoth  Vein 
alone  there  are  great  ore  bodies  which 
various  engineers  have  estimated  would 
yield  8,000,000  tons  of  low-grade  free- 
milling  gold  ore. 

Take  this  vein  for  a  sample  commercial 
calculation.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
immensely  profitable  ore  in  the  richer 
bodies,  with  proper  machinery  installed 
it  would  cost  only  $2.50  per  ton  to 
handle  and  extract  the  bullion  from 
this  gold-bearing  rock.  A  combination 
of  the  money  of  many  investors  will 

"Mexico  will  one  day  furnish  the  gold,  silver  and  copper 
of  the  world.  From  her  hidden  vaults,  her  subterranean 
treasure  houses,  will  come  the  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
precious  stones  that  will  build  the  empires  of  to-morrow 
and  make  the  future  cities  of  the  world  veritable  New 
lerusalems.  " — Cecil  Rhodes. 
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accomplish  this  and  lead  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits,  whereas  under  the 
administration  of  a  capitalistic  board 
this  great  opportunity  would  be  con- 
fined to  only  a  few  people. 

SEVEN   GREAT  MINES 

You  will  find  in  these  pages  explicit 
directions  ".How  to  Reach  our  Mines," 
and  we  invite  present  stockholders,  as 
well  as  those  anticipating  investment,  to 
go  to  see  these  properties.  We  desire 
that  you  may  fully  appreciate  the  real 
conditions  which  now  prevail  as  a  result 
of  faithful  and  persistent  work  upon  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  directors.  We 
feel  also  that  any  stockholder  who  desires 
to  co-operate  in  the  plan  to  install  a 
steam  equipment  can  tell  the  largest  or 
smallest  investor  of  this  proposition  with 
utmost  confidence. 

Seven  great  mines  will  be  briefly 
described,  to  wit:  Bueno  Progreso,  El 
Batillera,  Great  China,  El  Presidente, 
Iris-El  Tesoro,  Santa  Alta  Gracia  and  La 
Oriente.    These  comprise  only  a  part 


"At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  he 
found  that  many  of  the  Aztec  churches  of  the  mimng 
villages  and  stockades  had  their  altar  decorations, 
candlesticks,  crucifixes,  vases  and  urns  made  of  pure 
gold  The  churches  also  had  their  stores  of  gold  buried 
away  bv  the  hundredweight,  much  of  which  has  since 
been  dug  up  in  quantities  that  amaze  the  modern  world. 
— Prescott. 
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of  our  holdings,  but  as  the  others  belong 
more  properly  to  the  prospect  class  wc 
shall  not  give  them  further  mention. 

HOW  $IOOO   MADE  A  MILLION 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  two  men  who  were  offered 
shares  in  the  now  famous  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company.  One  refused  to  buy 
and  deposited  his  money  in  a  bank  at 
3  per  cent,  interest. 

The  other  purchased  1000  shares  of 
Calumet  and  Hecla  stock  at  $1.00  per 
share.  This  holding  of  stock,  with  its 
earnings,  has  already  netted  a  profit  of 
over  $1,383,500,  besides  paying  a  regular 
yearly  income  of  $40,000. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  Calumet 
and  Hecla  stock  at  the  present  price, 
which  is  considerably  over  $600  per 
share,  but  you  can  perhaps  afford  to  buy 
600  shares  of  "Mexican  United"  at 
$1.00  per  share. 

HOW  $IOO  MADE   A  FORTUNE 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Chase,  of  Bangor,  several 
years  ago  invested  $100  in  a  mining 

A  man  in  Boston  purchased  so  shares  of  Calumet  and 
Hecla  for  $1  a  share  in  187 1.  He  has  since  received  in 
dividends  $43,175,  while  his  shares  are  now  worth  $33,000. 
making  the  total  value  of  his  investment  $76,175  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  directors  of  "Mexican  United"  to  mal<r. 
it  a  rival  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  as  a  dividend  earner. 
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stock,  and  now  receives  a  dividend  on 
this  stock  of  $1200  every  year.  In  1885 
Professor  Treadwell,  who  was  interested 
in  the  United  Verde  Mine  in  Arizona, 
says  the  New  York  Press,  was  visiting 
in^  Bangor,  and  while  there  sold  200 
shares  of  this  stock  at  50  cents  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Chase. 

The  purchase  was  made  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends.  In  1 889  (four  years 
later)  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark,  now  United 
States  Senator  from  Montana,  seeing  the 
possibilities  of  the  mine,  bought  up  the 
stock,  paying  $5  to  $7.50  per  share.  In 
1893  Mrs.  Chase  refused  $10  per  share, 
and  the  following  week  received  the 
first  dividend  of  $100.  The  stock  ad- 
vanced till  in  1899  she  refused  $15,000 
for  her  $100  investment. 

RICH  MINERALS  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION 

Eighty  miles  east  of  our  mines  is  the 
great  copper  camp  of  Cananea,  where 
one  Company  is  producing  earnings  of 
$5,500,000  annually.  Farther  east  is 
located  the  fabulously  rich  mine  owned 


An  ex-member  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  residing  at 
Altar  who  was  educated  in  the  United  States,  wrote 
to  a  former  college  chum  in  this  city  as  follows:  "These 
mines  are  located  near  this  town.  I  am  informed  by 
persons  who  know  them  and  are  capable  of  judging  that 
this  property  is  very  abundant  in  ores  which  can  be 
made  to  pay.  Wood  and  water  are  near  and  labor  is 
cheap. " 
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by  Alvarado,  the  one-time  poor  boy  and 
peon,  who  offered  some  years  ago  to 
pay  off  the  Mexican  national  debt  from 
the  surplus  earnings  of  his  mines.  To 
the  south  lies  the  Cresto  Colorado  with 
an  annual  production  of  $3,800,000. 

A  number  of  other  rich  properties  are 
near  by,  less  noted  only  because  they 
have  not  been  in  operation  so  long.  The 
opinion  prevails  among  scientists  and 
geologists  that  this  part  of  Mexico  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  rich  gold,  silver  and  copper 
ore.  In  short,  a  vast  field  of  mineral 
would  be  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
any  shaft  that  might  be  sunk  in  the 
mineral  belt  on  which  the  "Mexican 
United"  properties  are  located. 

In  mineral  output  Mexico  ranks  first 
in  silver,  second  in  copper,  fourth  in  lead 
and  fifth  in  gold,  and  will  establish  a 
high  record  for  this  year  with  86  of  her 
most  important  mines  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans. The  output  for  1907-1908  was: 
gold,  $38,096,000;  silver,  $85,447,000; 
copper,  $24,800,000.  Three-fourths  of 
the  dividend  paying  mines  there  are 


"I  speak  advisedly  and  say,  what  every  man  who  has 
investigated  knows  to  be  the  truth,  that  money  invested 
in  a  good  mining  stock  is  safer  than  in  banks,  than  in 
mortgages,  railroad  securities,  municipal  or  government 
bonds.  The  security  is  the  raw  material  of  money 
itself.  It  is  what  we  call  in  Africa  the  'stuff itself .  It 
is  the  'stuff'  at  whose  feet  governments,  cities,  banks, 
railroads,  mortgages,  land  corporations  and  all  forms 
of  business  kneel." — Cecil  Rhodes. 
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held  by  residents  of  this  country.  The 
dividends  from  these  this  year  will  be 
over  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  net 
earnings  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the 
United  States,  which  during  this  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $79,863,898.  These 
banks,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Summary,  paid  only  5.46  per  cent. 

BUENO  PROGRESO 

On  Bueno  Progreso  Vein  the  work  of 
the  past  year  has  been  important  and 
valuable.  This  is  a  great  body  of  high- 
grade  gold,  silver  and  copper  ore;  its 
width  and  value  increasing  with  depth. 
Assays  show  from  $20  to  $30. to  the 
ton.  Nearly  700  feet  of  work  has 
been  done,  including  two  drifts;  all 
work  in  shafts  and  drifts  being  in  good 
pay  ore  (present  depth  of  deepest  shaft 
240  feet).  The  property  contains  38 
pertenencias  and  the  vein  is  a  half  mile 
in  length. 

Our  camp  is  on  Bueno  Progreso  and 
here  is  located  our  Mexican  headquarters 
and  assay  office.    We  expect  this  to  be 


"We  call  the  attention  of  intelligent  investors  to  these 
marvelous  properties  and  the  extent  to  which  our  earn- 
ings should  grow.  We  have  ore  deposits  which  warrant 
a  capitalization  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  instead 
of  which  we  are  capitalized  at  only  $2,000,000.  At  every 
point  this  Company  approves  itself  to  those  investi- 
gating its  claims." — General  William  B.  Kinsey. 
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our  mill  site  and  to  make  it  the  centre 
of  a  large  reduction  works  to  treat  the 
ores  from  the  various  outlying  mines  of 
the  Company  as  operations  are  opened 
up  on  them. 

EL  B ATILLERA 

Large  bodies  of  ore,  which  appear  all 
over  the  Mammoth  Vein  in  great  out- 
croppings,  have  been  estimated  by  min- 
ing engineers  to  aggregate  many  million 
tons.  It  is  free-milling,  carrying  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  the  gold  predomina- 
ting. One  engineer  who  made  an  esti- 
mate said  that  he  based  his  statement 
on  the  proven  thickness  of  the  deposit  of 
ore,  coupled  with  surface  conditions 
which  indicated  an  even  greater  ore 
body.  El  Batillera,  a  small  but  rich 
property,  covering  four  pertenencias. 
located  on  the  central  western  part  of 
the  Mammoth  Vein  and  five  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Altar,  is  the  key  to  this  vast 
mineral  tract.  The  deposit  is  so  im- 
mense as  to  fully  warrant  the  statement 
that  this  Company  owns  8,000,000  tons 
of  free-milling  gold-bearing  ore  on  the 

"I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  in  the  many  years  of 
my  prospecting  in  the  District  of  Altar,  in  which  section 
I  have  located  some  very  rich  properties  for  American 
capitalists,  I  would  mention  particularly  the  Mammoth 
Group  of  mines." — Jos£  H.  Crespo,  Mexican  Mining 
Engineer. 
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Mammoth  Vein  alone.  An  engineer 
who  examined  El  Batillera  stated  that 
the  several  veins,  from  which  the  gold 
and  silver  have  been  distributed  by 
nature  over  this  great  extent  of  mineral- 
ized rock,  should  converge  at  depth  on 
this  property.  El  Batillera  showed  up 
rich  when  first  acquired,  and  subsequent 
work  has  confirmed  the  abundance  _  and 
richness  of  the  ore  which  earlier  indi- 
cations promised  from  the  crude  work- 
ings of  the  Mexicans.  Of  the  numerous 
shafts  and  openings  on  this  vein,  the  two 
principal  workings  consist  of  a  22-foot 
shaft  and  a  large  quarry-like  opening  30 
to  40  feet  wide,  which  show  up  an  ore 
body  of  great  magnitude  and  good 
values. 

GREAT  CHINA 

The  Great  China  is  an  immense  prop- 
erty 60  miles  south  of  Altar.  The  ore 
is  free-milling.  The  width  of  the  veins 
and  their  position  are  such  that  the  ore 
can  be  quarried  and  carried  to  a  stamp 
mill  at  low  cost.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  mine  could  be  put  on  a 
strong  paying  basis  at  comparatively 

"Mining  has  always  been  the  road  to  fortune,  and  of 
late  it  has  become  the  sure  and  certain  road  to  great 
wealth.  A  country  .of  great  mines  always-  becomes  a 
country  of  wealth,  influence  and  power.  What  you 
say  of  nations  you  can  say  of  men. " — Cecil  Rhodes 
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small  expenditure.  The  geological  for- 
mation of  the  country  is  granite  cut  by 
great  porphyry  dykes.  The  property 
extends  along  the  side  of  the  range,  and 
over  one-half  mile  of  it  is  owned  by  this 
Company.  The  ore  is  easily  treated  by 
simple  amalgamation,  but  it  yields  a 
very  high  result  when  submitted  to 
cyanide.  The  character  of  the  ore  is 
so  free  that  when  crushed  and  washed 
the  gold  is  left.  There  is  no  chemical 
combination  with  any  other  metal. 
The  gold  runs  high.  It  also  carries  good 
values  in  silver.  There  are  two  well- 
defined  and  distinct  ledges,  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  claims,  which  may 
be  traced  plainly  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  One  ledge  contains  a  "pay 
streak"  from  6  to  9  inches  wide,  from 
which  a  number  of  samples  impartially 
taken  assayed  from  $140  to  $180  per 
ton.  Assays  of  the  ledge,  exclusive  of 
this  streak,  showed  from  $7  to  $14  per 
ton  gold.  The  second  ledge,  running 
parallel  with  the  first,  is  also  gold  bear- 
ing, its  average  width  being  15  feet. 
The  mining  engineer  reporting  on  this 


"The  history  of  one  good  mine  is  the  history  of  them  all. 
The  time  to  invest  in  mining  stocks  is  before  the  price 
advances  to  such  high  figures  as  Calumet  and  Hecla, 
as  Tonopah,  Nipissing  and  United  Verde.  I  believe 
the  tremendous  earning  possibilities  of  this  stock  will 
be  equalled  by  few  others." — General  William  B. 
KiNSEy. 
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property  said  that  the  two  ledges  should 
come  together  at  depth.    The  ore  m 
these  ledges  is  identical  in  appearance. 
The  workings  on  ledge  No.  i  are  very 
primitive,  being  chiefly  open  cuts.  One 
shaft  is  43  feet  deep,  with  others  run- 
ning about  30  feet  in  depth.  Ledge 
No.  2  would  supply  a  50-ton  stamp-mill 
with  ore  to  run  continuously  for  many 
years.     A   tunnel    could    be  driven 
through  the  side  of  the  mountain,  cutting 
into  this  ledge,  and  drifts  being  run  along 
the  ledge,  putting  the  work  through 
solid  ore  bodies. 


EL  PRESIDENTE 


El  Presidente  is  an  extremely  valuable 
and  large  deposit  of  free-milling  gold- 
bearing  quartz.  There  is  now  in  sight 
enough  ore  to  warrant  the  installation 
of  a  large  reduction  works.  It  is  located 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mammoth 
Vein,  6  miles  from  Altar  and  about  2500 
feet  west  of  Bueno  Progreso.  The 
chief  vein  running  southeastwardly 
extends  to  Bueno  Progreso,  the  two  veins 
converging.    The  values  have  been  de- 

"I  have  occasion  to  go  frequently  to  Mexico  on  mining 
business,  and  it  is  my  iudgment  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence that  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  their 
administration  are  more  advantageous  to  the  mine  owner 
and  operator  than  the  laws  of  any  other  country.  1 
am  favorably  impressed  with  the  Company  s  prospectus. 
—Richard  G.  Oellers,  ex-City  Treasurer. 
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Assay  Made  by  Henry  Carmichael,  Ph.D. 


Boston,  June  ij,  iqo6. 


Fine  Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

at  $20.67 

at  60c. 

at  fcc, 

Total 

per  oz. 

per  oz. 

per  lb. 

Iris 

Group 

8.4  oz.  $173.63 

63.5  oz.  $38.10 

32  lbs.  $4  80 

$216.53 

Mammoth 

Vein  1  .46  oz.  9.51 

21.9  oz.  13.10 

24  lbs.  3.60 

26.25 

(COPY) 
N.  P.  Pratt  Laboratory 

Certificate  of  Analysis, 

Altanta,  Ga.,  May  2,  1906. 


0 

as 

CO 

a 

CO 

Mark 

Gold 
Troy  ozs. 
per  ton  of 
2000  lbs. 

Value 
Dollars  per 
ton  at  $2) 
per  oz. 

Silver 
ozs.  per  ton. 

Value 
DoUars  per 

ton  at  $  

per  oz. 

Copper 
per  cent. 

26916 
26917 

Ins 

Batillera 

19.57 
1.32 

$391.40 
26.40 

88.63 
8.88 

$57.39 
5.75 

1.63 
2.51 

Total  values  /  Batillera   $  30.20 

l  I"s   455-33 

Respectfully  submitted, 
[Signed]  N.  P.  Pratt  Laboratory. 


(COPY) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  23.  1006. 
Dear  Sirs: — We  find  the  sample  of  ore  received  from 
you  on  the  23d  inst.  to  contain  per  ton  of  2000  pounds: — 

Gold   7.72  oz. 

Silver   84.34  " 

Yours  respectfully, 
[Signed]  Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair. 

These  samples  came  from  the  tunnel  in  El  Tesoro 
Mine,  one  of  the  Iris  group,  and  the  value  is  equal  to 
$207.64.  - 
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PROPERTIES  OF  THE  MEXICAN  UNITED 
i     •  •   ..    MINING  CO. 
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termined  from  samples  taken  from  sur- 
face outcroppings  and  open  cuts  upon 
the  property.  The  rich  quartz  seams 
have  been  worked  by  the  Mexicans  with 
arrastras.  The  gold-bearing  mineral  is 
slate  with  quartz  seams  running  through 
it.  The  main  property  contains  a  large 
body  of  mineral  of  unknown  depth, 
carrying  ore  that  easily  shows  free  gold 
when  crushed  and  washed  in  pan  or  horn 
spoon.  There  is  also  some  silver,  and 
some  sections  of  this  property  show 
quantities  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites. 
A  shaft  32  feet  in  depth  extends  west- 
ward with  a  1 5 -foot  drift  to  the  south. 
There  are  other  shafts  and  openings  of 
various  sizes.  Samples  of  the  quartz 
assayed  $25  per  ton,  and  its  surface 
material  is  said  to  have  yielded  from 
$5  to  $6  per  ton  when  worked  with 
arrastras,  the  method  employed  by  the 
natives,  who  carried  the  crushed  ore 
down  to  the  river  and  washed  the  gold 
out. 

IRIS-EL  TESORO 

The  Iris-El  Tesoro  Group,  consisting 
of  19  pertenencias  in  all,  located  on  the 


A  mine  owner  writes  from  Altar,  Mexico.  "You  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  free-milling  character  of 
the  Mammoth  Vein  ore.  I  am  convinced  that  with 
proper  management  this  property  will  become  one  of 
the  most  steady  producers,  possibly  the  largest  dividend 
earner  in  the  Republic." 
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west  side  of  the  Arevipa  Mountains,  15 
miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Caborca, 
has  yielded  much  high-grade  free-mill- 
ing ore.  The  altitude  of  the  Iris  is 
about  1400  feet  above  sea  level.  An 
incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  into  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft  a  drift  has  been  cut  running 
parallel  to  the  mountain  side.  About 
100  feet  above  the  shaft  is  an  open  cut  15 
feet  wide,  showing  a  quartz  vein  4  to  10 
feet  in  width,  carrying  high-grade  ore. 
A  mill-run  of  the  ore  showed  an  average 
value  of  $51.10  per  ton.  Assays  made 
of  ore  taken  from  the  Iris  found  in  "pay 
streaks"  have  shown  values  of  over 
$500  per  ton.  While  work  was  in  pro- 
gress on  these  mines  in  January,  1906, 
the  mining  engineer  then  in  charge 
telegraphed,  "Have  opened  up  rich 
seam  of  ore  on  extension  of  Iris  and  am 
running  drift  on  it.  Have  instructed 
foreman  to  push  with  day  and  night 
shift.  "  A  mining  engineer  of  this  State, 
making  examination  of  the  Iris  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  states,  "The  Iris 
Mine  contains  enormous  wealth.    I  find 


A  mine  owner  and  operator  writes  from  Altar,  Mexico: 
"Beyond  doubt  the  Altar  District  has  produced  as  much 
gold  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Sonora.  In  the  placer 
fields  there  is  now  practically  in  sight  several  hundred 
millions  of  gold.  Your  own  Mammoth  Group  is  in  the 
midst ' of  a'  rich  mining  country.  I  have  seen  the  ores; 
they  look  well  and  should  work  easily. " 
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the  ore  in  drift  increasing  in  value  and 
the  vein  widening  as  work  advances." 
Subsequent  work  includes  three  shafts 
where  rich  strikes  have  been  made. 
The  general  character  of  the  ore  is 
quartz  and  porphyry  lying  between 
walls  of  syenitic  granite,  and  in  some 
places  the  porphyry  carries  higher  values 
than  the  quartz  near  it.  The  ore  is 
free  and  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  horn 
spoon.  A  prospective  investor  visiting 
the  mines  made  the  following  statement : 
' '  I  can  confirm  all  reports  as  to  large 
bodies  of  high-grade  ore  in  Iris  and  El 
Tesoro.  The  outcroppings  are  very 
rich  and  it  is  a  fine  property.  It  is  a 
mountain  of  ore.  The  whole  surface 
carries  good  values,  as  well  as  the  shafts 
and  openings." 

THE   SANTA  ALTA  GRACIA 

The  Santa  Alta  Gracia  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  the  San  Antonio  Mountains, 
4  miles  from  San  Antonio,  within  30  miles 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  covers  an 
area    of    10    pertenencias.    The  vein, 


A  line  drawn  from  the  capital  of  Guanajuato  and 
thence  northward  to  the  mining  town  of  Guadalupe  y 
Celvo  in  Chihuahua,  and  southward  to  Oaxaca,  thus 
cutting  the  main  axis  of  upheaval  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  will  intersect  probably  the  richest  known  argen- 
tiferous region  in  the  whole  .  .world. — Encyclopedia, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  pages  224-5. 
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which  consists  of  a  quartz  ledge  impreg- 
nated with  oxide  of  iron  that  carries 
free  gold,  shows  a  width  of  2  feet  at  the 
bottom  of  a  15 -foot  shaft    It  is  heavily 
mineralized,  showing  frequent  specks  of 
free  gold,  and  contains  iron  oxides  in 
which  the  most  values  will  be  found. 
The  walls  are  of  porphyritic  slate,  highly 
metamorphosed.    There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  more  veins  will  be  found 
parallelling  the  vein  which  is  partially 
developed.    This    property,    from  its 
natural  location,  should  be  easily  devel- 
oped into  a  large  producer,  and  from  the 
free-milling  character  of  the  ore,  the 
percentage  of  extraction  should  be  high. 
The  ore  has  been  worked  over  an  arras- 
tra  from  which  a  bar  of  gold  was  secured, 
valued  at  $250.    There  is  ample  water 
for  all  mining  and  milling  purposes  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  property, 
also  much  fuel.     The  vein  cross-cuts 
the  mountain  range  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated.   The  valley  lying  between  this 
mine  and  the  Quitovac  range  is  evi- 


(Extract  from  Letter)  "There  is  transacted  here  the 
business  of  the  Mexican  United  Mining  Company.  It 
is  a  very  reliable  company,  having  good  mining  proper- 
ties, which  thev  are  developing  systematically  and  with 
economy.  They  say  that  lately  in  one  mine  they  have 
struck  a  great  vein  of  very  rich  metal,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  shaft  they  have  fortunately  encountered 
water.  This  we  have  learned  from  two  of  the  opera- 
tives who  are  working  there." — R.  Diaz,  Altar,  Sonora, 
Mexico. 
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dently  an  extinct  or  sunken  river 
bottom,  its  waters  emptying  into  the 
Gulf. 

LA  ORIENTE 

La  Oriente  contains  20  pertenencias 
and  shows  a  vein  of  great  richness  a 
short  distance  east  of  Bueno  Progreso. 
A  shaft  71  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  with 
two  cross-cuts  at  45-  and  71 -foot  levels 
respectively.  The  vein  is  running  seven 
feet  wide,  with  assays  showing  the  out- 
put to  be  over  $20  to  the  ton,  in  gold, 
silver  and  copper  values. 

engineer's  report 

"  I  shall  make  the  following  report 
on  'The  Mammoth  Vein'  with  as  much 
absence  of  technical  terms  as  possible, 
making  simply  a  clear,  concise  and 
frank  statement  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions. 

"This  property  consists  of  a  group  of 
claims  located  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Carnero  Mountains,  south  of  the  Altar 
River,  two  miles  fromthetown  of  Oquitoa 
and  about  six  miles  from  Altar.    I  was 


In  the  early  development  of  LeRoi  Mine,  a  well-known 
St.  Paul  gentleman  had  his  check  written  for  $5,000  to 
pay  for  a  one-fifth  interest,  but  his  friends  persuaded 
him  not  to  take  it.  A  few  months  later  the  mines  sold 
in  London  for  $5,000,000.  The  advice  of  his  friends 
cost  him  just  $1,000,000. 
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very  strongly  impressed  by  this  property 
and  know  nothing  to  compare  to  it, 
unless  it  be  the  Treadwell,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  or  the  Homestake,  of  South 
Dakota.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a 
vein,  as  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
enormous  deposit  of  gold-bearing  ore 
to  which  the  limits  are  not  at  all  clear. 
This  property  is  large,  being  several 
miles  in  length,  and  its  width  has  yet  to 
be  fully  determined.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  sample  such  a  property  in  the 
ordinary  way;  the  only  satisfactory 
manner  of  securing  an  average  value  of 
the  ore  will  have  to  be  by  sampling  from 
the  various  shafts  as  the  property  is 
opened  up. 

"  No  accurate  statement  can  be  made 
of  the  tonnage  of  ore  in  this  immense 
deposit.  It  is  easily  worked,  consisting 
of  quartz  and  oxidized  vein  matter, 
heavily  stained  near  the  surface  with 
copper. 

"The  output  from  this  property  should 
be  enormous  as  the  values  begin  right  at 
the  surface.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that 

"The  Mexican  United  Mining  Company's  mines  are  the 
most  promising  in  the  way  of  steady  earnings  of  any 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  ever  made  have  been 
those  in  the  mining  industry.  What  claims  my  highest 
praise  is  the  very  low  capitalization.  Thus  returns 
equivalent  to  the  full  earning  power  of  money  invested 
are  assured  every  stockholder." — A.  K.  McClure,  Pro- 
thonotary  of  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
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every  bit  of  the  deposit  from  the  surface 
down  will  have  to  be  treated,  and  a  ioo- 
stamp  mill  will  be  none  too  large  to 
handle  the  output  at  the  very  beginning 
of  opening  up  the  property,  for  enough 
ore  can  be  accumulated  on  the  dump 
while  the  mill  is  being  erected  to  keep 
the  latter  supplied  when  it  begins  run- 
ning. Wood  and  water  are  both  plenti- 
ful at  the  property. 

"  Northern  Sonora  and  particularly  the 
Altar  District  is  a  country  of  neutral 
roads,  so  that  transportation  is  very 
reasonable.  From  Port  Lobos,  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  a  railroad  is  now 
being  constructed  to  Caborca,  a  short 
distance  from  Altar,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  railroad  company  to  extend 
the  road  north  from  Caborca  to  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

"The  construction  of  this  road  to 
Caborca  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  bringing  supplies  closer  to  the 
mines  and  materially  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation.. 

"Respectfully  submitted." 

(Signed)    W.  C.  Jirdinston. 

"From  my  knowledge  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Mexican  United  Mining  Company  I  believe  them  to 
be  men  of  high  character  and  standing.  Mexico  has 
always  been  renowned  for  its  vast  and  rich  mineral 
deposits,  and  I  understand  the  operations  of  the  Mexican 
United  Mining  Company  will  be  concentrated  near  the 
town  of  Altar,  in  the  State  of  Sonora." — Wilson  H. 
Brown,  ex-Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  PROMINENT  ENGINEER 

"August  20,  1906. 

"Replying  to  your  query  concerning 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  Mammoth 
Vein,  Sonora,  Mexico,  I  herewith  submit 
the  result  of  my  investigation  of  the 
properties. 

"The  vein  carries  values  in  gold  and 
copper  in  a  quartz  matrix  over  the  entire 
distance  exposed.  There  are  many  open- 
ings, made  by  the  early  miners  in  follow- 
ing rich  streaks  of  ore,  that  will  warrant 
me  in  saying  that  this  property  should 
net  $100,000  per  perpendicular  foot  of 
ore  treated. 

"The  ore  is  free-milling  and  the  cop- 
per can  be  saved  by  concentration — the 
simplest  form  of  milling  known.  There 
is  no  machinery  needed  but  what  is  sold 
in  the  open  market  every  day,  and  I  can 
see  no  obstacle  to  the  property  proving 
an  immense  dividend  payer.  The  prop- 
erty possesses  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages, the   cost  of  milling  should  be 


"The  Mammoth  Vein  contains  vast  bodies  of  free-milling 
gold  ore  which  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  mined  and 
milled.  The  outcroppings  of  the  veins  and  the  cross- 
veins  can  be  traced  tipon  the  surface  for  500  feet  and  rise 
from  one  foot  to  ten  feet  above  the  general  formation; 
these  surface  showings  being  indicative  of  immense 
deposits  of  ore  at  depth.  With  the  low  capitalization 
in  comparison  to  the  large  earning  possibilities,  this 
enterprise  is  one  which  gives  promise  of  stable  and  large 
profits." — Charles  J.  Moore. 
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reduced  to  a  minimum — water  and 
timber  are  close  at  hand. 

"In  my  experience,  which  covers 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  field,  will  say 
that  this  property  is  one  of  the  few 
certainties  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  write  this  to  you,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  no  interest 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  I  know  the 
properties  well,  having  examined  them 
twice,  the  first  time  as  far  back  as  1883. 

"With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

"Very  truly  yours." 
(Signed)  "C.  P.  Tasker. 

STATEMENT    BY    J.    I.  TAPIA 

"Being  commissioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Fomento,  Department  of  Mining, 
for  the  District  of  Altar,  in  the  State  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  to  survey  the  group  of 
mines  known  as  the  Mammoth  Group, 
and  from  a  minute  examination  which 
I  made  of  the  said  mines,  I  certify  as 
follows : 

"These  mines  are  of  great  importance 
on  account  of  their  favorable  location 
and  topography.  The  whole  group  is 
opened  on  a  great  gold  vein,  to  which  no 
limits  are  known  as  to  the  ore. 

"It  is  plainly  demonstrated  that  the 
rich  metallic  deposits  are  immense  and 
can  be  developed  at  insignificant  cost. 
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I  must  also  state  that  timber  and  fuel 
are  abundant  around  and  near  the  mines. 
Water  is  abundant,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  above  stated  conditions, 
which  are  favorable  for  the  exploitation 
on  a  large  scale  of  these  very  important 
mines,  I  believe  my  opinion  is  well  based 
that  a  large  business  may  there  be 
developed." 

(Signed)       J.  I.  Tapia. 

H.  L.  Howard,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Macon,  Ga.,  visited 
Mexico  to  investigate  these  properties 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  stock.  He 
made  a  clear  and  comprehensive  report 
of  his  trip,  from  which  we  copy  the 
following: 

"On  my  arrival  in  the  district  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  your  vari- 
ous properties  were  well  supplied  with 
accessible  wood  and  water.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  reference  to  the  Mam- 
moth Vein.  I  examined  the  properties 
that  you  own  upon  it,  including  their 
various  shafts,  and  find  it  a  mountain 
of  ore  that  shows  much  free  gold  in 
the  horn  spoon. 

"I  have  gone  over  your  mines  care- 
fully and  critically,  in  the  company  of  an 
old  miner  of  the  district,  with  instruc- 
tions to  him  to  point  out  all  defects 
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or  cause  for  delays  or  losses,  and  am 
surprised  to  find  these  properties  in 
such  good  condition." 

RESUME 

We  shall  operate  these  mines  as  their 
great  value  warrants — like  any  other 
legitimate  business ;  the  one  point  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  being  the  early  payment  of 
dividends. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  take  your  money, 
but  to  make  your  money  make  money 
for  you  and  others  of  the  Company.  We 
have  the  ore  to  do  this.  We  expect  to 
make  "Mexican  United"  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  average  railroad  stock  and 
as  safe  as  any  bond. 

We  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  The  hardest  problem  is  solved. 
The  worst  obstacles  have  been  overcome. 
Good  business  methods  can  now  make 
this  project  a  great  industry  equal  to 
Calumet  and  Hecla,  United  Verde, 
Amparo,  Tonopah,  El  Tigre  or  Nipissing. 

"The  Mexican  United  Mining  Company  is  fortunate 
in  the  integrity  of  its  officers  and  the  interests  of  stock- 
holders should  be  advanced  along  intelligent  and  con- 
servative lines.  Those  of  the  active  management,  who 
are  personally  known  to  me,  are  gentlemen  of  promi- 
nence and  high  standing  in  business  and  financial  circles, 
and  their  names  would  add  strength  and  prestige  to  any 
enterprise  with  which  they  might  be  connected." — John 
Weaver,  ex-Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  history  of  any  one  of  these  is  the 
history  of  them  all.  First  a  good  prop- 
erty, but  a  struggle  for  years  to  develop 
and  equip  with  steam  or  electric  machin- 
ery.   Then  Success! 

HARDEST  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 

The  value  of  the  properties  has  been 
proven  far  beyond  what  any  one  knew 
at  the  beginning.  As  to  their  still 
greater  possibilities,  we  look  for  con- 
tinued remarkable  developments  as  fur- 
ther work  is  opened  up  from  year  to 
year. 

There  is  already  enough  ore  in  sight 
to  keep  a  large  mill  busy  for  years  with- 
out exhausting  present  ore  bodies. 

This  has  already  been  demonstrated 
on  one  of  the  vast  ore  deposits  owned  by 
this  Company  by  perfect  title — the 
Bueno  Progreso.  Still  greater  yields 
are  looked  for  on  our  outlying  mines 
and  groups  of  mines  which  await  future 
development,  and  whose  operation  will 
double  and  quadruple  the  dividends. 


SYSTEMATIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Systematic  development  of  our  ore 
bodies  has  been  carried  on  for  three 
years  with  gratifying  results.  In  the 
2000  feet  of  shafts  and  drifts,  with  every 
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foot  of  work  in  good  ore,  at  no  place  has 
the  development  yet  reached  a  greater 
depth  than  240  feet,  our  equipment 
having  reached  its  capacity  at  that  depth. 
With  proper  machinery  we  can  begin 
producing  earnings  immediately.  We 
invite  the  reader  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  our  stock  as  an  investment. 
The  phenomenal  richness  of  these  mines 
gives  this  stock  a  good  value  now,  and 
it  is  going  to  have  a  greater  value  in 
coming  years. 

We  need  modern  machinery,  and 
hence  arises  your  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  enormous  profits  from  these  mineral 
lands.  Scientists  have  expressed  both 
surprise  and  enthusiasm  over  the  physical 
conditions  which  prevail  at  the  mines. 

The  opportunity  to  secure  this  stock  is 
yours  to-day.  Send  in  your  application 
now  and  be  sure. 

The  investment  is  not  only  safe  and 
sound,  it  is  extraordinary. 

HOW  TO   REACH  OUR  MINES 

We  here  give  in  detail  full  directions 
for  reaching  our  mines. 


"  This  stock  presents  advantages  dominating  it  one  of 
the  best  investments  of  the  day.  Mining  experts  pre- 
dict that  4  Mexican  United '  will  rapidly  take  its  place 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  great  and  successful  mining 
corporations.  Our  earnest  advice  is:  Buy  all  the  stock 
of  this  company  you  can." — General  W.  B.  Kinsev. 
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Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Tucson, 
Arizona,  and  return  via  New  Orleans 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Check  your  baggage  to  Benson,  Arizona. 

Before  reaching  Benson  ask  the  con- 
ductor for  a  stop-over  there.  He  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  to  save  time.  It  is 
always  well  to  post  the  Pullman  con- 
ductor as  to  your  plans. 

When  you  get  off  at  Benson,  show 
your  ticket  to  the  agent.  Ask  him  to 
have  your  return  ticket  fixed  when  you 
go  back,  to  avoid  going  to  Tucson. 

Then  buy  your  ticket  to  Nogales, 
Mexico,  and  have  your  baggage  checked 
there,  unless  you  desire  to  go  direct  to 
Santa  Ana,  in  which  case  have  it  checked 
through  to  that  point.  If  you  stop  off 
at  Nogales,  go  to  Montezuma  Hotel. 

When  ready  to  leave  Nogales  for  Santa 
Ana  go  to  the  station  early,  as  the  cus- 
tom officers  will  want  to  examine  your 
trunk.  Have  everything  ready  for  their 
inspection. 

The  stage  leaves  Santa  Ana  for  Altar 
on  Friday  and  Tuesday  before  daylight 
in  the  morning.  Consequently  you 
should  leave  Nogales  on  Thursday  or 
Monday.    Stage  fare  each  way  $4.00. 

The  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  Tucson 
or  Benson,  Arizona,  and  return  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  $120.05.  The 
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Pullman  fare  each  way  will  be  about 
$17.00.  The  single  fare  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia through  to  Santa  Ana,  Mexico, 
is  $77-65- 

The  approximate  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Altar,  Mexico,  and  return  by 
way  of  Benson,  Arizona,  is  $183.00, 
including  Pullman  berths.  Allow  about 
four  weeks  for  the  trip,  including  exami- 
nation of  the  mines. 

After  leaving  Santa  Ana  one  must  be 
fully  prepared  for  camp  life,  by  provid- 
ing blankets  and  other  articles  neces- 
sary for  an  outing  of  this  nature.  The 
nights  are  cold,  even  in  summer. 
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t)e  American  Cfotc 
^tojctatton  toants 

for  American  Communities!: 


Pure  Air  instead  of  Smoke 
Clean  and  Sightly  Streets 
Undefiled  Water,  free  from  Germs 
Less  Mosquitos 
No  Malaria 
Electric  Wires  Underground 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Water  Fronts  free  from  Filth 

Public  Comfort  Stations 
Garden  Schools  for  Children 
The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings 
Billboards  Restricted  and  Taxed 

Jt  grants  for 

Niagara  for  the  Whole  People 
The  Saving  of  the  White  Mountains 
Increased  National  Forests 

IN  SHORT- 

&  better  anb  Move  beautiful  America 


m— Will 


(^Tpfje  American  Citnc 

proposes  health,  comfort  and  better  con- 
ditions for  every  individual  who  breathes 
American  air,  who  drinks  American  water, 
who  looks  at  American  scenery,  who  walks 
American  streets. 

The  service  of  the  Association  is  largely 
to  the  individual,  for  his  benefit  and  that 
of  his  own  family  and  community.  Its 
officers  constantly  answer  inquiries  upon 
topics  within  its  scope  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  Its  organization  is 
simple,  prompt  and  efficient.  It  is  always 
ready,  within  its  resources. 

The  Association  issues  no  prosy  and 
ponderous  annual  report,  nor  does  it 
have  a  monthly  or  quarterly  periodical  as 
an  organ.  Its  publications  are  alive, 
authoritative,  readable  and  condensed, 
reaching  the  members  when  most  needed. 
Each  is  complete  upon  a  subject  that  has 
to  do  with  making  the  home,  the  city  and 
the  country  better  and  more  beautiful. 
American  newspapers  and  magazines  freely 
use  the  information  made  available  by  its 
researches. 
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The  Association  is  nationally  recognized 
as  a  power  for  the  doing  of  concrete  things. 
Its  wide-spread  membership  includes  men 
and  women  who  love  America,  and  who 
want  the  best  in  it  for  themselves  and  for 
all  its  millions. 

The  American  Civic  Association  awak- 
ened and  directed  popular  demand  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  now 
widely  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the 
people's  interest  in  the  great  cataract.  It  has 
been  active  in  effort  to  have  held  inviolate 
other  national  scenic  heritages,  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and  it  urges  the 
preservation  of  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  Southern  Appalachians,  both  as  great 
scenic  possessions  and  as  vastly  important 
for  a  conserved  timber  supply  and  usable 
water-power. 

It  originated  and  is  the  moving  force  in 
the  nation-wide  effort  to  restrict  the  exten- 
sion of  ugliness  by  having  billboards  le- 
gally taxed,  as  is  other  productive  property. 
It  is  proposing,  as  a  result  of  the  careful 
study  of  existing  conditions,  a  standard 
form  of  state  legislation  for  billboard  regu- 
lation, and  it  hopes  to  be  made  the  custo- 
dian of  funds  with  which  to  afford  capable 
legal  assistance  to  communities  in  which 
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any  attempt  to  check  the  flood  of  billboard 
ugliness  is  met  by  national  resistance 
through  the  billposters'  organizations.  It 
fosters  such  education  in  beauty  as  shall 
result  in  placing  most  billboards  in  the  list 
of  legally  determined  nuisances. 

It  has  advanced  the  children's  garden 
movement,  and  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing a  Congressional  appropriation  for 
school  gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  has  secured  the  enactment  of  a  model 
street-tree  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
teaching  the  intelligent  care  of  trees  the 
country  over.  It  fosters  intelligent  forestry 
work  and  is  recognized  by  the  federal 
Forest  Service  as  an  efficient  source  of 
assistance  in  forest  conservation. 

It  is  leading  in  the  rapidly  growing 
movement  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance.  To  this  end  it  has  interested 
executives  of  great  railroads,  and  promoted 
careful  investigations  along  practical  lines. 

It  helps  in  progressive  city-making  and 
city-improving,  and  is  continually  arousing 
and  fostering  sentiment  for  civic  beauty, 
for  clean  streets  and  home  surroundings, 
for  public  comfort  stations,  for  convenient 
and  serviceable  parks,  for  playgrounds— in 
short,  for  every  form  of  civic  betterment. 


Qtfyt  American  Ctotciteociatton 


Its  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  it 
daily  aids  numerous  inquirers  for  help  in 
actual  and  not  theoretical  community  im- 
provement. This  aid  is  extended  either  (a) 
through  carefully  written  letters,  based 
upon  knowledge  and  experience,  (b) 
through  reference  to  the  authoritative  lit- 
erature it  is  constantly  publishing  upon 
current  civic  topics,  or  (c)  through  refer- 
ence to  some  one  of  its  fifteen  departments 
of  work. 

Membership  in  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation provides  access  to  helpful  infor- 
mation and  suggestion,  and  brings  the 
active  workers  into  touch  with  each  other. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  was  found  to  be 
complete  and  thoroughly  organized 
a  short  time  ago  when  it  was  consulted 
in  an  important  matter  by  David  H.  Burn- 
ham,  the  architect  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  the  author  of  city 
plans  for  San  Francisco,  Manila,  Cleveland 
and  Washington.  Having  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  such  a  plan  for  Chicago 
by  the  Merchants'  Club,  of  that  city,  Mr. 
Burnham  wrote  to  the  Association  for 
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information  on  other  city  plans.  His  letter 
mentioned  eight  with  which  he  was  famil- 
iar, and  the  Association  was  able  to  furnish 
him  data  about  twelve  others.  An  acknowl- 
edged expert,  whose  services  have  been 
perhaps  more  frequently  called  into  requi- 
sition than  those  of  any  other  city-plan 
architect,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  leading 
authority  of  the  country  on  the  subject, 
found  the  Association  in  position,  there- 
fore, to  give  him  a  great  deal  more  data 
than  he  had  in  his  possession. 

The  Association  has  in  preparation 
city-plan  lantern-slides  which  will  show 
the  plans  mentioned  and  those  of  a  number 
of  other  cities  which  are  undergoing  a 
civic  awakening.  It  constantly  fosters 
movements,  great  or  small,  for  all  forms 
of  civic  advance. 


THE  sentiment  which  has  been  aroused 
by  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  which  it  seeks  to  direct  into 
proper  channels,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  contained  in  a  recent 
mail.  Arkansas — "We  have  never  had 
an  improvement  association  here,  but 
have  been  agitating  the  question  and  are 
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taking  action  toward  a  cleaner  and  more 
beautiful  city."  Massachusetts— "Our  club 
is  to  devote  an  afternoon  to  the  billboard 
nuisance.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
may  obtain  information  on  the  subject?" 
Ohio— "I  am  to  prepare  a  paper  on  'My 
Country  Beautiful'  for  my  commencement 
oration  and  think  you  may  have  some- 
thing that  will  help  me."  Indiana— "I 
have  been  informed  that  of  you  I  can 
obtain  information  on  school  gardening." 
Indiana— "I  write  you  regarding  artistic 
plans  for  interurban  stations  suitable  for 
towns  of  5,000  inhabitants."  West  Vir- 
ginia—"The  clipping  sheets  you  furnish 
are  just  what  I  need  for  my  newspaper 
work."  Wisconsin — "If  you  could  see  our 
beautiful  city  and  some  of  its  'blots,'  you 
would  reach  out  both  hands  to  help  us,  I 
am  sure."  Ohio— "Please  send  us  a  lec- 
turer." Montana— "The  work  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  American  people."  California 
—"Nothing  could  be  closer  to  my  heart 
than  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do." 
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CJje  Probfoence  Meeting 

IN  November,  1907,  a  memorable  civic 
advance  was  obtained  in  the  meeting,  in 
joint  annual  session,  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  National  Municipal  League. 
Concerning  this  meeting  "The  Outlook"  made 
the  following  editorial  comment:  "The  joint 
meetings  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
the  American  Civic  Association,  just  concluded 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious sessions  of  both  bodies  in  enthusiasm, 
inspiration,  breadth  of  view  and  attendance. 
Each  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  ex- 
perts and  with  a  fine  sense  of  public  rights  and 
duties.  The  Niagara  Evening  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  was  as  successful  as  it  was 
unique.  It  brought  together  at  one  session  the 
representatives  of  the  power  companies,  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can Commissions,  and  of  the  Association,  whose 
function  it  was,  President  McFarland  happily 
asserted,  <to  arouse  the  American  people  to  the 
serious  assaults  on  Niagara  Falls.'  He  said: 

'  The  future  work  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  of  all  those  interested  in  preserving  as  nearly 
unharmed  as  possible  this  great  scenic  heritage  (and  I 
take  it  that  this  side  of  the  contest  includes  at  least 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  American  population)  must 
be  toward  the  securing  of  a  treaty  with  Canada  to 
avoid  further  desecrations,  and,  I  hope,  toward  the 
creating  at  Niagara  of  a  public  park,  in  connection 
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with  which  all  existing  power  development  may  con- 
tinue, but  back  and  out  of  sight  so  far  as  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Falls  is  concerned.  That  under 
such  handling  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  may  become 
as  beautiful  as  the  cataract  which  gives  it  name  is 
majestic  and  unique,  that  all  existing  industrial  enter- 
prises may  continue  in  complete  and  greater  prosperity, 
that  many  more  visitors  may  be  attracted  by  the  com- 
bination of  scenic  beauty  and  industrial  development, 
is  our  hope.  Toward  such  a  settlement  the  frank  con- 
ference which  has  proceeded  this  evening,  including 
all  the  interests  involved  save  those  of  Mr.  Stetson's 
companies,  must  tend  strongly.' 

"Next  to  Niagara,  the  billboards  attracted 
most  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Association's 
members.  Perhaps  the  best  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  session  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject may  be  gained  by  reproducing  Richard 
Watson  Gilder's  striking  letter  to  the  meeting: 

'  As  I  went  yesterday  to  my  office  in  this  city 
(New  York)  I  passed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  buildings,  a  savings  bank  built  recently  of 
white  marble  in  the  classical  style.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon  this  noble  and  restful  structure.  And  it 
is  a  pain  and  an  anger  to  have  to  take  in,  at  the  same 
glance,  an  enormous  liquor  sign,  high  in  the  air  beyond 
and  above  it.  What  is  the  use  of  building  exquisite 
structures,  if  any  tasteless  and  remorseless  trader 
can  come  along  with  his  glaring,  dominating  appeals 
for  your  money,  and  utterly  spoil  the  effect?  It  is  as 
if  at  a  symphony  concert  venders  of  soap  should  be 
allowed  to  go  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  bawl  their 
wares.  A  similar  experience  accompanied  my  railroad 
trip  on  the  same  day  over  one  of  the  lines  between  New 
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York  and  Philadelphia,  where  now  and  again  a  loud 
array  of  advertising  signs  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  rich, 
otherwise  harmonious  autumn  landscape.  One  of  these 
days  the  people  of  a  commercial  community  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that,  to  put  it  commercially,  beauty 
is  a  valuable  asset  as  well  as  "a  joy  forever  ;  "  and 
then  the  advertisement  fiend  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
up  and  down  the  land  destroying  views,  which  means 
destroying  values — values  that  belong  to  the  entire 
population,  and  that  no  individual  has  a  right  to  ruin.'  " 


^fje  ctutc  mpitft 

COLLIER'S    WEEKLY  refers    thus   to  this 
meeting  : 

"The  joint  conferences  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  at  Providence  in  the  week  begin- 
ning with  November  18,  covered  such  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  that  even  the  baldest  sum- 
mary of  their  illuminating  discussions  is  im- 
possible. They  proved  that  whatever  evils  might 
exist  in  our  national  life  there  was  a  body 
of  organized,  enlightened  force  to  combat  them 
such  as  had  never  been  available  before.  Among 
the  delegates,  representing  a  hundred  thousand 
affiliated  members,  were  specialists  in  sanitation, 
ballot  reform,  electoral  methods,  taxation, 
police,  civic  decoration,  the  regulation  of  adver- 
tising, forestry,  parks  and  public  reservations, 
franchise  services,  and  every  other  influence  by 
which  the  general  welfare,  especially  in  cities, 
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could  be  either  helped  or  hindered.  The  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  Appalachian  forest  reserves.  .  .  . 

"What  made  the  conferences  especially 
interesting  and  instructive  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  devoted  to  mere  exchanges 
of  theories.  They  brought  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  men  who  knew  what  was 
actually  being  done  in  the  various  localities, 
forming  a  clearing  house  for  facts  as  well  as 
for  ideas.  For  instance,  in  the  joint  discussions 
on  methods  of  city  government,  the  Galveston 
commission  plan,  the  Chicago  plan  of  demo- 
cratic rule  through  a  powerful  City  Council,  and 
the  Newport  plan  of  a  Representative  Council  mag- 
nified to  the  scale  of  a  miniature  town  meeting, 
were  all  expounded  by  thoroughly  informed  advo- 
cates. The  proceedings  of  the  conferences,  when 
finally  available  in  book  form,  will  be  a  library 
of  authoritative  information  on  civic  progress." 

practical  mi> 

THE    quality    of    the   work    done    by  the 
Association's  department   chiefs    is  indi- 
cated  in  the  following  from  "Charities 
and  the  Commons" : 

"The  co-operation  which  is  developing  in  the 
interests  of  a  cleaner  Chicago  is  also  rapidly 
manifesting  itself  in  the  movement  for  public 
comfort  stations.    Only  a  few  months  ago  a 
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teamster  became  a  member  of  the  men's  club  in 
a  west-side  church,  and  entered  upon  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  overcome  the  craving  for 
drink.  He  told  his  pastor  that  the  most  powerful 
influence  dragging  him  down  was  his  necessity 
of  going  to  saloons  for  the  public  conveniences 
that  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  large  por- 
tions of  the  city.  The  men's  club  undertook  to 
agitate  the  matter.  A  committee  of  the  City 
Club  became  interested.  The  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  carried  through  an  investigation. 

"From  this  start  the  movement  has  developed 
into  the  United  Associations  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  on  Public  Comfort  Stations. 

"Under  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  Fred- 
erick L.  Ford,  city  engineer  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation's department  on  'City -making,'  through 
which  department  was  published  Mr.  Ford's 
pamphlet  on  public  comfort  stations,  came  to 
Chicago  and  addressed  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  on  November  13,  the  City  Club 
and  the  Rotary  Club  on  November  14.  Sites  are 
already  under  consideration,  the  Municipal 
Art  League  with  the  Architectural  Club  is  ar- 
ranging a  competition  of  designs,  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commission  has  signified  its  intention  to 
co-operate,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  Chicago 
will  soon  follow  the  lead  of  European  cities  and 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington, 
Detroit,  Denver  and  other  American  cities,  in  pro- 
viding public  comfort  facilities." 
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"  The  Providence  convention  was  most  encourag- 
ing ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  other  has  been  so  mus- 
cular and  certainly  none  so  interesting. 

EDWIN  D.  MEAD,  Boston." 

"  I  am  sure  the  American  Civic  Association  is  a 
real  factor  for  good. 

FRANCIS  SHAW,  Brookline,  Mass." 

"I  feel  the  profoundest  interest  in  your  work, 
more  than  ever  since  the  very  successful  and  inspir- 
ing meetings  in  Providence.   The  city  is  distinctly 
better  for  your  coming,  distinctly  more  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  projects  for  the  betterment  of  the  country. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  great  work,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 
W.  H.  P.  FADNCE," 
President  Brown  University,  Providence,  R,  I. 

"It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  I  have  read  your 
circular  letter,  and  I  can  not  express  my  gratification 
that  such  'an  active  and  far-reaching  campaign'  is 
being  pushed  to  do  away  with  the  hideous  billboard 
evil.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country,  an  educa- 
tion in  crime  and  vulgarity  to  the  rising  generation. 
This  fair  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  disfigured  beyond 
description  by  these  enormous  billboards,  often  to  the 
depreciation  of  surrounding  property.  A  crusade  against 
them  was  begun  here  last  winter,  but  the  city  authori- 
ties were  simply  bought  off,  and  the  billboards  are 
rampant.  I  trust  your  efforts  will  extend  to  this  city 
and  state,  and  that  the  Women's  Clubs  may  be  induced 
to  take  up  this  matter  vigorously. 

Very  truly  yours, 
MRS.  WM.  H.  APPOLD,  Los  Angeles." 
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The  American  Civic  Association  has  made  many 
important  additions  to  the  authoritative  literature  of 
civic  endeavor.  Other  documents  of  notable  value  will 
be  published  in  the  early  future.  Members  receive 
the  literature  as  currently  published,  without  charge. 
The  material  they  thus  obtain  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  itself  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  member- 
ship fee.   Some  specimen  subjects  are  as  follows  : 

Billboards  and  Their  Regulation  .  .  A  Symposium 
Good  Roads  and  Civic  Improvement .  By  D.  Ward  King 
Improvement  of  Home  Grounds 

By  Warren  H.  Manning 
Mosquitos  and  How  to  Abate  Them 

By  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  H.  C.  Weeks 

Play  and  Playgrounds  By  Joseph  Lee 

Public  Comfort  Stations  .  .  By  Frederick  L.  Ford 
Railroad  Improvements  .  .  By  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea 
Recreation  Centers  .  .  By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 
Removal  of  Overhead  Wires    .    By  Frederick  L.  Ford 

School  Gardens  By  W.  A.  Baldwin 

Trees  in  Cities  J.  Horace  McFarland 

The  Smoke  Nuisance  A  Symposium 

PRICE-LIST  of  these  documents  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  American  Civic  Association,  Korth  American 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IS 


American  Citric 
Stoctatton 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 

J  HORACE  McFARLAND,  President  .  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary, 

Philadelphia 

WILLIAM  B.  HOWLAND,  Treasurer  .  .  New  York 
GEORGE  B.  LEIGHTON,  Vice-Pres.  .  Monadnock,  N.  H. 
ROBERT  WATCHORN,  Vice-Pres.  .  .  New  York 
L.  E.  HOLDEN,  Vice-Pres.  .  .  •  Cleveland 
FIELDING  J.  STILSON,  Vice-Pres.  .  .  Los  Angeles 
ROBERT  C.  OGDEN,  Chairman  Advisory  Com.  New  York 

DEPARTMENTS 

Arts  and  Crafts 

MRS.  M.  F.  JOHNSTON,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Children's  Gardens 

MISS  MARY  MARSHALL  BUTLER,  Yonkers,  N.  Y- 

City  Making 

FREDERICK  L.  FORD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Libraries 

MISS  MARY  E.  AHERN,  Chicago 

Outdoor  Art 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Boston 

Public  Recreation 

MRS.  GEORGE  F.  FRENCH,  Portland,  Me. 

Pr6SSR.  B.  WATROUS,  Milwaukee 

Public  Nuisances 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Salem,  Mass. 

Parks  and  Reservations 

HENRY  A.  BARKER,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Railroad  Improvements 

MRS.  A.  E.  McCREA,  Chicago 
Rural  Improvements 

D.  WARD  KING,  Maitland,  Mo. 

School  Extension 

0.  J.  KERN,  Rockford,  111. 
Social  Settlements 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR,  Chicago 
Woman's  Outdoor  Art  League 

MRS.  AGNES  McGIFFERT  POUND,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Adopted  November  30,  1909,  at  New  York  City 


PREAMBLE. 

To  promote  a  closer  companionship,  to 
strengthen  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  among 
the  Medal  of  Honor  holders,  to  visit  each 
other  in  sickness  or  distress,  to  cherish  all 
patriotic  memories,  ever  mindful  that  the  Medal 
of  Honor  is  an  insignia  of  heroic  meaning 
given  to  us  by  a  grateful  country  for  distin- 
guished gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  as- 
sociate ourselves  together  as  an  order,  under 
the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws : 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  order  shall  be  Military 
Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  membership  of  the  order  shall  be  of 
two  classes.    The  First  Class  shall  be  confined 
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to  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  who  have  received  Medals  of 
Honor  authorized  by  Congress  and  awarded 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  action. 

The  Second  Class  shall  consist  of  lineal 
descendants  of  Companions  of  the  First  Class, 
each  Companion  to  nominate  one  only,  and 
also  one  lineal  descendant  of  each  deceased 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient  who  was  eligible 
to  membership  in  his  lifetime.  All  applicants 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character. 

ARTICLE  III. 

I.  The  officers  of  the  order  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  Chaplain,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  order. 

II.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
of  five  members,  consisting  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  and  two  members 
who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  annually,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  applications  for 
membership  and  who  shall  have  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
order.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  No  debate  on  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  candidates  for  office  shall  be  in  order. 

III.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to 
preside  at  the  meetings,  to  call  extra  meetings 
of  the  order  in  case  of  necessity  or  upon  the 
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written  request  of  five  members,  and  to  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  order. 

IV.  The  Vice-President  shall  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

V.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  order  and  a  roll  of  the 
members,  and  perform  all  other  duties  usually 
pertaining  to  such  office. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have 
charge  of  all  funds.  The  Treasurer  shall  dis- 
burse all  the  moneys  of  the  Society  upon  the 
order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  attested  by 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  at 
each  annual  meeting  make  a  report  in  detail 
of  his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give 
bond  in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  premium  thereon  shall 
be  paid  by  the  order. 

VII.  The  duties  of  the  Chaplain  shall  be 
those  usually  appertaining  to  that  office. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Political  or  any  other  discussions  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  this  order  as  set  forth  in 
this  Constitution,  at  any  of  the  meetings,  or 
any  proceeding  of  such  a  tendency,  are  declared 
inimical  to  the  purposes  of  this  organization, 
and  are  prohibited. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  order,  provided  the 
alteration  or  amendment  proposed  is  submitted 
in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  at 
least  three  months  before  the  regular  meeting 
at  which  it  is  proposed  to  present  the  same; 
and  provided  further,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  such  meeting  vote  in  favor 
thereof.  Notice  of  such  amendment  shall  be 
mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the  order. 

BY-LAWS. 

r.  The  admission  fee  and  dues  for  the 
year  in  which  admitted  shall  be  three  dollars. 
The  annual  dues  shall  be  two  dollars.  No 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  is  in 
arrears. 

No  application  for  membership  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  unless  accompanied 
by  the  proper  fee.  The  application  must  be 
in  writing,  indorsed  by  a  member  of  the 
order,  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  commended. 

2.  The  order  shall  meet  annually  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  named  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

3-  No  member  of  this  Society  shall  speak 
more  than  once  on  any  subject  or  question  of 
business,  and  no  longer  than  five  minutes, 
without  the  consent  of  the  order  first  obtained. 

4.    The  Executive  Committee  shall  in  due 
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season  select  an  Orator  and  Poet  from  the 
members  of  the  order,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  deliver  an  address  and  poem  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  at  each  annual  meeting. 

5-  The  Executive  Committee  shall  provide 
a  badge  and  ribbon  for  second-class  members 
distinct  from  that  worn  by  first-class  members. 
They  shall  also  provide  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership to  be  supplied  to  all  members  at  cost. 
The  purchase  of  these  shall  be  optional. 

6.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  annual  meeting. 

7-  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting '  shall  be  re- 
quired to  alter  or  amend  these  .By-Laws. 

8.  Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law 
shall  be  the  authority  for  the  government  and 
regulaton  of  all  meetings  of  this  order. 
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OFFICERS. 
Elected  November  30.  1909. 

PRESIDENT. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.   Sickles,  U.  S.  A., 
Retired. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  M.  Schoon- 
maker,  U.  S.  V. 

SECRETARY. 

Brevet  Colonel  Horatio  C.  King,  U.  S.  V. 
(Brigadier  General,  N.  Y.  N.  G),  44  Court 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TREASURER. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Noble  D.  Preston, 
U.  S.  V.,  2312  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev.  (Brevet  Major)  William  S.  Hubbell,  U. 
S.  V. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Captain  George  W.  Brush,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V., 

462  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Archibald  H.  Rowand,  Jr.,  Pittsburg. 
The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS. 

Brigadier-General  Adelbert  Ames,'  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Captain  George  E.  Albee,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 
Gratitude,  Md. 

Richard  Binder,  Sergeant  U.  S.  M.  C, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C.  Black, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Brevet  Major  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 

Captain  George  W.  Brush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G.  Butterfield  (Briga- 
dier-General V.  N.  G.  )  Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  M.  Burns,  U.  S. 
A.,  Retired,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Brevet  Major-General  N.  M.  Curtis,  New' 
York  City. 

Captain  Robert  G.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Major  Jos.  K.  Corson,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Brevet  Major  Ira  H.  Evans,  Austin,  Texas. 

Colonel  Fredk  Fuger,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Peter  Grace,  Marietta,  O. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Henry, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Hesseltine,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Brevet  Major  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  New  York 
City. 

John  C.  Hunterson,  Private  Co.  B.  3d  Pa. 
Cav.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Captain  Leverett  M.  Kelly,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Dennis  T.  Kirby, 
(Colonel,  U.  S.  A.),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brevet  Colonel  Horatio  C.  King  (Brigadier- 
General,  N.  Y.  N.  G.),  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Major-General  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A., 
Retired,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Mans,  U.  S.  A., 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 

Brevet  Major-General  St.  Clair  Mulholland, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Captain  William  E.  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Robinson  B.  Murphy,  Musician  Co.  A,  127th 
111.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Paul  A.  Oliver, 
Oliver  Mills,  Pa. 

Captain  Theo.  S.  Peck  (Brigadier-General 
Vt.  N.  G.),  Burlington,  Vt. 

Brevet  Captain  Wm.  Plimley,  New  York 
City. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel   N.   D.  Preston, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brevet  Major  Edgar  P.  Putnam,  Jamestown, 

N.  Y. 

Captain  G.  H.  Plowman,  Winona,  Mo. 
Archibald  H.  Rowand,  Jr    (private,  Co.  K, 
1st  W.  Va.  Cav.),  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  M.  Schoon- 
maker. 

Alexander  Scott  ( Corporal,  Co.  D,  ioth 
Vt),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  New  York  City. 

George  D.  Sidman  ( Private  Co.  C,  16th 
Mich.),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Major-General  Julius  Stahel,  U.  S.  V.,  New 
York  City. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hazzard  Stevens, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  H.  E.  Tremain, 
New  York  City. 

Colonel  John  Tweedale,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
Washington,  D.  C. 

First  Lieutenant  John  J.  Toffey,  Jersev  City, 
N.  J. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chas.  A.  Varnum,  U.  S. 
A.,  Orono,  Me. 

Colonel  John  Wainwright,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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(Organized  1749) 


Printed  for  the  Society 
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The 

St.  Andrew's  Society 

of  Philadelphia 


THE  Society  was  organized  December  7, 
1749,  by  some  twenty-five  prominent 
Scotchmen,    who    elected    Dr.  Thomas 
Graeme,  then  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  as  President. 

Before  the  Revolution,  two  Governors  of 
the  Province — James  Hamilton  and  Robert 
Hunter  Morris— served  as  Presidents  of  the 
Society,  and  four  members  signed  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence — JamesWilson,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  George  Ross  and 
Philip  Livingston  (honorary  member). 
Another  Signer,  Hon.  Thomas  McKean, 
joined  the  Society  later.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  an  honorary  member. 

OBJECT 

The  Society,  the  first  of  its  kind  organized 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  has  ever 
since  maintained  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established — the  relief  of  Scotch  people,  or 
their  immediate  descendants,  in  distress. 

For  this  work  the  invested  funds  of  the 
Society  are  ample.  All  applicants  for  relief 
are  referred  to  the  Assistants,  through  Mr. 
Alexander  Harding,  No.  120  South  Sixth 
Street,  2  to  4  P.  M. 
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ELIGIBILITY  TO  MEMBERSHIP 

Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  born  in  Scotland, 
or  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Names  are  to  be 
presented  at  a  stated  meeting,  giving  ad- 
dress, business  in  which  engaged  and  whether 
born  in  Scotland  or  of  Scotch  descent. 
These  are  referred  to  the  Elective  Com- 
mittee for  action  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

DUES 

Admission  fee,  $15.00.  Annual  dues, 
$5.00.  Life,  membership,  $50.00,  or  for 
a  member  of  15  years'  standing,  $25.00. 

MEETINGS 

Quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the  last 
days  of  February,  May,  August  and  Octo- 
ber, and  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (November 
30),  unless  said  day  shall  happen  on  Sun- 
day, when  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
day  next  succeeding.  Supper  is  served  after 
each  Quarterly  meeting.  The  Annual  Din- 
ner (by  subscription)  is  held  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  November  30th. 
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DATES  OF  MEETINGS 


1910 

February  28th 
May  31st 
August  31st 
October  31st 
November  30th 


I9II 

February  28th 
May  31st 
August  31st 
October  31st 
November  30th 


1912 

February  29th 
May  31st 
August  31st 
October  31st 
November  30th 


OFFICERS 


(1910) 

PRESIDENT 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
John  Gordon  Gray 
Alexander  C.  Fergusson,  Jr. 

SECRETARY 
Frederick  S.  Giger 

TREASURER 
Alexander  Harding  (610  Brown  Building) 

PHYSICIANS 
Malcolm  MacFarlan,  M.  D. 
Wharton  Sinkler,  M.  D. 

CHAPLAIN 
Rev.  James  H.  Lamb,  D.  D. 


COUNSELLORS 
M.  Hampton  Todd 
Peter  Boyd 


ASSISTANTS 


John  Fergusson 
John  J.  S.  Rodgers 


Wm.  M.  Kerr 
Alexander  Harding 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  Chm.       Wm.  Rudolph  Smith 
William  E.  Helme 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Alexander  C.  Fergusson,  Chm.     James  F.  Hope 
Robert  B.  Beath 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  COMMITTEE 
John  Fergusson,  Chm.  George  Duncan 


David  Porter  Leas 


ELECTIVE  COMMITTEE 


David  Milne,  Chm. 
J.  Fred  Thomas 


Edward  B.  Mason 
John  J.  Carruth 


John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


WOODLANDS  BURIAL  LOT 


David  Milne,  Chm. 


Chas.  Davis  Clark 


John  Graham 
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MEMBERS  WITH  YEAR  OF  JOINING 

Adams,  James  B.,  1908 

5120  Funston  Street. 
Alexander,  Lucien  H.,  1905 

714  Arcade  Building. 
Alexander,  W.  Wallace,  1906 

435  Hansberry  Street, 

Germantown. 
Anderson,  Duncan  C,  1905 

619  Harrison  Building. 
Archbald,  Hon.  Rob't  Wodrow,  1900 

Seranton,  Pa. 
Ashton,  Dr.  Wm.  Easterly,  1900 

2011  Walnut  Street. 
Baird,  Chas.  O.,  1882 

207  Crozier  Building. 
Baird,  Matthew,  Jr.,  1906 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
Barr,  George,  1908 

1434  Brandywine  Street. 
Beath,  Robert  B.,  1882 

747  N.  40th  Street. 
Bell,  Samuel,  Jr.,  1905 

520  N.  2nd  Street. 
Bingham,  Hon.  Henry  H.,  Life.  1869 

315  S.  12th  Street. 
Blackwood,  J.  Douglas,     Life.  1894 

5346  Wayne  Avenue, 

Germantown. 
Blakiston,  Kenneth  M.,  1900 

1012  Walnut  Street. 
Blythe,  T.  Ashby,  1898 

114  Chestnut  Street. 


Borrie,  C.  Melville,  1884 

788  Broad  Street, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Boyd,  Andrew  Culver,  1906 

Landsdowne,  Pa. 
Boyd,  Peter,  Life.  1880 

North  American  Building. 
Boyd,  Austin,  Minor,  Life.  1905 

Boyd,  P.  M.,  1909 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
Bromley,  B.  Gordon,  1893 

Arcade  Building. 
Brown,  Wm.  Findlay,  1908 

Pennsylvania  Building. 
Buchanan,  Jas.  I.,  Life.  1900 

6108  Walnut  Street. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Buist,  Robert,  Jr.,  1875 

4  So.  Front  Street. 
Burns,  Chas.  M.,  Life.  1888 

220  So.  Broad  Street. 
Burns,  Frank,  1900 

247  S.  13th  Street. 
Burns,  Dr.  R.  Bruce,  1882 

4321  Frankford  Ave. 

Cameron,  Hon.  J.  Donald,  1900 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Cameron,  Dr.  John  Lawson,  1907 

1500  Girard  Ave. 
Campbell,  Fred'k  MacG.,  1889 

1804  Chestnut  Street. 
Campbell,  Jas.  D.,  1897 

Wyncote,  Pa. 


Campbell,  Jas.  F  airman,  1900 

Franklin  Building, 

133  So.  12th  Street. 
Campbell,  Wm.  B.,  1897 

1711  Pine  Street. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  Life.  1900 

2  E.  91st  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carruth,  Jno.  G.,  1888 

Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 
Carstairs,  J.  Hazeltine,  1909 

254  S.  3rd  Street 
Catherwood,  John  H.,  1872 

50  S.  Front  Street. 
Clark,  Chas.  D.,  Life.  1889 

2215  Spruce  Street. 
Colby,  J.  Allen,  1905 

Witherspoon  Building. 
Corry,  Jas.  C,  1884 

117  N.  19th  Street. 
Craig,  Hugh,  Jr.,  Life.  1871 

1917  Chestnut  Street. 
Craig,  Robert,  1898 

49th  and  Market  Streets. 
Crawford,  Joseph  Ury,  1900 

257  Broad  Street  Station. 
Crow,  Alexander,  Jr.,  1875 

2112  Spring  Garden  St. 

Darlington,  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.,  D.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,  1909 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Darrach,  Henry,  Life.  1903 

4101  Spruce  Street. 
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Dornan,  Robert,  1900 

1505  N.  16th  Street. 
Duncan,  Geo.,  Life.  1884 

1724  Chestnut  Street. 
Este,  Chas.,  1905 

19th  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

Pergusson,  Alex.  C,         Life.  1868 

109  Chestnut  Street. 
Pergusson,  Alex.  C,  Jr.,  1900 

109  Chestnut  Street. 
Pergusson,  Blair,  1900 

109  Chestnut  Street. 
Pergusson,  Jno.,  Life.  1869 

109  Chestnut  Street. 
Frazier,  D.  C,  1908 

826  Corinthian  Ave. 

Galey,  Wm.  T.,  1890 

Overbrook. 
Gardiner,  John,  1906 

2100  Washington  Avenue. 
Gibb,  J.  Burnett,  1907 

925  Chestnut  Street. 
Gibson,  Murray,  Life.  1878 

123  S.  11th  Street. 
Giger,  Fred'k  S.,  1893 

315  Chestnut  Street. 
Gilliams,  Louis,  1870 

48  S.  Front  Street. 
Girvin,  Dr.  John  H.,  1907 

3924  Walnut  Street. 
Glendinning,  Robt.,  1900 

2002  Spruce  Street. 
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Goodfellow,  Geo.,  1889 

130  S.  Clifton  Street. 
Graham,  Howard  S.,  1901 

607  Chestnut  Street. 
Graham,  Jno.,  1899 

262  Drexel  Building. 
Graham,  John,  1901 

Newville,  Pa. 
Gray,  Jno.  Gordon,  1894 

N.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  Arch  Sts. 
Gray,  Wm.  J.,  1883 

20  S.  34th  Street. 
Guthrie,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  1907 

Wilkesbarre  Pa. 

Hall,  Geo.  Raymond,  Life.  1900 

610  City  Island  Avenue, 

City  Island,  N.  Y. 
Hamill,  Saml.  MacC,  M.  D.,  1904 

1822  Spruce  Street. 
Hampton,  Jno.  W.,  Jr.,      Life.  1886 

8  and  10  Bridge  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hanna,  Meredith,  1905 

1420  Chestnut  Street. 
Hansell,  "William  H.,  1908 

605  Provident  Life  Building. 
Harding,  Alex.,  Life.  1877 

Room  610,  Brown  Building, 
4th  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Harper,  Wm.  F.,  1898 

728  Chestnut  Street. 
Hastings,  Henry  O.,  1908 

132  S.  17th  Street. 
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Hayes,  Frank  A.,  1900 

1524  Chestnut  Street. 
Helme,  Wm.  E.,  1884 

1339  Cherry  Street. 
Hoffman,  Benjamin  R.,  1908 

60th  and  Baltimore  Avenue. 
Hogan,  James,  1909 

3204  Powelton  Avenue. 
Holton,  Jno.  S.  Wallace,  1905 

416  Phila.  Bank  Building. 
Hoopes,  Macmillan,  1905 

1330  Buttonwood  Street. 
Hope,  Jas.  P.,  Life.  1873 

3905  Chestnut  Street. 
Hornor,  Wm.  Macpherson,  1900 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Huey,  Arthur  B.,  1900 

602  Commonwealth  Building. 
Huston,  Joseph  M.,  1906 

Witherspoon  Building. 
Hyslop,  Jas.  Hervey,  Life.  1905 

519  W.  149th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hyslop,  Geo.  Hall,  Minor,  Life.  1905 
Hyslop,  Jno.  Knox  P.,  1903 

115  Bethlehem  Pike, 

Chestnut  Hill. 
Irvin,  Elihu  C,  1895 

1900  N.  13th  Street. 

Jamison,  Wm.  Stewart,  1899 

1430  S.  Penn  Square. 
Junkin,  Jos.  DeF.,  1883 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 
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Keene,  G.  Fred'k,  1871 

1012  Girard  Building. 
Kelsey,  A.  Warren,  1902 

Chestnut  Hill. 
Kendrick,  George  W.,  3rd,  1907 

507  Chestnut  Street. 
Kennedy,  Robert  G.,  Life.  1875 

Address  Unknown. 
Kerr,  Samuel  C,  1890 

Cor.  4th  and  Hoyt  Street, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Kerr,  Samuel  T.,  1894 

1907  Spruce  Street, 
Kerr,  Wm.  M.,  1884 

608  Bourse  Building. 
Kirkbride,  Geo.  B.,  1900 

1823  Chestnut  Street. 
Kirkpatrick,  Geo.  E.,  1906 

4802  Chester  Avenue. 
Kyd.  Geo.  H.,  1889 

325  Chestnut  Street. 

Lamb,  Rev.  Jas.  H..  D.  D.,  1905 

Devon,  Pa. 
Law,  William  A.,  1907 

25  W.  Carpenter  Street, 

Germantown. 
Leake,  Frank,  1907 

316  E.  Price  Street. 

Germantown. 
Leas,  David  Porter,  1901 

302  Drexel  Building. 
Lindsay,  Geo.  Pride,  1906 

Plymouth,  Pa. 
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Lloyd,  Dr.  Jas.  Hendrie,  1889 

3918  Walnut  Street. 
Lockhart,  Jas.  H.,  Life.  1906 

541  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Lockhart,  Jno.  Marshall,  Life.  1906 

541  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Lorimer,  Jno.  H.,  1887 

261  W.  Walnut  Lane, 

Germantown. 
Loughead,  Isaac  M.,  1900 

114  S.  7th  Street. 
Lukens,  Wm.  Weaver,  1908 

519  Arch  Street. 

MacAlister,  Dr.  James,  1909 

4031  Walnut  Street. 
MacBean,  Jno.  Peter,  1896 

Lawton  Avenue,  Oak  Lane. 
MacDonald,  Thos.  H.,  1900 

1334  Chestnut  Street. 
Macfarlane,  Chas.  Wm.,  1902 

The  Newport, 

16th  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Macparlan,  Dr.  Malcolm,  Life.  1868 

1805  Chestnut  Street. 
Macparlan,  Dr.  Duncan,     Life,  1884 

1805  Chestnut  Street. 
MacGregor,  David  A.,  1902 

904  S.  48th  Street. 
MacMorris.  Franklin  H.,  1909 

3148'  N.  Broad  Street. 
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Magee,  George  W,,  Life.  1906 

6388  Overbrook  Avenue, 

Overbrook. 
Magee,  James  F.,  Jr.,  1906 

116  S.  20th  Street. 
Major,  Harry  R.,  1909 

217  N.  Edgemont  Street, 

Media,  Pa. 
Mason,  Edw.  B.,  1900 
50  W.  Upsal  Street, 

Germantown. 
Mason,  Jas.  M.,  1899 

857  N.  23rd  Street. 
Mason,  Jno.,  1877 

1406  N.  15th  Street. 
Maxwell,  Charles  J.,  1908 

16th  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Maxwell,  Robert  D.,  1889 

1416  S.  Penn  Square. 
McAllister,  J.  R.,  1907 

Franklin  National  Bank, 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
McCallum,  Wm.  H.,  1883 

6602  Germantown  Avenue. 
M'Cat,  S.  Kingston,         Life.  1866 

523  Chestnut  Street. 
McCloud,  Chas.  Malcolm,  1887 

229  Chestnut  Street. 
McCrea,  James,  1907 

Broad  Street  Station. 
McCreight,  M.  I.,  1900 

Dubois,  Pa. 
McGaw,  Robert  F.,  1900 

836  N.  Preston  Street 
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McGaw,  Wm.  J.,  1900 

836  N.  Preston  Street 
McIlvaine,  A.  Robinson,  1884 

1500  Hamilton  Street. 
McIlvaine,  John  Gilbert,  1907 

3209  Baring  Street. 
McIlvaine,  Herbert  R.,  1909 

3209  Baring  Street. 
McInnes,  Chas.  E.,  1898 

1735  Land  Title  Building. 
McInnes,  Walter  S.,  1906 

203  Franklin  Building. 
McIntire,  A.  Reed,  1908 

723  Sansom  Street. 
McKeehan  Chas.  L.,  1903 

321  Chestnut  Street. 
McKenzie,  Dr.  Robert  Taite,  1907 

121  S.  18th  Street. 
McKnight,  Rev.  H.  W.,  D.  D.,  1900 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
McLean,  Dr.  John  Douglas,  1909 

1519  Christian  Street. 
McLean,  Wm.,  Life.  1855 

277  S.  Fourth  Street. 
McLean,  Wm.,  1889 

Harrison  Building. 
McLeod,  Jno.,  1905 

115  W.  Walnut  Lane, 

Germantown. 
McPherson,  Hon.  Jno.  B.,  1900 

U.  S.  Court,  P.  O.  Building. 
Melville,  George  Wallace,  Life.  1906 
(Rear  Adr.  IT.  S.  N.,  Retired.) 

532  Walnut  Street. 
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Milne,  Caleb,  J.,  Life.  1860 

2030  Walnut  Street. 
Milne,  Caleb,  J.,  Jr.,         Life.  1887 

2029  Walnut  Street. 
Milne,  Caleb  J.,  3rd,         Life.  1904 

11th  St.  and  Washington  Ave. 
Milne,  Clyde,  Life.  1900 

1714  Spruce  Street. 
Milne,  David,  Life.  1887 

11th  St.  and  Washington  Ave. 
Milne,  Francis  P.,  Life.  1860 

1714  Spruce  Street. 
Milne,  Dav.  Dudley,  Minor,  Life.  1904 
Milne,  Francis  F.,  Jr.,  1900 

1714  Spruce  Street. 
Milne,  Gordon  Fairfax, 

Minor,  Life.  1904 
Milne,  Norman  Forbes, 

Minor,  Life.  1904 
Milne,  Sidney  Wentworth, 

Minor,  Life.  1904 

Milne,  Warren,       Minor,  Life.  1904 

Mitchell,  Jno.  K.,  M.  D.,  1900 

1730  Spruce  Street. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir,  1856 

1524  Walnut  Street. 
Morgan,  Ceo.  P.,  1901 

32  N.  Front  Street. 
Moxey,  Ceo.  T.,  1900 

915  Filbert  Street. 
Muzzey,  Frank  Wood,  1902 
1816  Spruce  Street. 
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Nesbit,  Edwin  Lightner,  M.  D.,  1909 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Nicholson,  Jno.  Page,  1906 

Flander's  Building. 
Nimlet,  David  C,  1899 

203  Church  Street. 
Norris,  James  Macintosh,  1907 

412  Carey  Avenue, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
North,  H.  M.,  Jr.,  1908 
Columbia, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Ord,  Jno.,  Life.  1873 

3202  Arch  Street. 
Paterson,  Alexander,  1900 

Clearfield,  Pa. 
Patterson,  Thos.  H.  Hoge,  1884 

4231  Walnut  Street. 
Potter,  Hon.  William  P.,  1907 

Room  458,  City  Hall. 

PURVES,  G.  COLESBERRY,  1900 

700  Walnut  Street. 
Register,  Dr.  H.  C,  Life.  1874 

1907  Chestnut  Street. 
Register,  I.  Layton,  Life.  1881 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
Reid,  Fergus,  1901 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Reid,  Joseph,  1900 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
Ritchie,  Craig  D.,  Life.  1859 

414  N.  34th  Street. 
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Robb,  William  C.,  1908 

104  Chestnut  Street. 
Roberts,  Sydney  Lewis,  1909 

Malvern,  Pa. 
Rodgers,  Jno.  J.  S.,  1891 

S.  E.  Cor.  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Ronaldson,  Chas.  E.,  1869 

4017  Locust  Street. 
Rollo,  David,  1907 

4314  Walnut  Street. 


Scott,  Henry  J.,  1900 

Penn  Square  Building. 
Scott,  Rev.  Walter  Quincy,  1877 

574  Lexington  Avenue. 

New  York  City. 
Scott,  Wm.  M.,  i900 

4710  Springfield  Avenue. 
Shand,  James,  Life.  1900 

Lancaster,  Pa, 
Shaw,  Geo.  E.,  1901 

518  Walnut  Street. 
Sinkler,  Chas.,  1900 

1606  Walnut  Street. 
Sinkler,  Francis  W.,  M.  D.,  1908 

1606  Walnut  Street. 
Sinkler,  Dr.  Wharton,  1886 

1606  Walnut  Street. 
Sloan,  Kenneth  Moir,  1909 

261  Zeralda  Street, 

Germantown. 
Smith,  DeWitt  C,  1908 

1020  Arch  Street. 
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Smith,  Thos.  Duncan,  1902 

2029  Pine  Street. 
Smith,  Wm.  Rudolph,  1879 

1006  Land  Title  Building. 
Snowden,  A.  Loudon,  1864 

1812  Spruce  Street. 

SOMERVILLE,  JAMES  L.,  1900 

Winburne, 

Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
Spear,  Jas.,  Jr.,  1900 

The  Belgravia. 
Stevenson,  George,  1907 

1921  Spruce  Street. 
Stewart,  Dr.  Francis  E.,  1909 

412  S.  13th  Street. 
Stewart,  Prop.  John  L.,  1909 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Stuart,  Hon.  Edwin  S.,  1902 

P.  O.  Box  454. 
Stuart,  Walter,  1900 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
Swain,  Joseph  W.,  1897 

3303  Race  Street. 

Thomas,  Frederick  T.,  1908 

119  S.  4th  Street. 
Thomas,  J.  Frederick,  1883 

902  Chestnut  Street. 
Todd,  Hon.  M.  Hampton,  1881 

133  S.  12th  Street. 
Thomson,  Samuel  Young,  1907 

310  Cherry  Street. 
Turnbull,  Fredk.,  1883 

128  S.  Front  Street. 
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Turnbull,  Thomas,         (1855)  1909 
Care  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Wallace,  Shippen,  Life.  1882 

Burlington,  N.  J. 
Wallace,  William  W.,  1890 

1735  N.  18th  Street. 
Whiteley,  Henry,  1908 

220  S.  Broad  Street. 
Whitmer,  Robert  F.,  1909 

4703  Kingsessing  Avenue. 
Wilkie,  Samuel,  1881 

842  N.  3rd  Street. 
Wilkinson,  Ogden  Dungan,  1907 

2031  Walnut  Street. 

WlLLARD,  DWIGHT  D.,  1906 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
Williams,  Geo.  Trimble,  1908 

12th  and  Carpenter  Streets. 
Wilson,  Hon.  William  B.,  1907 

Blossburg.  Pa. 
Woods,  Samuel  S.,  1907 

Lewistown,  Pa. 
Wren,  Christopher,  1906 

Plymouth,  Pa. 
Wright,  W.  D.  Craig,  1908 

2023  Walnut  Street. 

Ziegler,  Jas.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  1900 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 
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Malcolm  P.  Boyd, 

Minor,  Died  April  16,  1909. 
William  Brockee, 

Died  November  4,  1909. 
Rev.  Duncan  M.  Buchanan, 

Died  March  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Hugh  McAllister  North, 

Died  December  20,  1907. 
Robert  Pitcairn, 

Died  July  25,  1909. 
Admr.  Alexander  W.  Russel,  U.  S.  N, 

Retired,  Died  November  26,  1908. 

William  P.  Sanderson, 

Died  January  11,  1910. 
John  Agnew  Scott, 

Died  November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  Gustine  Thompson, 

Died  September  10,  1909. 
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M.  Dr.   Charlotte  Abbey 

Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott 

M.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Adam- 
son 

M.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Dr.   Wm.   W  Anguey 
Hon.   W.   N.  Ashman 
Ex.,  E.  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Baily 

F.  Joshua  L.  Baily 
Ex.,  R.  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird 
E.  Dr.   Geo.   Fales  Baker 
31.  Miss  Maud  Banfleld 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Ban- 
Miss  F.   R.  Bartholo- 
mew 

//.  .1.  Henry  Bartlett 
[Ion.   Dimner  Keeber 
Hon.  A.  M.  Beitler 
Hon.  Jno.  C.  Bell 
.'/.  Rev.  Henry  Berkowitz 

('lias.  S.  Bernheimer 
.'/.  Rev.  .1.  G.  Biekerton 
31.  Rev.  Geo.  II.  Bickley 

lion.   C.  Biddle 
R.  Mrs.  Charles  Biddle 
D.  Miss  Constance  Biddle 
31.  Wm.  W.  Birdsall 
R.  Miss  Emma  Blakiston 
Miss  H.  Blanchanl 
Mr.    R.  Blankenburg 
A'.  Mrs.    R.  Blankenburg 

Ralph  Blum 
31.  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Bond 
Mrs.    E.    P.. well  Hotel 
Henry  II.  Bonnell 
Cyrus  I'.oigner 
R.  Mrs.  li.  K.  P.  Bradford 


/>.  Miss  E.  J.  Brazier 
Miss    SI.     R.  Brend- 

linger 
Jno.  W.  Brown 
Dr.  M.  0.  Brumbaugh 
//.  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Buoy 
31.  Miss  M.  A.  Burnham 
F.  von  A.  Cabeen 
Hon.  J.  Cadwalader 
31.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Campbell 
-V.  Miss  Jane  Campbell 
Hon.  H.  L.  Carson 
R.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Carson 
R.  Mrs.   Wm.  T.  Carter 
//.  Wm.  H.  Castle 
M.  Dr.  Jno.  B.  Chapin 
31.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase 

B.  Frank  Clapp 
R.  Mrs.  Edw.  W.  Clark 

D.  P.  H.  Clark 

M.  Miss  A.  W.  Clement 

E.  Clarkson  Clothier 

E.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Coates 
31.  Mrs.  Dewey  A.  Cobb 
E.  Miss  F.  T.  Cochran 
31.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Coch- 
ran 

Chas.  J.  Cohen 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Colin 

31.  Rev.  Roberts  Coles 
Henry  H.  Collins 
Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr. 

Ex.  John  H.  Converse 
Rev.  R.  II.  Conwell 
l^raneis  li.  ('ope.  .Ir. 
Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Coplin 


D.  Andrew  W.  Crawford 
M.  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter 
M.  Dr.  Jno.  M.  Cruice 
M.  Mrs.  Robt.  B.  Cruico 
M.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana 
M.  Miss  Anna  F.  Davies 

Hon.  G.  Harry  Davis 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Davis 
V.  Miss  Lucy  Davis 
M.  Rev.  Edw.  Heyl  Dell; 
Pr.  Arthur  M.  Dewees 

F.   W.  D'Olier 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Dickey 

E.  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dixon 
E.  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Dixon 

Michael  F.  Doyle 
.V.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Duffy 
M.  Rev.   Dr.   H.   L.  Duh- 
ring 

M.  Rev.  J.  H.  Eeob 

Franklin  S.  Edmonds 
William  liisenbrown 
Harold  K.  Estabrook 
Pr.  T.  St.  Clair  Evans 

Mrs.  M.   P.  Falconer 
M.  Miss  Grace  Falkner 
P.  Miss  Clara  E.  Fair 
.,  T.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Fel> 
R.  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fels 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf 
Frank  J.  Firth 
Samuel  S.  Fleisher 
Dr.  L.  F.  Flick 
Bishop  C.   D.  Foss 
.1/.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Foss 

W.  G.  Foulke 
31.  Miss  Bertha  Fowler 
D.  Miss  Hannah  Fox 
H.  Miss  Vida  H.  Francis 
F.  W.  W.  Frazier 
I>.  Miss  Naomi  Gaskill 

Thos.  L.  Gillespie 
//.  Jacob  Gimbel 
M.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ginsbuiy 
James  E.  Gorman 


M.  Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer 

D.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Grant,  Jr. 
M.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Green 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Gucker 
W.   B.  Hackenburg 
Mrs.   Charles  Hacker 
M.  Dr.  W.  G.  B.  Harland 
/•'.,  T.  Alfred  C.  Harrison 
Ex.  Dr.   C.   C.  Harrison 
R.  Mrs.   C.   C.  Harrison 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Hartc 
R.  Mrs.  Rich.   H.  Harte 
M.  Dr.   Chas.  J.  Hatfield 
M.  Rev.  Dr.  O.  B.  Hawes 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hawke 
Jas.  A.  Hayes 
Ex.  Max  Herzberg 
M.  C.  J.  Hexamer 
R.  Mrs.    A.    Bern  Hirsh 

R.  S.  Holland 
.17.  Rev.   Dr.  W.  Hoyt 

William  G.  Huey 
M.  Miss  Marianne  J.  Hunt 

E.  Miss  S.  Iungerich 

R.  Miss  Susan  W.  Janney 
R.  Mrs.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr. 
Henry  LaBarre  Jayne 
Charles  F.  Jenkins 
Ex.,  F.  John  Story  Jenks 
M.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Jenks 
-V.  Miss  M.  J.  Jennison 

Prof.   F.  R.  Jones 
M.  Miss  H.  F.  Jones 
Mrs.  Louis  Jurist 
P.  Miss  Anna  Justice 
T.  Francis  F.  Kane 
Ex.  3.  Percy  Keating 
H.  Miss  Dora  Keen 
31.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 
Ex.,  Pr.,  31.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey 
31.  Miss  M.  V.  Kemn 
.V.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr 
F.  Mahlon  N.  Kline 
.1/.  Rev.  Chas.  L.  Kloss 
W.  S-  Koe.hersperger 


M.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Krauskopf 

D.  Mrs.  J.  Clarence  Lee 

R.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Leeds 

Francis  A.  Lewis 

rr.  Theo.  J.  Lewis 

Ex:  S.    McCune  Lindsay 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Lippincott 

M.  Rev.  J.  A.  Lippincott 

M.  Miss  S.  W.  Lippincott 

Leo  Loeb 

W.  W.  Longstreth 

Pr.  C.  H.  Ludington 

R.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lybrand 

Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe, 
D.D. 

P.  Mrs.  H.  J.  McCarthy 
M.  Rev.  D.  I.  McDermott 
M.  Rev.  H.  C.  McHenry 
R.  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie 
Dr.  James  MacAllister 
Rt.   Rev.   A.  Mackay- 
Smith 

Ex.,  D.  Mrs.    L.    C.  Madeira, 
Jr. 

Ex.,  T.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
M.  Dr.  Clara  Marshall 
Hon.  J.  Willis  Martin 

D.  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin 
F.  J.  Vaughan  Merrick 
M.  Mrs.  D.  S.  Merritt 
M.  Mrs.  John  Miller 

N.  DuBois  Miller 

F.  Caleb  J.  Milne 

Dr.   Nicholas  Mitchell 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
Hr.  Chas.  Mohr 
Mrs.  E.  deV.  Morrell 
T.  Mr.  Jos.  P.  Mumford 

R.  Mrs.  Jos.  P.  Mumford 
Dr.  John  H.  Musser 

Pr.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Mussey 
Scott  Nearing 

M.  Miss  M.  A.  L.  Neilson 
jEr.  Arthur   E.  Newbold 
John  S.  Newbold 

E.  Muk  Msu«J  Newlin 


Miss  Mary  Newhall 
Ex.  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker 
if.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Nibecker 

Dr.  Edw.  J.  Nolan 
M.  Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl 
S.  Davis  Page 
Chas.  E.  Pancoast 
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D.  Miss  M.  M.  Vaux 
William  S.  Vaux 
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Gen.   Louis  Wagner 
M.  Miss  Lucy  Walker 
David  Wallerstein 
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Miss  M.  L.  Walsh 
Hon.  J.  Wanamaker 
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M.  Miss  A.  C.  Watmough 
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man 
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Morfe  of  tbc  Subcommittees 
of  tbe  Xocal  Committee 


Executive. — Upon  this  Committee, 
consisting  of  all  officers,  chairmen  of  sub- 
committees, and  six  members  at  large, 
falls  the  responsibility  of  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  sub-committees,  managing 
the  office  headquarters,  employing  a  secre- 
tary and  supervising  all  plans  for  enter- 
taining the  National  Conference. 

Halls  and  Hotels. — This  committee 
has  made  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  Conference  meetings.  The  accom- 
modations at  Horticultural  Hall  will  ren- 
der the  usual  hotel  headquarters  unneces- 
sary, and  every  part  of  the  building  can  be 
utilized  for  meeting  places,  reception 
rooms,  registration  and  mailing  desks, 
section  committee  rooms,  etc. 

Very  advantageous  rates  have  been  se- 
cured from  eighteen  Philadelphia  hotels, 
and  the  committee  is  preparing  a  list  of 
boarding  houses  willing  to  receive  guests 
during  Conference  week. 

Finance. — Upon  this  committee  falls 
the  responsibility  of  raising  the  money 
needed  for  local  arrangements,  including 
office,  printing  and  mailing  expenses,  hall 
rents,  the  garden  party,  the  daily  bulle- 
tins of  the  Conference,  and  a  share  of  the 
national  expenses.  It  is  believed  that  the 
size  of  the  Conference  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  about  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 


Transportation. — The  railroad  rate 
of  a  single  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round 
trip  has  been  secured  from  the  large  Pas- 
senger Associations.  This  committee  will 
also  have  charge  of  automobile  trips  dur- 
ing the  Conference. 

Press. — This  committee  will  arrange 
for  both  Associated  Press  and  local  reports 
of  the  Conference. 

Eeception. — In  charge  of  receiving 
guests  at  the  garden  party  to  be  given  by 
the  Local  Committee  on  the  grounds  of 
Haverford  College,  and  at  other  entertain- 
ments. 

Entertainment. — In  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  entertaining  guests  at  the 
garden  party  at  Haverford. 

Decorations. — This  committee  will 
endeavor  to  make  Horticultural  Hall  wor- 
thy of  its  name  during  the  week  that  the 
Conference  occupies  it,  and  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  decorations  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  It  is  hoped  that  owners  of  gar- 
dens along  the  Main  Line  and  in  German- 
town,  Chestnut  Hill  and  other  suburbs 
will  co-operate.  May  is  the  month  of  roses, 
and  all  of  the  meeting  places  should  be 
fragrant  with  them. 

Membership  and  Publicity.— To 
make  the  Conference  well  known  through- 
out the  country,  to  arouse  interest  in  it 
locally,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  large  number 
of  sustaining  and  regular  members  in 
Philadelphia. 


As  this  goes  to  press  information  is  just 
received  from  national  headquarters  that 
Ex-President  Cleveland  is  expected  to  ad  = 
dress  the  opening  meeting  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  May  9th,  and  that  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  "The  Christian 
Advocate"  will  preach  the  Conference  ser= 
mon  Sunday,  May  13th. 
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Philadelphia's  Opportunity. — This! 
great  Conference  has  never  come  to  any 
city  without  creating  a  more  intelligent  inn 
terest  in  its  local  charities  on  the  part  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the 
charities  themselves  have  received  new  life 
and  inspiration  from  contact  with  the  Con- 
ference leaders  and  speakers.  A  first 
National  Conference  of  Charities  is  a  great 
experience;  it  increases  one's  faith  in 
humanity's  future;  it  doubles  one's  power 
of  effective  service. 

Place  of  Meeting. — Except  for  the 
great  opening  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
May  9th,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  sec- 
tional and  general  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  where  all  Philadelphia 
will  be  welcome  to  attend  the  discussions 
on  the  various  charitable  subjects  described 
in  this  little  book.  A  detailed  program  will 
be  published  and  distributed  later. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL 
fj  CONFERENCE. 

'  .^Union,  Iowa,  1867.  Graduate  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  1887;  Ph.D.  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1893.  Studied  University  of  Halle, 
1890-1.    Secretary  American  Society  Extension 


of  University  Teaching,  1894-6.  General  Secre- 
tary, New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
1896  to  date.  Editor  of  "  Charities  and  the 
Commons,"  the  weekly  periodical  which  covers 
the  general  field  of  the  National  Conference; 
Director  of  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy ; 
Schiff  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia 
University.  Author  of  "Economics,"  "The 
Practice  of  Charity,"  "  The  Principles  of  Re- 
lief," "  Efficiency  and  Relief,"  and  many  maga- 
zine articles  on  sociological  subjects. 

Membership. — The  Conference  formu- 
lates no  platform  and  establishes  no  tests. 
Anyone  paying  a  sustaining  membership 
fee  of  $10.00,  or  a  regular  membership 
fee  of  $2.50,  becomes  a  member,  receiving 
the  bound  proceedings  (cloth,  about  800 
pages)  and  other  publications.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  Philadelphian  at  all  interested 
will  at  once  become  a  member,  sending  the 
fee  now,  wliile  it  is  fresh  in  mind,  to  the 
local  Secretary,  L.  Stauffer  Oliver,  1007 
Bailey  Building,  Philadelphia.  This  will 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  Conference's 
choice  of  Philadelphia  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  it  will  help  the  national  officers  to 
strengthen  the  Conference.  The  regular 
fee  barely  pays  for  publication  and  other 
expenses,  but  the  sustaining  membership 
fees  will  greatly  aid  in  building  for  the 
future  of  this  important  body. 

Local  Expenses.- — These  are  none  of 
them  paid  from  the  membership  fees.  Any 
one  desiring  to  contribute  toward  the 
entertainment  of  the  Conference  should 
send  a  check  to  Arthur  E.  Newbold, 
Treasurer,  care  of  Drexel  &  Co. 


Other  Ways  to  Help  are  as  follows : 

1.  Arrange  in  advance  to  attend  the 
meetings  yourself. 

2.  Encourage  acquaintances  to  do  so. 

3.  Invite  your  out-of-town  friends  to 
visit  you  during  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  May  in  order  that  they  may 
attend  the  Conference. 

4.  Send  to  1007  Bailey  Building  for  a 
supply  of  illustrated  circulars,  leaflets,  and 
membership  blanks  for  distribution. 

Other  Bodies  to  Meet. — It  gives  the 
local  committee  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  four  other  Conferences  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia  just  before  or  just  after  the 
National  Conference.  These  are:  The 
Jewish  Conference  of  Charities,  May  6th 
and  7th;  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant  and  De- 
linquent Children,  May  7th  to  9th;  the 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries, 
Mav  15th,  and  the  National  League  of 
Women  Workers,  May  18th  and  19th. 

The  Thirteen  Sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  itself  are  described  in 
the  following  pages  of  this  little  book. 

State  Supervision  and  Administra- 
tion of  Charities. — The  National  Con- 
ference had  its  origin  in  an  informal 
meeting  of  three  State  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties held  in  1872,  so  that  this  subject  of 
State  supervision  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the   Conference.    At   the  Philadelphia 


ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

b.  Lancashire,  England,  1847.  First  charity 
work,  administering  relief  funds  at  time  of 
Cotton  Famine  in  England,  1863-4.  Associated 
Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1881-6.  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  Chicago,  1886-9.  Secre- 
tary State  Board  of  Charities  of  Indiana, 
1889-93.  Superintendent  Indiana  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  1893-1903.  Associate 
Director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
1904  to  date.  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference in  1897;  General  Secretary,  1891-3,  and 
again  1904  to  date. 

meeting  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  paid  or  of  unpaid  boards,  of 
supervisory  or  of  controlling  bodies, 
about  which  battles  royal  have  been 
fought  in  the  past,  will  make  way  for 


practical  questions  of  administration,  for 
in  the  details  of  administration  many  of 
our  country's  public  charities  are  still 
very  weak. 

Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly,  of  Indiana, 
whose  advanced  stand  on  this  subject  has 
attracted  wide  attention,  will  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  general  session 
of  the  section.  There  will  be  one  section 
meeting  in  addition.  Not  only  all  offi- 
cials of  public  boards  and  all  employees 
of  public  charities  will  be  interested  in 
this  section,  but  those  private  citizens 
also  who  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
nothing  but  enlightened  public  opinion 
will  ever  secure  humane  care  for  our  pub- 
lic dependents. 

Care  of  the  Sick. — This  section  of 
the  Conference  aims  to  keep  social  work- 
ers abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  con- 
cerns both  the  cure  and  nrevention  of 
bodily  disease.  District  nursing,  hospital 
and  home  care  of  the  destitute  sick, 
avoidance  of  contagion,  and  the  warfare 
against  tuberculosis  all  belong  under  this 
general  head.  There  will  be  one  general 
and  two  section  meetings. 

Children. — One  of  the  most  import- 
ant sections  of  the  Conference,  and  in- 
cluding within  its  scope  work  done  for 
both  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
by  children's  aid  societies,  societies  to 
protect  children  from  cruelty,  orphanages 
and  homes,  reformatories,  juvenile  courts 
and    probation    officers.    Under  delin- 


ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   SECTION   ON  STATE 
SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

6.  near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  1862.  Graduate 
University  of  Indiana,  1887.  Journalist  until 
1893,  when  appointed  Secretary  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Indiana.  One  of  the  originators  of 
the  Indiana  System  of  state  care  of  dependent 
children;  active  in  reforming  system  of  out- 
door poor  relief  and  chairman  of  commission  on 
compulsory  education.  Superintendent  of  Chi- 
cago Bureau  of  Charities,  1898  to  date.  Presi- 
dent of  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities; 
President  Illinois  State  Training  School  for 
Girls;  Secretary  Illinois  State  Association  for 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis;  Chairman  Chicago 
Milk  Commission;  Lecturer  Chicago  Institute 
of  Social  Science. 

quents,  especial  attention  will  be  given 
this  year  to  delinquent  girls,  and  one  ses- 


DR.  ARTHUR  B.  ANCKER 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  THE  CARE  OF 
THE  SICK. 

6.  Maryland,  1851.  Graduate  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  1882.  Practiced  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Superintendent  of 
the  City  and  County  Hospital  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  1884  to  date.  This  institution  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  pub- 
lic hospitals  in  the  country. ' 

sion  will  be  held  at  the  Boys'  House  of 
Kefuge  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.  There  will 
be  two  general  sessions,  at  one  of 
which  probation  work  and  protection 
from  cruelty  will  be  discussed.  Five  sec- 
tion meetings  have  been  assigned  to  this 
important  committee. 


HASTINGS  H.  HART 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   SECTION   ON  CHILDREN. 

b.  Brookfield,  Ohio,  1851.  Graduate  Oberlin 
College.,  1875,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1880;  LL.D.,  Oberlin,  1897.  United  States 
Indian  Service,  1875-77.  Ministerial  charge  at 
Worthington,  Minn.,  1880-83.  Secretary  Minne- 
sota State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
1883-98.  Superintendent  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  1898  to  date.  President 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, 1903.  General  Secretary  of  the  same, 
1894-1901,  Lecturer  Chicago  Institute  of  So- 
cial Science  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

Needy  Families. — All  who  are  striv- 
ing to  relieve  any  form  of  family  distress 
or   to   remove   its   causes   come  under 


this  section,  which  includes  the  work 
of  charity  organization  societies,  re- 
lief societies,  churches,  and  individual 
charity.  One  of  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  general  meeting  will  be  the 
Standard  of  Living.  One  section  meeting 
will  be  given  to  what  is  called  a  collocu- 
tion,  an  informal  discussion  of  actual 
family  problems  without  giving  names,  of 
course.  Another  section  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Volunteer  in  Charity.  Still 
another  will  be  held  jointly  with  the 
Committee  on  Statistics. 

Child  Labor.— This  section  will  hold 
one  general  session  and  one  or  more  sec- 
tion meetings,  the  object  of  which  will  be 
to  bring  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  those  who  are  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  securing  child  labor  legislation, 
such  as  members  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  and  affiliated  State  com- 
mittees, the  numerous  committees  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  members  of 
the    Consumers'   League    and   of  labor 
unions,  factory  inspectors,  commissioners 
of  labor,  school  teachers,  attendance  offi- 
cers, and  the  representatives  of  educational 
and  philanthropic  societies  that  are  now 
giving  attention  to  this  great  reform,  in 
which  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  race,  is  involved.    The  tonic  of 
the  general  session  will  be  "  Moral  Dan- 
gers from  the  Premature  Employment  of 
Children."    Topics  suggested  for  the  sec- 
tion meeting  are  "  Families  That  Cannot 


LEE  K.  FRANKEL 

CHAIRMAN   SECTION  ON   NEEDY  FAMILIES  IN 
THEIR  HOMES. 

6.  Philadelphia,  1807.  Ph.D.  of  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  that 
institution,  1888-93.  General  Manager  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  City,  1899  to 
date.  Editor  of  "Jewish  Charity";  Lecturer 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy;  Secretary 
of  Ellis  Island  Commission  in  1903;  in  charge 
of  Summer  School  of  Philanthropy  at  Jewish 
Chautauqua,  1902-3;  author  of  important  arti- 
cles on  philanthropy  in  magazines  and  encyclo- 
paedias. 

Afford  to  Send  Children  to  School/'  and 
"  The  Type  of  Education  Needed  for  the 
Child  That  Wants  to  Go  to  Work." 


Defectives.— This  section  is  intended 
to  cover  work  with  the  blind  and  deal, 
as  well  as  the  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tic, but  the  program  this  year  will  deal 
particularly  with  the  last  two  classes. 
The  great  number  at  large  in  many  com- 
munities, the  crowded  condition  of  insti- 
tutions for  their  care,  the  need  of  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  above 
all,  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the 
needs  of  these  unfortunates  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  section.  There  will 
be  one  general  and  two  section  meet- 
ings. 

Neighborhood  Work.— All  that  con- 
cerns civic  betterment,  but  more  especial- 
ly from  the  point  of  view  of  the -poorer 
city  neighborhoods  and  the.  settlements 
established  in  such  neighborhoods.  This 
year  Housing  Conditions  will  receive  es- 
pecial attention,  with  illustrations  taken 
from  recent  studies  in  Philadelphia  made 
by  the  Octavia  Hill  Association.  Pro- 
fessor Morris  Loeb,  of  the  New  York 
Jewish  Colonization  Society,  will  give  a 
paper  on  the  "  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion."   The  section  report  will   be  on 
Playgrounds,      especially      in  smaller 
cities.    There  will  be  one  general  and 
two  section  meetings. 

Training  of  Social  Workers. — The 
School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York  and 
the  School  for  Social  Workers  in  Boston 
will  adjourn  their  sessions  from  May  9th 


SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILD  LABOR. 

b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1869.  Graduate  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1889;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Halle,  1892.  Studied  abroad  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  1891-4.  President  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1900-1902.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion ni  Porto  Rico,  1902;  resigned  in  1904  to 
take  up  child  labor  work.  Secretary  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1904  to  date.  Author  of  many  articles,  mono- 
graphs and  addresses  on  social,  economic  and 
educational  subjects. 

to  16  th  to  attend  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  a  body.  Students  are  also  ex- 
pected from  the  Chicago  School.  The 


E.  R.  JOHNSTONE 

CHAIRMAN  SECTION  ON  DEFECTIVES. 

6.  Gait,  Ontario,  1870.  Clerk  in  office  of  As- 
sorted Charities  of  Cincinnati.  Publ?c  schtl 
teacher  in  and  near  Cincinnati,  four  years-  then 
principal  of  school  department  of  IndSna 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  five  years 
^ce-Prmeipal  of  New  Jersey  Training  School 
for  Feeble- Minded,  1898;  Principal  since  1900 

management  of  these  three  schools  feel 
inat  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  offer 
a  great  educational  opportunity,  of  which 
they  are  anxious  to  take  the  fullest  ad- 
\  antage. 

This  special  section  of  the  Conference 
will  hold  one  session  for  an  informal  and 
Irank  discussion  by  those  who  are  instruc- 
tors, and  those  who  are  likely  to  employ 


MRS.  MARY  ROBERTS  SMITH 


CHAIRMAN  SECTION  ON  NEIGHBORHOOD  WORK. 


b.  Kingsbury,  Ind.,  1860,  daughter  of  Profes- 
sor I  P.  Roberts,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture 
Cornell  University,  1873-1902.  Graduate  of 
Cornell  (Ph.B.  and  M.S.),  and  PhD.  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Teacher  in  Washington  and 
Cincinnati,  1881-5.  Instructor  in  History  and 
Economics,  Wellesley  College,  1886-90.  In- 
structor, Assistant  Professor,  then  Associate 
Professor  of  Applied  Sociology,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1896-1902.  Research  Assistant,  Car- 
negie Institution,  1905-6.  Subject  "Chinese 
Immigration."  Acting  Head  Resident  South 
Park  ^Settlement,  San  Francisco,  1905-6._  Au- 
thor of  "Almshouse  Women,"  "Statistics  of 
College  and  Non-College  Women,"  and  of  vari- 
ous magazine  articles  on  sociological  subjects. 


graduates  of  the  various  schools-  the 
freest  criticism  of  these  new  ventures  in 
pnilanthrome  education  will  be  invited. 

Immigkation.    It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  discuss  the  most  vital  is- 
sues involved  in  the  immigration  that  is 
now  coming  or  seeking  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica; such  questions,  for  instance,  as  how 
to  select  our  immigrants,  the  effects  of 
different  tests  of  admission,  the  selective 
effects  oi  different  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, the  best  methods  for  handling  immi- 
grants hy  the  government,  and  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  on  the  pan 
of  government  or  philanthropic  agencies 
alter  they  get  here.    This  will  be  done  in 
one  general  and  one  or  more  section 
meetings. 

Chabitable  Finance.— This  is  a  new 
subject  m  the  Conference,  but  a  most 
important  one.    The  growth  of  the  sys- 
tem of  State  subsidies  to  private  chari- 
ties has  led,  in  some  States,  to  serious 
political  abuses  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
State's  proper  charges.    Both  sides  of 
this  question  will  be  discussed,  and  sys- 
tems of  accounting,  methods  of  raising- 
money  for  private  charities,  and  other 
problems  that  concern  everyone  will  also 
be  considered.    There  will  be  one  general 
and  one  section  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Statistics.— This  is  a  new  committee 
its  purpose  being  to  improve  the  present 
very  imperfect  methods  of  gathering  the 
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JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT 

CHAIRMAN  SECTION  ON  TRAINING  OF  SOCIAL 
WORKERS. 

b  Quiney,  Mass.,  1860.  Graduate  Harvard 
College,  1883;  Ph.D.  in  history  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1889.  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore, 
1897-1904.  President  Supervisors  of  City 
Charities  of  Baltimore,  1889-1904.  President 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  1904.  Director  of  the  Boston  School 
for  Social  Workers  (maintained  by  Simmons 
College  and  Harvard  University),  1904  to  date. 
Author  of  "  Supervision  and  Education  m 
Charity"  (Macmillan). 

statistics  of  charities  in  our  several 
States.  Present  statistics  are  not  even 
comparable,  and  the  co-operation  of  this 
committee  should  be  helpful  in  securing 


JOSEPH  LEE 

CHAIRMAN   COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

CoL?e00188n3e-  MH?"  18f2-TGraduate  Harvard 
vi^i  x.'   A    V    Harvard    Law  School,  1887 
Vice-President  of  Department  of  Pub  ic  Re 
creation    American   Civic  Association.  V£e- 
President    Massachusetts    Civic  League  The 

teSn  of"  Tired  g°°d  le^isIati°n  the  pro 
tection   of   the   insane,   newsboys,  illiterates 

cured    the    passage    of   five    bills  regulatin- 
fcrampery  and  is  now  working  for  medical  in 
spection  in  the  public  schools^and  for  a  State 
juvenile  court  law.    Author,  «  Constructive  and 
Prevent.ve  Philanthropy"  (Macmillan) 

more  uniform  records  and  more  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  work  accom- 
pushed. 


FRANK  TUCKER 

CHAIRMAN  SECTION  ON  CHARITABLE  FINANCE. 

b.  New  York  City,  1866.  Trained  as  a  news- 
paper editor  and  publisher.  General  Agent, 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  1898-1903.  In  charge  of 
Charles  M.  Schwab's  park  playground  enter- 
prise, 1903-4.  Vice-President,  1904  to  date, 
Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  the 
philanthropic  pawnshop  whose  operation  has 
successfully  cheeked  the  grave  abuses  of  the 
ordinary  pawnshop,  and  whose  loans  now 
amount  to  over  six  million  dollars  a  year. 
Member  of  "  Charities  "  Publication  Committee. 
Lecturer,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

The  Insane. — There  will  be  one  gen- 
eral session  and  one  section  meeting  on 
this  subject,  the  name  of  chairman  and 
details  of  program  to  be  announced  later. 


AMOS  W.  BUTLER 


CHAIRMAN  SECTION  ON  STATISTICS. 

ft.  Brookville,  Ind.,  1860.    Graduate  Indiana 
Lniversjty;  A.B.,  1894;  A.M..  1900.    A  founder 

°  i-reJndlana  Aeademy  of  Science,  Secretary 
until  1893,  President,  1895.  Fellow  American 
Association  Advancement  of  Science,  General 
Secretary,  1892.  General  Secretary  National 
Prison  Association,  1905.  Secretary  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities,  1897  to  date.  Author 
of  Birds  of  Indiana;  "  also  numerous  papers 
on  natural  history  and  sociological  subjects. 

Reports  from  States.— The  General 
•Secretary  of  the  Conference  is  Chairman 
ex  officio  of  this  committee.  It  aims  to 
secure  annually  from  every  State  and 
Territory  and  from  the  countries  on  the 
north  and  south  a  report  of  the  year's 


progress  in  charities,  public  and  private, 
and  in  correctional  work.  These  are  ar- 
ranged, classified  and  briefly  summarized. 
No  meeting  is  held  of  this  section. 


For  all  details  >as  to  special  [railroad 
rates,  hotel  accommodations,  reserving 
of  rooms,  etc.,  please  address,  at  an 
early  date,  L.  STAUFFER  OLIVER,  Local 
Secretary,  1007  Bailey  Building,  Phila= 
delphia. 


ID 


WHERE 
PROSPERITY 
HAS 
NOT 
ARRIVED 


THE  STATEMENTS  ON  THE   FOLLOWING  PAGES  ARE 
ALL  TRUE  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF 
THE  NAMES  USED 


In  a  winter  of  apparent  pros- 
perity, the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity 

has  had  a  burden  of  work  only 
12  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year  when  the  panic  was  still 
severe.  The  expense  of  this 
work  and  that  which  is  still 
ahead  of  us  will  give  us  a 
deficit  which — already  heavy 
— may  reach  $7500  by  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year.  We 
know  of  but  two  ways  to 
avoid  a  deficit:  to  curtail  our 
work,  or  to  increase  our  in- 
come. If  you  think  we 
should  not  do  the  first,  will 
you    not   do    the    second  ? 


WHERE  THE  PANIC  HIT  HARDEST 

Three  years  ago,  William  Tyson  was  a  pros- 
perous business  man,  the  owner  of  three  teams 
whose  earnings  enabled  him  to  support  his  fam- 
ily in  modest  comfort.  One  year  ago  he  was 
out  of  work  and  out  of  health,  his  family  suf- 
fering from  chronic  hunger,  the  victim  of  an 
industrial  depression  which  he,  like  hundreds  of 
other  sturdily  independent  men,  suffered  from 
but  could  not  understand. 

One  by  one  his  teams  were  sold  to  pay  rent 
and  buy  food.  Two  of  his  six  children  were 
ill  most  of  the  time  and  the  mother  became 
an  adept  in  spreading  over  three  days  the  nor- 
mal food  supply  of  one.  Prosperity  had  begun 
to  return— to  some  of  us— in  the  spring  of  1909 
before  he  asked  help  for  his  family.  We  gave 
them  food  and  found  an  occasional  job  for 
the  man,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  restore  his 
broken  health  and  that  of  the  two  boys  for 
which  hard  times  under-nourishment  was  largely 
responsible. 

During  the  summer  Tyson  got  a  job  and 
disappeared  with  his  family.  Last  fall  we  found 
them  again.  The  man's  work  was  finished  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  more.  Their 
unwillingness  to  receive  charity  had  postponed 
their  coming  to  the  Society  until  the  illness  of 
the  man  and  boy  made  it  imperative.  A  diet 
of  bread  and  coffee,  not  very  regular  at  best 
and  not  varied  for  a  period  of  weeks,  is  hardly 
conducive  to  health.  Good  food  and  encourage- 
ment, however,  had  a  good  effect  on  Tyson  and 
after  a  long  series  of  consultations  and  much 
study,  a  plan  of  treatment  for  William,  Jr., 


was  worked  out  at  the  dispensary,  which  kindly 
co-operated  with  us. 

The  boy's  treatment  had  just  started  when 
his  father  secured  an  opportunity  to  take  his 
whole  family  to  a  New  Jersey  farm  where  he 
could  live  rent  free  on  fair  wages,  with  milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables  as  perquisites.  It  required 
some  rapid  thinking  and  acting  on  the  part  of 
our  visitor  to  arrange  in  the  space  of  three  days 
for  the  moving  of  household  goods,  an  opera- 
tion on  the  boy's  throat,  and  his  further  care 
in  the  hospital.  It  was  done,  however,  and 
the  Tyson  family  left  Philadelphia  to  rebuild 
their  fortunes  in  the  country.  Our  visitor  hears 
from  them  often  and  always  in  a  strain  of  con- 
tentment and  appreciation. 

William  Tyson  and  others  like  him  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  our  time  this  winter.  They 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  aftermath  of 
the  panic.  Our  efforts  in  their  behalf  explain 
a  large  part  of  our  present  deficit. 

The  Irrepressible  Artisan 

An  income  of  $4  a  day  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  the  fruit  of  a  well-mastered  trade,  means 
a  man  very  far  removed  from  poverty.  This 
was  Joe  Marengo,  a  stone  mason  of  excellent 
character  and  much  ability,  whose  earnings  were 
ample  to  keep  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
comfort.  One  day  he  fell  ill  and  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg  at  the  hip  was  the  price  of  his 
recovery. 

From  an  artisan  with  a  generous  income  he 
dropped  to  the  level  of  a  cripple  unfitted  for 
hard  work.  From  their  plane  of  comfort  he 
saw  his  family  drop  to  pretty  desperate  poverty. 


Joe's  thrifty  habits  stood  him  in  good  stead  now 
for  his  savings,  aided  in  part  by  the  gifts  of  fel- 
low workmen,  not  only  paid  for  his  treatment 
at  the  hospital,  but  they  bought  him  an  arti- 
ficial leg  and  supported  his  family  for  nearly 
a  year.    Then  he  came  to  the  Society. 

It  was  easy  to  find  money  for  a  weekly  pen- 
sion sufficient  to  keep  this  family  in  food,  shelter 
and  clothing.  We  do  this  constantly  for  many 
families,  but  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  neither 
Joe  nor  our  visitor  relished  the  outlook  of  a 
life  of  dependence  upon  charity.  Two  sturdy 
legs  backed  by  a  willing  disposition  have  been 
a  prerequisite  for  employment  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  years  and  are  so  still.  One  leg,  with  a 
disposition  never  so  willing,  has  meant  in- 
dustrial doom.  Still  Joe's  spirit  would  not  down 
and  while  we  supplied  him  with  food  and  tried 
to  plan  for  his  work,  he  went  to  night  school 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  English. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  find  work  for 
him  which  will  make  use  of  his  skill  as  a  stone 
mason.  In  the  meantime,  a  countryman  has 
agreed  to  supply  him  with  a  push-cart  and  a 
partial  stock.  We  have  decided  to  complete  the 
stock  and  start  Joe  as  a  vender.  We  believe  he 
can  do  more  permanent  and  useful  work,  but 
for  the  present  the  push-cart  offers  an  enter- 
prise through  which  he  can  justify  his  craving 
for  activity  and  self-support.  A  man  who  so 
earnestly  wants  to  help  himself  ought  to  be 
helped  in  his  efforts.  This  is  why  we  have 
added  to  our  gifts  of  money  for  food  and 
shelter  the  most  serious  thinking  and  planning 
of  our  visitor  for  his  future. 


Averting  a  Business  Failure 


Business  that  lacks  capital  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  This  has  been  particularly  so  during 
the  past  two  years.  Hence  John  Wilson  saw  the 
steadily  approaching  failure  of  the  modest  store 
which  he  started  after  tuberculosis  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  trade  of  gardening.  His  old  em- 
ployer, who  regards  his  employees  as  something 
more  than  his  hirelings,  asked  us  to  interest  our- 
selves in  the  man  and  his  difficulties. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  Wilson's  dis- 
couragement. With  the  best  of  medical  care  he 
could  not  get  well,  and  he  was  receiving  prac- 
tically none.  Moreover  his  wife,  sensitive  and 
devoted  to  her  family,  was  also  in  very  bad 
health;  and  the  store  was  fast  changing  from  a 
source  of  income  to  a  source  of  expense.  There 
were  some  assets.  Wilson  had  the  good  will 
of  his  friends  who  would  like  to  have  been  his 
customers;  he  had  three  interesting  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom,  Harry,  aged  thirteen,  was 
anticipating  with  pride  the  earning  power  which 
his  next  birthday  in  May  would  give  him;  and 
he  had  our  very  earnest  desire,  at  least,  to  work 
out  his  problem  with  him. 

Through  Wilson's  old  employer  and  some 
charitable  people  whom  we  have  interested,  the 
store  has  been  restocked  and  trade  is  picking 
up.  We  have  also  provided  for  a  weekly  sup- 
plement to  the  store's  profit  large  enough  to  keep 
the  family  until  Harry  goes  to  work.  The 
doctor  tells  us  that  although  Wilson  cannot  get 
well,  faithful  treatment  will  improve  his  health 
and  prolong  his  life;  and  this  we  have  secured 
for  him.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Wilson  to  undergo  a  necessary  opera- 


tion,  but  she  is  gaining  confidence  in  our  visitor 
and  we  may  succeed. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  money  we  have  ex- 
pended that  has  helped  Wilson.  None  of  that 
came  from  our  funds.  Re-establishing  a  losing 
business,  saving  the  remnants  of  a  man's 
health,  and  replacing  despondency  with  hope- 
fulness were  our  best  contributions  to  him  and 
his  troubled  family.  Incidentally,  we  helped 
his  employer  to  do  the  thing  he  wanted  done, 
and  pointed  out  to  several  charitable  people  an 
opportunity  to  use  part  of  their  charitable  fund9 
for  a  family  that  really  needed  them,  on  a 
plan  that  really  helped. 

DURING  THE  SEVEN  MONTHS 

ending  April  ist,  we  were  appealed  to  by  5745 
families  who  were  in  trouble  of  some  kind. 

THE  PANIC'S  AFTERMATH 

makes  the  number  larger  than  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  realize.  Sickness,  exhausted  sav- 
ings, demoralization  and  industrial  displace- 
ment, traceable  to  two  years  of  hard  times, 
have  all  left  their  mark  upon  the  poor.  More- 
over, the  normal  causes  of  distress  which 
operate  regardless  of  business  conditions,  have 
been  as  active  as  ever. 

THESE  FAMILIES  NEEDED 
among  other  things, 

FOOD  COURAGE 


SHELTER 

MORAL  INFLUENCE 

EMPLOYMENT 

WISE  COUNSEL 

MEDICAL  CARE 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

EDUCATION 

DISCIPLINE 

• 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 


we  have  tried  to  understand.  On  the  basis 
of  this  understanding  our  workers  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  for  each  one  of  these  5745 
families — not  some  one  kind  of  help,  but  as 
many  kinds  as  would  be  helpful. 

WE  DO  NOT  REFUSE  TO  HELP  A  FAMILY 

merely  because  they  need  no  money  aid.  The 
knowledge  and  resourcefulness  of  our  work- 
ers mean  more  to  the  poor  than  the  material 
relief  they  bring. 

WE  ARE  USUALLY  SUCCESSFUL 

but  we  sometimes  fail,  partly  because  we  are 
not  infallible  and  partly  because  our  support 
is  inadequate. 

INADEQUATE  SUPPORT 

means  either  a  deficit  or  inability  to  give  to 
the  poor  the  thorough-going,  effective  care  we 
accomplished  for  the  three  families  whose 
stories  are  told  in  this  booklet.  If  you  believe 
in  this  kind  of  care  we  should  be  glad  of 
your  help. 

Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity 

Eleventh  and  Walnut  Streets 

John  S.  Newbold,  President. 
Henry  H.  Collins, 
Theodore  J.  Lewis, 

Vice  Presidents. 

Henry  Tatnall,  Treasurer. 
Porter  R.  Lee,  General  Secretary. 


RELATING  TO  THE 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRINGS^ 
PROPERTY 


SPRINGS  FIVE  MILES  FROM 
FULTON,  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING 
COMPANY 

Cor.  3 1  st  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Telephones 

Bell,  Preston  25-7  I  Keystone,  West  43-5  I  D 

ALBANY  JERSEY  CITY  NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO  WASHINGTON  BROOKLYN 


Thus  was  slain  the  Mishe-mo-kwa, 
He  the  great  bear  of  the  mountains. 


LEGEND  AND  HISTORY 


F^VURING  the  early  French  and  English  wars 
for  the  possession  of  America,  and  later  on 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
known  as  the  powerful  "  Five  Nations,"  inhabited 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  New  York 
State.  The  tribe  called  the  Onondagas  occupied 
the  territory  now  known  as  Onondaga  and 
Oswego  counties. 

Oswego  River  was  the  great  waterway  between 
points  upon  Lake  Ontario  and  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  state.  Near  this  river 
and  some  distance  south  of  the  site  of  the  present 
thriving  city  of  Fulton  in  Oswego  county,  the 
Indians  early  discovered  large  springs  of  clear, 
pure  and  sparkling  water,  to  which  they  and  the 
pioneers  frequently  resorted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  beautiful  legend  of 
Hiawatha,  immortalized  by  Longfellow,  originated 
with  the  Onondaga  Indians,  and  tradition  tells 
that  while  "  Mudjekeewis,"  the  father  of  "  Hia- 
watha," was  upon   a  hunting  expedition  in  this 
vicinity,  he  met  and  vanquished  a  large  bear. 
Thus  was  slain  the  Mishe-mo-kwa, 
He  the  great  bear  of  the  mountains. 
3 


Greatly  exhausted  and  famishing  with  thirst, 
"  Mudjekeewis "  sought  these  springs  and  drank 
thereat,  giving  thanks  to  "  Unktahee,"  the  god 
of  water,  for  the  cool  and  refreshing  draught 
and  named  them  the  Mishe-mo-kwa  (Great  Bear) 
Springs  in  honor  of  his  victory. 


It  was  only  a  short  distance  from  this  fountain 
that  "Pathfinder"  and  "Eaudouce"  in  their  canoe 
shot  the  rapids  of  the  Oswego  Falls,  as  described 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Cooper's  Pathfinder. 

The  red  men  have  vanished;  generations  have 
passed — but  the  springs  remain,  and  the  sparkling 
flow  continues  unceasingly. 


This  water  is  absolutely  free  from  organic 
matter ;  distilled  in  Nature's  laboratory,  it  will 
retain  its  purity  and  freshness  indefinitely.  No 
competent  authority  maintains  that  distilled  water 
is  healthful,  or  that  filters  may  safely  be  relied 
upon  to  remove  all  harmful  bacteria.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  boiling  of  water,  a  process  by  which 
it  is  totally  deprived  of  the  air  which  it  normally 
holds  in  solution,  renders  it  insipid,  thereby  dis- 
couraging its  liberal  use  —  Nature's  wise  plan  for 
the  removal  of  impurities  from  the  system.  Ab- 
sence of  deleterious  substances  and  a  perfect 
combination  of  essential  chemical  properties  make 
the  Great  Bear  an  ideal  drinking  water.  Long 
continued  use,  thorough  expert  tests  and  analyses 
have  proven  it  to  be  safe,  reliable  and  whole- 
some. 

It  has  been  extensively  sold  since  1  888,  and  the 
fact  that  the  many  thousand  people  of  discernment 
who  have  been  drinking  it  during  the  intervening 
years,  are  still  doing  so,  is  its  best  indorsement. 


THE  SPRINGS 


UPON  the  418  acres,  comprising  the  Great 
Bear  property,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
springs,  equally  good.  We  here  show  the  house, 
which  protects  Spring  No.  1 ,  from  which  the  water 
shipped  to  various  markets  is  chiefly  taken.  It  is 
not  a  well,  but  a  flowing  spring,  bubbling  from 
the  white  sand,  and  is  upon  elevated  ground  as 
will  be  seen.  From  it  the  water  descends  rapidly 
for  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  pump-house,  from 
which  it  goes  to  our  filling  station.  The  surround- 
ings of  our  springs  could  not  be  improved  or 
better  guarded.  Save  those  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  water,  there  are  no  buildings 
within  about  one-half  mile  of  the  springs. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Do  you 
have  enough  Great  Bear  ? "  In  answer,  our 
present  shipments  to  all  points  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  natural  outflow  of  our  springs, 
which  exceeds  one-half  million  gallons  daily.  From 
our  surplus,  we  are  able  to  supply  the  fountain  as 
shown  on  the  following  page.  From  this  four-inch 
pipe  adjacent  to  the  pump-house,  flow  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  gallons  daily.  The  volume 
of  water  from  our  springs  is  unvarying,  and  it  gushes 
forth  at  a  temperature  of  about  52°  throughout 
the  year. 
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GREAT  BEAR  SPRINGS 


THE  Great  Bear  Springs  flow  from  a  bluff 
terminating  an  elevated  plateau,  the  formation 
of  this  plateau  being  of  gray  or  white  sand  and 
fine  sandstone  gravel,  and  the  water  filters  through 
great  depths  of  this  material.  In  obtaining  its  liberty 
it  continually  tosses  the  sand  through  which  it  is 
forced  by  an  internal  pressure.  The  quality  of 
this  water  is,  we  believe,  unsurpassed.  That  it 
produces  no  tendency  to  flatulence  in  the  most 
sensitive  stomach,  even  when  drunk  in  excessive 
quantities,  proves  its  peculiar  excellence. 

Several  of  the  springs  about  the  plateau  de- 
scribed have  been  famous  locally  since  the 
country  was  settled  by  the  white  man.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  a  number  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  Great  Bear  Spring  Company  utilized  the 
waters  of  one  of  these  springs  in  supplying  the 
then  village  of  Fulton.  The  water  proved  of 
exceptional  merit.  Its  fame  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  county,  and  repeated  demands  for 
it  led  to  its  shipment  to  nearby  cities. 

In  the  year  1900,  our  company  purchased 
separate  and  larger  springs  of  this  same  group, 
together  with  an  extensive  tract  of  land  for  their 
perfed  protection,  and  from  these  latter  springs 
since  that  time  our  supplies  have  been  exclusively 
drawn.  It  is  upon  the  water  horn  these  springs 
that  our  name  and  fame  have  been  built  up. 
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GREAT    BEAR  CARS 


WE  OWN  and  operate  thirty-nine  cars,  which 
were  built  especially  for  us.  Each  car 
contains  a  steel  tank,  with  an  enameled  interior 
surface.  Note  that  there  are  no  doors  in  the  sides 
of  these  cars.  The  space  between  tanks  and  out- 
side of  cars  is  filled  with  non-conducting  material, 
excluding  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

From  these  cars  at  destination,  the  water  flows 
into  glass  lined  tanks,  and  therefrom  to  carefully 
sterilized  glass-stopper  bottles,  and  in  its  travel  from 
the  springs  to  you,  it  is  always  under  seal. 

Frequent  analyses  of  Great  Bear  at  the  springs, 
at  our  warehouses,  and  from  packages  delivered 
to  customers,  prove  that  its  quality  remains  un- 
changed and  as  at  the  source. 

This  plan  of  transportation  — conveyance  in  bulk 
—is  the  best  yet  devised.  We  long  since  tried, 
and  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  the  "filled  at  the 
spring"  plan.  The  investment  in  our  line  is 
necessarily  large,  and  for  that  reason  the  plan  is 
sometimes  criticised  by  rivals  who  own  no  cars. 
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CONCERNING  SPRINGS 


\Y/E  HAVE  given  the  subject  of  springs  and 
V"  spring  water  exhaustive  study  during  many 
years  of  careful  observation.  Among  other  results, 
we  have  found  that  water  from  springs  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  with  the  accompanying  rock  forma- 
tion, is,  as  a  rule,  undesirable  and  unreliable.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find:  water  does  not  filter 
through  rock.  Water  from  the  rock  formation  of 
mountainous  districts  is  discharged  horn  fissures 
and  finds  its  way  from  the  mountain's  surface  to  the 
spring  level  through  similar  openings.  If  you  will 
follow  one  of  these  fissures  you  will  find  it  moss 
grown  and  slimy.  Springs  so  located  are  often 
irregular  in  volume  of  flow  and  are  of  uncertain 
quality,  for  the  reason  that  surface  water,  though 
perhaps  remote,  finds  its  way  down  through  such 
fissures  to  the  point  of  outflow,  and  without  pass- 
ing through  material  which  would  properly  filter  it. 
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HOW     IT    IS  SOLD 


GREAT  Bear,  a  natural  spring  water,  is  deliv- 
ered in  the  following  packages  : 

Five  gallon  demijohns  $  .50 

Cases  of  six  large  glass-stopper  bottles  .  .50 

The  above  containers  are  loaned,  not  sold. 

Cases  of  twenty-four  half  gallon  bottles. 

Cases  of  twelve  half  gallon  bottles. 
*Sparkling  Great  Bear,  pints. 
^Sparkling  Great  Bear,  quarts. 
*Cases  of  six  siphons,  carbonated,  seltzer  or  vichy. 

*  Artificially  carbonated. 

Prices  quoted  on  application  to  our  selling 
agents  or  at  any  company  depot. 

A  natural  spring  water  —  Guaranteed  by  the  Company 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.  Serial 
No.  4968. 


These  analyses  prove  that  this  water 
does  not  change  in  transportation 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  February  I.  1901 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  CO. 

©ear  Sirs  :  —  Following  your  instructions,  1  personally 
visited  the  Great  Bear  Springs  near  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
23,  1901  ;  inspected  the  neighboring  district  and  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  from  the  ground, 
and  also  secured  samples  of  water  for  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological examination. 

Permit  me  to  hand  you  herewith  the  analytical  results. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  P.  Mason 

ANALYSIS  OF  WATER 
(SANITARY) 
From  Great  Bear  Spring,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Sample  taken  January  23,  1901 

RESULTS  IN  GRAINS  PER  GALLON 

Taste   none 

Odor   none 

Color  (platinum  scale)   none 

Sediment  (quickly  falling)      .    none 

Turbidity  (per  clay  standard)   none 

Free  Ammonia  0001  I 

Albuminoid  Ammonia  00055 

Chlorine  in  Chlorides   2625  I 

Nitrogen  in  Nitrates  04667 

Nitrogen  in  Nitrites   none 

Oxygen  required  to  oxidize  organic  matter  at  212°  F.  .01458 
Hardness  (as  parts  of  Ca  C03)  soap  test  .... 

Alkalinity  (as  parts  of  Ca  C03)   3.20842 

Total  Solids  9.04192 

Bacillus  Coll  Communis     ...    none 

Remarks: — This  water  is  of  excellent  quality,  entirely 
suitable  as  a  drinking  water.        ^lUUAM  P.  MASON 
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It  is  as  pure  when  delivered  as 
when  it  flows  from  our  springs 


A  bacteriological  analysis  of  Great  Bear,  taken  at 
random  from  stock  on  our  delivery  wagons,  is  made 
at  least  once  each  month.  The  original  analyses 
may  be  seen  at  our  offices,  31st  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

BOOTH.  GARRETT  &  BLAIR 

(Established  1 836 1 
Analytical  and  Engineering  Chemists 
404-406  Locust  Street 
[Copy] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  30,  1908 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  CO. 

30  th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Dear  Sirs  : — A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  sample 
of  Great  Bear  Water  taken  by  us  at  random  from  your  team 
on  the  28th  inst.,  gives  the  following  results : 

Bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
Agar  plates,  24  hrs.  incubation  at  37  degrees  C    .    .  12 
Agar  plates,  48  hrs.  incubation  at  20  degrees  C   .  75 

Litmus-Lactose-Agar   0 

Preliminary  fermentation  test  for  sewage  organisms  negative 
B.  Coli  Communis  n°ne 

The  low  number  of  bacteria  developing  at  body  temperature 
(37  degrees  C),  the  absence  of  bacteria  developing  on  Lactose 
Agar  and  the  negative  results  in  the  preliminary  fermentation 
test  all  indicate  the  absence  of  bacteria  characteristic  of  sew- 
age pollution. 

We  consider  the  water  of  excellent  quality  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  drinking. 

Yours  respectfully 

Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF  THE 


fcnnstjiuama-a?crman  ^ontfis 


OST  VALUABLE   AND  EXHAUSTIVE  NARRATE 
AND  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF 

VS  DEVELOPED  UNDER  GERMAN  INFLUENCES 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

for  the  benefit  of 
Libraries,  Historical  Societies,  Colleges, 


The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  is  a 
Patriotic-Historical  Society,  organized  April 
15,  1  89 1,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  perpet- 
uating the  memory  and  virtues  of  the  early 
German  and  Swiss  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  making  public  the  most  important  part 
taken  by  them,  and  their  descendants,  in  the 
development  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

With  this  in  view  it  has  issued  annual  pub- 
lications and  purposes,  in  them,  to  treat  the 
whole  subject  most  exhaustively,  thus  giving, 
in  their  entirety,  a  complete  history  of  "Penn- 
sylvania as  developed  under  German  influ- 
ences." 

These  volumes  are  filled  with  rare  por- 
traits, maps,  engravings,  views, facsimiles,  etc., 
etc.  Their  editions  are  very  limited  and  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  sets  remain 
unsold. 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  and  VI  are  now  out  of 
print,  but  they  contain  no  connected  papers 
and  their  absence  will  not  mar  the  series. 

Please  order  from  the  Secretary, 

H.  M.  M.  Richards, 

LEBANON,  PA. 


Vol.  IV 
Paper,  8vo.  292  pp. 


CONTENTS 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  :  pp- 
Annual  Meeting  at  York,  Pa.,  October  II, 
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Births  and  Baptisms  : 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
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First  Reformed   Church,    Lancaster,  Pa., 
1736-1769,  ...  .44 


Price,  $1.1$  per  copy,  net. 

If  sent  by  mail  add  12  cents  for  postage.  By  express, 
one  copy  collect,  two  or  more  prepaid. 
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Vol.  V 
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CONTENTS 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  :  pp- 
Annual  Meeting  at  Reading,  Pa.,  October 
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Price,  $1.25  per  copy,  net. 

If  sent  by  mail  add  iz  cents  for  postage.  By  express, 
one  copy  collect,  two  or  more  prepaid. 
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by  Frank  Ried  Diffenderffer,  Litt.  D.,  157 
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EARNING  YOUR 
EDUCATION 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  COST 

YOUR  course    with  the  American  School  is 
costing  you  money  —  more  money,  perhaps, 
than  you  can  easily  pay  each  month.  Yet 
you  must  have  the  education  —  you  can  get  along 
without  some  things;  so  you  get  along. 

If  you  were  attending  a  resident  college,  you 
would  be  offered  many  opportunities  of  earning 
your  way.  You  could  wait  on  table,  carry  news- 
papers, scrub  floors,  or  do  a  hundred  other  unpleas- 
ant things,  without  losing  your  self  respect  or  the 
respect  of  your  instructors  and  fellow  students  — 
college  men  consider  any  work  honorable  that  will 
help  a  man  complete  his  education. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  help  our  students 
after  the  manner  of  resident  schools,  we  can  help 
you  add  to  your  income  while  you  are  studying, 
if  you  will  help  us  add  to  the  number  of  students 
on  our  rolls  —  not  by  soliciting  enrollments,  but 
by  mentioning  the  School  to  your  friends,  and 
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sending  us  the  names  of  those  interested.  In  other 
words,  the  men  whom  you  know — whom  you  would 
like  for  fellow  students  —  are  just  the  men  we  want. 


A  QUARTERLY  INCOME 

A  correspondence  school  must  be  self  supporting. 
It  must  go  out  after  students,  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  come  to  it.  We  employ  no  agents, 
however,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  agents  can 
properly  represent  an  educational  institution. 

But  there  are  three  classes  of  men  who  must  be 
approached  in  person:  The  man  who  considers 
every  advertiser  a  "fake",  because  he  was  once 
defrauded  through  answering  an  ad.;  the  man  who 
does  not  happen  to  read  the  papers  in  which  we 
advertise;  and  the  young  man  who  is  just  entering 
a  profession,  and  who  believes  that  he  can  learn 
everything  by  experience.  To  these  men  we  ask 
you  to  make  the  School  known,  not  as  an  agent 
soliciting  business,  but  as  a  student  and  friend 
conferring  a  favor  on  the  man  whom  you  approach. 

For  your  time  and  trouble  we  will  pay  you  what 
it  would  cost  us  to  reach  these  men  through  ad- 
vertising —  10  per  cent  of  the  tuition  price  of  their 
courses;  but  we  will  not  ask  you  to  wait  until  they 
have  paid  in  full  before  you  get  the  full  amount 
due  you.  Each  quarter — January,  April,  July,  Oc- 
tober —  we  will  pay  you  one-half  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid  in  during  that  quarter  by  the  men  whom 
you  direct  to  us,  until  you  have  received  your  full 
10  per  cent.  If  you  are  still  paying  for  your  course, 
the  amount  due  you  will  be  credited  on  your  ac- 
count; if  your  tuition  is  paid,  you  will  receive  the 
amount  due  you  in  cash. 
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Some  of  the  Instructors 


HOW  TO  EARN  IT 

Understand,  we  do  not  want  you  to  take  enroll- 
ments for  us,  but  to  advertise  the  School  and  its 
work  to  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  let 
us  do  the  soliciting  by  mail.  Our  magazine  ads. 
are  designed  not  to  secure  immediate  enrollments, 
but  to  put  us  in  touch  with  men  who  will  investigate 
our  methods.  We  ask  only  the  same  service  of 
you  —  to  advertise  the  School,  to  put  us  in  touch 
with  men  who  are,  or  should  be,  interested.  We 
pay  you  for  telling  us  where  to  direct  our  circular- 
izing campaign,  not  for  acting  as  our  agent. 

You  may  do  as  much  or  as  little  talking  as  you 
please.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  better  for  you  just  to 
tell  the  man  that  you  are  going  to  send  us  his  name,- 
and  then  let  him  come  to  you  to  talk  it  over  after 
we  have  explained  our  work.  He  will  want  to  know 
only  what  you  can  easily  tell  him:  how  you  like 
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the  School,  what  you  think  of  its  methods,  how  you 
find  time  to  study.  He  will  also  be  apt  to  want  to 
see  your  textbooks,  and  perhaps  a  corrected  exami- 
nation, in  order  to  see  just  how  we  conduct  our 
work.  Even  if  every  man  to  whom  you  talk  does 
not  enroll,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  extended  the  influence  of  the  School 
—  have  advertised  it  in  the  right  way  to  men  who 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  its  benefits. 

It's  easy  to  send  us  a  list  of  names;  it's  just  as 
easy  to  make  the  list  a  good  one;  it's  no  use  sending 
names  that  you  know  are  impossible.  It  isn't 
necessary  that  you  should  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  man  whose  name  you  send  us.  But  send 
his  name  as  soon  as  you  think  of  him  as  a  possible 
student,  so  that  he  will  be  credited  to  you  when  he 
enrolls.  Don't  wait  until  you  have  a  number  of 
names  —  send  them  in  singly,  as  fast  as  you  get 
them,  so  that  we  can  write  to  them  while  they  are 
"warm",  and  before  the  agent  of  some  other  school 
steps  in  and  reaps  the  harvest  that  you  have  planted. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN 

Consider  first  your  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
fellow  workers.  You  can  sound  them  personally, 
interest  them  personally,  perhaps  enroll  them  per- 
sonally. If  they  have  good  reasons  for  not  enrolling 
themselves,  get  them  to  give  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow 
workmen. 

Then  get  the  names  of  all  the  men  in  your  depart- 
ment —  and  in  the  whole  place,  if  possible  —  who 
could  profit  by  a  correspondence  course.  There 
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In  the  Mailing  Room 


are  several  men  who  can  give  you  that  information 
—  your  foreman,  head  clerk,  department  manager, 
etc.  One  of  them  will  be  willing  to  give  you  a  list 
of  good  names,  as  soon  as  he  understands  that  his 
men  will  not  be  annoyed  by  personal  solicitation, 
and  that  you  are  a  student  of  the  School  for  which 
you    are  working. 

Your  pastor,  and  the  high  school  principal  located 
nearest  to  you,  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you 
when  they  understand  the  circumstances.  They 
can  be  especially  helpful  because  they  know  the 
personal  conditions  of  the  young  men  and  women 
under  their  charge,  and  are  themselves  known  to 
be  well  informed  on  educational  matters.  They 
can  tell  you  who  are  planning  to  go  into  business.who 
into  the  technical  professions,  and  who  may  be 
forced  to  leave  high  school  before  they  graduate. 
If  you  belong  to  a  club,  a  labor  union,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
you  have  access  to  another  promising  list  of  names, 
which  you  can  probably  get  from  the  secretary. 
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All  this  you  can  do  quietly,  without  any  actual 
solicitation  on  your  part;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  keep- 
ing your  eyes  open. 


ONLY  STUDENTS  MAY 
PROFIT 

This  offer  is  made  to  you  with  the  understanding 
that  you  are  to  keep  your  own  School  work  up  to 
the  average.  What  that  average  should  be  will 
be  determined  solely  from  your  own  ability  as 
shown  by  your  record  —  b  at  a  student  who  averages 
less  than  one  examination  in  two  months  cannot 
be  considered  in  good  standing. 

Our  circularizing  campaign  on  inquiries  and  sug- 
gested names  lasts  for  six  months,  if  necessary. 
If  men  whom  you  have  directed  to  us  to  enroll  any 
time  during  that  period,  you  will  receive  credit  for 
the  enrollment,  as  explained  above.  If  a  man  will 
not  enroll  after  six  months'  careful  and  earnest 
solicitation,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not  interested, 
and  we  shall  take  his  name  from  our  list.  It  will 
not  be  possible,  therefore,  to  give  credit  for  enroll- 
ments received  more  than  six  months  after  the 
name  ia  sent  to  us. 

This  is  our  proposition.  Your  part  is  to  supply 
us  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  list  of  names  upon 
which  to  work.  In  three  months'  time,  by  a  little 
effort,  you  should  have  a  steady  income  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  paying  your  tuition.  If  you 
will  furnish  the  names,  we  will  guarantee  to  help 
you   earn   your  education. 
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FACTS 

Regarding  the  American  School  of 
Correspondence 


ITS  HISTORY 

THE  American  School  of  Correspondence 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1897,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  eleven  instructors 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
thus  at  its  inception  it  set  the  high  technical  stand- 
ard which  it  has  since  maintained.  In  1902  it 
moved  to  Chicago,  associating  itself  with  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  and  for  five  years 
it  was  closely  connected  with  that  institution.  In 
1907,  having  outgrown  its  quarters,  the  School 
erected,  in  the  neighborhood  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  a  fine  building  especially  de- 
signed  for   correspondence  work. 


ITS  HOME 

The  American  School  building  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention' only  because  it  is  a  concrete  ex- 
pression of  the  growth  and  success  of  the  School. 
It  is  a  four-story  and  basement  structure,  built  of 
red  pressed  brick  with  grey  stone  trimmings,  and 
a  roof  of  green  tile.    It  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
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the  average  high  school  building,  but  it  holds  no 
students  —  the  space  is  occupied  by  instructors, 
and  by  the  many  persons  required  to  handle  the 
mail.  The  building  is  light,  airy,  and  pleasant 
throughout  —  an  ideal  place  for  work  and  study. 
It  has  all  the  modern  devices  necessary  to  the  hand- 
ling of  much  detail  work,  including  an  inside  tele- 
phone system,  and  two  electric  driven  machines 
capable  of  folding,  sealing,  and  stamping  5,000 
letters  an  hour. 


ITS  GROWTH 

The  American  School,  for  a  year  after  its  found- 
ing, was  a  school  in  name  only  —  it  offered  no 
courses,  had  no  students;  it  was  still  in  the  process 
of  construction.  Today  it  numbers  its  students 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  graduates  by  the 
thousands;  it  offers  almost  a  hundred  different 
courses,  and  gives  instruction  to  English-speaking 
students  in  every  part  of  the  world;  it  conducts, 
for  the  production  of  its  textbooks  and  necessary 
printed  matter,  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  great 
Chicago  mail  order  houses  in  the  volume  of  mail 
matter   that   it  handles. 


ITS  PRINCIPLES 

The  American  School  is  based  upon  the  principles 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  good  education, 
and  that,  if  he  cannot  go  to  school,  the  school  should 
go  to  him.  It  encourages  every  man  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  by  improving  his  spare 
time,  and  shows  him  in  a  practical  way  how  to 
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do  it.  It  lias  made  correspondence  study  practical, 
so  that  its  students  graduate  from  their  studies 
into  well  paid  positions,  and  has  put  its  courses 
within  the  reach  of  any  man  who  possesses  ambition 
and  the  will  to  work.  It  has  gained  the  good  will 
and  the  practical  encouragement  of  many  of  the 
most  successful  men  in  the  professions  which  it 
teaches,  and  of  employers  and  business  men  through- 
out the  country. 


ITS  METHODS 

The  American  School  bases  its  instruction  upon 
the  best  offered  by  resident  schools.  It  has  its 
own  textbooks,  prepared  by  the  best  men  in  their 
several  lines  — ■  college  professors,  practical  engi- 
neers, successful  business  men.  It  employs  as 
instructors  men  only  —  well  trained  men  who  have 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  personal  instruction 
necessary  in  correspondence  teaching.  It  adapts 
its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  students, 
and  supplements  textbooks  and  correction  of  ex- 
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animations  by  a  dozen  up-to-date  teaching  devices 
that  help  the  student  to  help  himself. 


ITS  CURRICULUM 

The  American  School  offers  practical  instruction 
in  the  best-paying  branches  of  engineering  and 
business;  its  one  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  earn  a  good  living  in  the  line  of  work  which  he 
likes  best.  It  offers  complete  and  special  courses 
in  Architecture;  Civil  Engineering;  Electrical 
Engineering;  Mechanical  Engineering;  Steam  En- 
gineering; Sanitary  Engineering;  Fire  Insurance 
and  Protection  Engineering;  Moving  Picture  Work; 
Textile  Work;  College  Preparatory  Work,  and 
general  culture;  Commerce,  Accountancy,  and 
Business  Administration.  It  is  preparing  a  com- 
plete course  in  American  Law,  ready  for  students 
in  the  fall  of  1911.  It  has  in  preparation  other  de- 
partments,  to  be  announced  later. 


ITS  STUDENTS 

The  American  School  draws  its  students  from 
both  sexes,  from  all  ages,  and  from  all  walks  of 
life.  It  insists  only  that  they  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write  English,  and  be  willing  to  study.  It 
starts  them  where  their  previous  training  stopped, 
and  carries  them  as  far  as  they  will  go.  It  has  on 
its  rolls  college  and  technical  school  graduates  and 
professors,  as  well  as  men  who,  on  entrance,  can 
hardly  write  an  intelligible  letter.  It  has  boys 
and  girls  in  their  middle  'teens,  and  men  of  fifty 
and  sixty.  It  draws  principally,  however,  from 
young  men  and  women  of  the  great  middle  class, 
who  realize  the  necessity  of  a  good  education,  but 
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The  Accounting  Department 

who  are  unable  to  attend  resident  schools.  It  reck- 
ons its  students  not  by  the  number  of  men  that  it 
enrolls,  but  by  the  percentage  that  it  graduates. 


ITS  CHARACTER 

The  American  School  is  chartered  under  the 
same  laws  as  a  resident  school.  It  is  conducted 
as  an  educational  institution,  for  the  benefit  of 
its  students;  not  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  for 
the  benefit  of  stockholders.'  It  employs  neither 
agents,  solicitors,  nor  collectors.  It  conducts  its 
business  by  mail;  and,  like  all  strictly  educational 
institutions,  it  depends  upon  its  usefulness  for  its 
growth.  In  its  early  days  the  School  put  out  a 
few  representatives,  not  so  much  to  get  enrollments, 
as  to  get  close  to  the  people  and  learn  exactly  their 
needs  and  their  ambitions.  Because  of  its  youth 
it  had  no  graduates,  no  advanced  students,  no 
friends  among  the  influential  and  well  informed, 
upon  whom  it  could  depend  for  help  and  guidance. 
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Today  it  asks  no  better  representatives  than  the 
students  whom  it  has  helped,  and  the  friends  whom 
it  has  made. 


ITS  POSITION 

The  American  School  stands  preeminent  today 
in  the  high  class  of  students  that  it  enrolls,  the 
thorough  instruction  that  it  offers,  the  practical 
success  of  its  graduates,  and  the  number  and  po- 
sition of  the  well  known  men  —  employers,  pastors, 
educators,  engineers,  and  business  men  —  who  are 
glad  to  recommend  the  School,  and  to  forward  its 
work.  It  has  reached  this  position  only  by  keeping- 
faith  with  its  students  and  the  public,  by  keeping 
its  courses  and  methods  abreast  of  the  times,  by 
giving  its  students  always  more  than  they  really 
paid  for,  by  striving  constantly  to  make  itself  — 
not  the  biggest,  but  —  the  best  correspondence 
school  in  the  world.  Mere  bigness  is  no  more  proof 
of  high  quality  in  a  school  than  in  a  man. 


ITS  FUTURE 

The  American  School,  despite  its  wonderful 
growth  and  success,  is  still  a  young  institution. 
It  has  applied  its  teaching  methods  to  only  a  few 
of  the  many  lines  of  endeavor  open  to  the  ambitious 
man;  it  has  reached  only  a  small  proportion  of 
those  who  ought  to  profit  by  the  advantages  that 
it  offers.  Its  future,  therefore,  must  be  one  of 
growth  and  expansion  —  not  merely  to  attain 
bigness  of  size  and  multitude  of  numbers,  but 
because  there  are  still  tens  and  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands who  need  the  help  that  it  can  give  them  —  and 
who  can  get  it  nowhere  else. 
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The  Functions  of  Business 
Bod  ies  in  Improving  Civic 
=^  Conditions 

By  H.  D.  W.  ENGLISH,  Pittsburgh 

WITH  the  exception  of  three  or  four  in 
this  country,  commercial  organiza- 
tions, as  a  rule,  are  distinctly  given 
over  to  what  is  called  the  promotion  of  the 
commercial  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  they  exist.  They  naturally  turn  to 
broadening  markets ;  to  better  transportation 
facilities ;  currency  and  trade  questions  and 
to  advertising  their  several  localities.  These 
are  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  of  commer- 
cial prosperity. 

Commercial  organizations,  however,  have 
in  the  past  neglected  a  large  field  which  vir- 
tually affects  the  very  fundamentals  of  a  com- 
mercial supremacy,  i.  e.,  that  a  city  to  be 
great  commercially  must  be  great  civicly. 
How  can  any  set  of  business  men  go  out 
from  a  community  and  ask  for  business  confi- 
dence; for  contracts  involving  immense  sums 
of  money  when  that  city's  public  business 

*  Increasing  numbers  of  people  in  America  are  coming  to  believe 
that  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  bodies  generally  have  a 
very  great  obligation  toward,  and  duty  in  connection  with,  civic 
problems.  The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  assumed  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  civic  life  of  the  city.  This  address  was 
delivered  before  the  National  Municipal  League  meeting  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  16,  1908, 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  Civic  Association. 


and  civic  tone  is  so  low  as  to  cause  suspicion 
to  fall  on  these  same  business  men,  who, 
through  neglect  of  their  civic  duties,  have 
given  a  just  cause  for  suspicion  of  civic  in- 
competency ?  It  does  not  matter  how  unjust  it 
may  be  to  the  individual.  Allow  the  city  to 
drift  civicly  upon  the  rocks  and  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  will  soon  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  organizations  of  effort  as  ex- 
pressed in  such  associations  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of  present  the  most  effective  way  of 
obtaining  knowledge  and  suggesting  remedies 
in  civic  matters  which  may  affect  commercial 
advance  in  a  conservative,  dispassionate  way 
without  fear  of  the  criticism  of  doing  so  fox 
partisanship  advantage.  — — 

Organizations  of  this  kind  will  make  them- 
selves felt  for  civic  good  when  it  is  found  out 
that  they  are  actuated  by  broad  principles  of 
public  policy  for  the  whole  good  of  the  city. 
The  fact  that  influential,  thoughtful  and  ac- 
tive business  men  have  agreed  upon  a  certain 
policy  will  carry  weight  in  a  community  of 
thinking  people,  and  with  any  thoughtful 
legislative  body.  There  should  be  no  con- 
flict between  such  organizations  and  munici- 
pal legislatures  where  both  are  seeking  to 
solve  questions  for  the  highest  good.  They 
both  should  approach  all  municipal  questions 
with  the  one  desire  of  solving  them  properly 
and  with  mutual  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  both.  Each  should  recognize  the  need 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  The  con- 
sideration of  municipal  problems  by  boards 
of  business  and  technical  men,  apart  from 
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the  municipal  government  and  administration, 
is  a  good  one,  in  that  it  causes  our  busy 
American  people  to  think  more  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  more 
of  their  duties  and  not  leave  everything  to 
those  to  whom  we  elect  to  office. 

There  is  another  feature  which  is  not  so 
apparent  to  all;  namely,  that  municipal  gov- 
ernment generally  plans  for  those  municipal 
activities  which  either  through  custom  or  time 
have  been  found  necessary,  or  the  doing  of 
which  can  actually  be  seen  to  pay  in  some 
immediate  results;  sometimes,  alas,  pay  in  a 
political  way  and  sometimes  pay  in  a  broad 
public  way,  but,  at  any  rate,  not  looking  a 
long  time  into  the  future.  It  is  proverbially 
the  remark  that  municipalities,  while  they 
always  wish  to  see  returns  for  money  ex- 
pended, are  not  capable  of  looking  very 
far  into  the  future  and  seeing  benefits  from 
money  expended  to-day  which  will  come 
back,  perhaps,  to  our  children.  Such  things 
as  better  housing  conditions,  better  transpor- 
tation facilities,  better  care  of  the  children 
of  the  streets,  and  better  sanitary  conditions, 
the  granting  of  franchises  viewed  in  a  broad 
way,  sometimes  look  too  advanced  to  the 
ordinary  legislator,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  to  the  thoughtful  business  man  that  all 
this  counts,  even  counts  from  the  dollar-and- 
cents  point  of  view,  let  alone  the  matter  of 
civic  pride.  So  it  is  by  the  arousing  of  inter- 
est in  such  bodies  of  business  men  that  we 
have  a  healthy  tone  in  a  community  which 
operates  for  the  public  good. 
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The  consideration  of  vast  numbers  of  civic 
questions  necessary  to  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion, reduction  of  water  waste,  etc.,  can  be 
solved  much  more  readily,  much  more  intel- 
ligently, by  a  body  of  business  men,  and 
civic  advancement  and  remedial  measures 
will  only  be  furthered  by  such  bodies  which 
in  the  very  nature  of  their  individual  business 
take  into  consideration  far-reaching  effects 
and  future  needs,  all  of  which  business  men 
are  accustomed  to  review  before  taking  ac- 
tion. Perhaps  no  body  of  men  engaged  in 
voluntary  work  can  bring  to  bear  in  the  solv- 
ing of  civic  problems  so  much  expert  knowl- 
edge or  engineering  skill  on  subjects  such  as 
engineering,  filtration,  flood  protection,  sew- 
age disposal,  smoke  abatement,  civic  and 
architectural  beautification,  housing  conditions 
and  the  drafting  of  proper  legislation  relative 
thereto;  or  the  same  all-round  touch  neces- 
sary to  a  wise  decision  on  these  great  ques- 
tions which  so  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of 
a  city  as  the  men  who  make  up  the  member- 
ship of  a  commercial  organization. 

The  membership  of  commercial  bodies  can 
be  assumed  to  represent  the  most  progressive 
and  broadest  men  of  the  city,  yet  men  of 
this  kind  in  the  rush  and  exactions  of  their 
business  are  too  apt  to  forget  the,  to  them, 
minor  things  which  make  for  better  municipal 
living.  There  is  a  tendency  also  to  look 
upon  new  movements  as  being  largely  theo- 
retical rather  than  practical.  By  committee 
work,  such  as  is  done  in  chambers  of  com- 
merce, who  do  civic  work,   the  men  get 


closer  together  and  by  conferences  and  talks 
with  those  who  are  in  closer  touch  with  the 
civic  needs,  such  as  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  a  great  city,  are  first  brought  to 
take  an  interest  and  finally  to  lend  their 
active  assistance,  and  the  very  fact  that  after 
due  consideration  such  assistance  is  given  to 
these  civic  subjects  gives  such  subjects  a  bet- 
ter standing  before  the  community.  No 
administrative  branch  of  the  city  government 
can  accomplish  much  unless  it  has  the  co- 
operation and  confidence  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
substantial  growth  and  progress  of  the  city. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  enlightened 
period  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  bad 
water,  bad  sewage,  bad  housing  and  bad  air 
are  a  species  of  indirect  taxation  upon  the 
business  interests,  not  only  as  taxpayers,  but 
in  their  effect  upon  the  output.     Let  us  be 
more  explicit  and  make  an  illustration  from 
our  own  experience  in  this  city  with  typhoid 
fever  in  1906-07,  caused  by  lack  of  pure 
water,  and  again  caused  by  lack  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  our  city  authorities,  until  com- 
mercial and  civic  organizations,  recognizing 
the  frightful  economic  loss  and  loss  of  pres- 
tige to  our  city,  forced  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter.   Let  us  put  it  all  on  the  low  ground  of 
values  lost  in  money  and  to  commerce.  In 
1906  we  had  5,729  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
Of  that  number  508  died.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  income  of  each  of  the 
508  people  was  $300  annually.    That  an- 
nual earning  capacity  represents  a  capitaliza- 
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tion  of  $5,000  at  6  per  cent.     If  we  mul- 
tiply that  capitalization  by  508  then  this 
city  lost  in  income  $152,400  annually,  or 
what    corresponds    to    an    earning  capacity 
on  $2,540,000  in  capitalization  in  a  single 
year.     This   loss  is  simply   for  one  year. 
If  the   average  age   of   the   508   was  ar- 
rived at  and  the  exepctation  of  these  lives 
which  were  sacrificed  in  a  great  measure  be- 
cause of  lack  of  civic  duty,  were  gone  into, 
the  economic  loss  to  this  city  in  a  number  of 
years  as  a  result  of  civic  neglect  would  be 
appalling.     Then,  again,  add  the  frightful 
loss  from  the  "White  Plague"  (estimated 
recently  by  one  of  our  leading  specialists  at 
$4,000,000  annually  in  this  city),  and  we 
can  easily  be  said  to  have  been  losing  an 
earning    capacity    from   preventable  deaths 
alone  of  over  $300,000  annually.  That 
represents  a  steel  works  capitalized  at  $3,- 
000,000  earning  1 0  per  cent,  on  its  capitali- 
zation.    Were  the  citizens  of  this  great  city 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  actually 
losing  annually  a  tangible  steel  mill  costing 
$3,000,000,  paying  $300,000,  how  long 
would  our  commercial  organizations  question 
the  advisability  of  entering  heartily  into  civic 
questions  which  involve  such  vast  sums  of 
money?    In  making  this  illustration  from  our 
own  city  let  us  call  the  attention  of  almost 
every  American  city  to  like  conditions.  It 
is  not  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  any  city 
that  these  figures  are  given,  but  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  to  this   frightful  economic 
loss  that  can  be  stayed  by  intelligent  work. 


One  feels  like  apologizing  for  placing  human 
life  on  so  low  a  plane  as  to  show  its  com- 
mercial value  to  a  city,  but  if  it  illumines  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  our  great  American 
commercial  organizations  to  the  absolute  need 
of  a  keener  sense  of  a  civic  responsibility  on 
their  part  to-day,  then  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration may  be  forgiven. 

Is  it  not  a  relief,  then,  to  look  at  the  fig- 
ures for  Pittsburg  since  the  filtration  plant 
has  been  in  operation  and  find  the  following: 
Number  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in  Oct.'07,  58 
Number  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in  Oct. '08,  8 

Decrease  in  a  single  month  of  50 

Is  there  any  need  to  ask  what  are  the 
functions  of  a  commercial  organization  in 
civic  matters  of  a  question  so  vital  to  a  city's 
commercial  welfare,  with  such  recent  history 
back  of  one  American  city,  which  through 
its  commercial  organizations  is  determined  to 
settle  these  questions  for  the  future  of  a 
great  city? 

We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  the  data  at 
hand,  to  inform  you  as  to  the  actual  loss 
commercially  to  the  city,  and  to  all  Ameri- 
can cities  from  the  lack  of  proper  combus- 
tion of  fuel.  The  leading  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  this  city  have  taken  this  ques- 
tion up  seriously,  and  we  believe  in  five 
years  will  settle  it  definitely  for  every  Ameri- 
can city,  for  when  Pittsburg  settles  it  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  settlement  is 
closed.  Laying  aside  the  question  of  health 
involved,  which  is  a  great  one,  the  loss  to 


our  cities  commercially  in  the  depreciation  of 
stocks  from  damage  by  smoke  is  almost  in- 
calculable. We  have  already  discovered 
that  steam  efficiency  is  much  increased  and 
fuel  cost  greatly  reduced.  Then  why 
should  not  a  commercial  organization  take 
-  up  such  a  great  civic  question  as  this  for 
purely  commercial  reasons? 

Then  comes  the  great  housing  question. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  and  is  subject  for 
proof  that  clean,  healthful  home  conditions 
reach  in  a  commercial  way  inside  the  factory 
gates.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  great  and  growing  city  when  the  specu- 
lative builder  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
growth,  and  the  kind  of  houses  this  same 
speculative  builder  erects  for  workingmen  has 
a  direct  interest  not  only  to  the  city,  but  for 
the  employer,  as  well.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives then  you  will  find  a  condition  where 
from  five  to  twelve  men  sleep  in  a  room  and 
the  workingman  is  not  at  his  best  and  his 
work  is  faulty.  Then  also  comes  the  time 
when  it  becomes  a  great  commercial  proposi- 
tion and  the  manufacturer  must  take  an  in- 
terest in  a  question  so  vital  to  his  business. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  recrea- 
tive parks,  bath-houses  and  proper  facilities 
for  working  people  to  seek  recreation  is  one 
properly  belonging  to  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion when  the  recent  experience  of  one  Ameri- 
can city  is  cited.  Two  committees  of  skilled 
workmen  sent  by  their  employers  to  this 
American  city  refused,  after  investigation,  to 
accompany  their  employers,  who  desired  to 
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remove  to  that  city  because  of  a  lack  of  these 
things  which  they,  in  a  more  rural  environ- 
ment, had  found  necessary  to  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  their  families  and  themselves. 
These  two  manufactories  paid  out  about 
$10,000  in  wages  per  month,  a  total  annual 
wage  of  $1  20,000  being  lost  to  that  city.  Is 
it  a  function  of  the  commercial  organization 
to  take  up  civic  matters  with  such  an  expe- 
rience? 

The  best  work  an  individual  citizen  does 
is  that  for  which  he  receives  no  pay.  When 
we  honor  the  business  man  more  who  through 
a  high  civic  sense  of  duty  makes  his  contri- 
bution to  the  public  good,  we  will  be  on  the 
way  to  a  greater  degree  of  effective  service 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of,  and  the  best 
work  any  commercial  organization  is  doing 
is  taking  up  great  questions  such  as  have  been 
outlined,  and  many  more  which  might  be 
given,  is  that  silent  retroactive  influence  upon 
the  membership  itself — the  education  of  the 
individual  business  man  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  knowledge  on  all  civic 
questions  which  have  in  the  very  recent  past 
been  decided  for  him  while  he  was  so  busy 
at  his  daily  grind.  These  questions  were  not 
being  solved  in  a  way  which  finally  would 
inure  to  his  own  personal  interests  as  a  citizen 
of  a  city  in  which  he  lived  and  must  raise 
his  family,  and  as  a  business  man  who  must 
ever  be  'alert  for  trade.  This  unconscious 
education  of  the  business  man  that  is  silently 
going  on  in  a  commercial  organization  as  the 
individual  member  lends  himself  to  civic  and 
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social  questions  lead  him  finally  to  see,  with 
his  keen  insight,  and  determine  to  settle  these 
questions  honorably.  That  is,  giving  more 
of  himself,  the  need  of  his  check  will  soon 
disappear.  He  soon  finds  that  it  is  idle  and 
deceiving  for  men  or  women  to  build  summer 
homes,  hospitals,  wage  war  on  tuberculosis, 
when  commercial  methods  of  the  present  day 
are  increasing  the  need  for  such  places  and 
such  work.  That  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  equip  modern  mills  must,  to  be  a 
future  commercial  success,  carry  with  it  other 
thousands  of  dollars  for  decent  homes  for 
workingmen  to  live  in  who  can  in  turn  give 
the  full  equivalent  in  healthv  and  effective 
service  in  these  mills;  that  the  machinery  that 
maims  men  and  causes  loss  of  time  and  extra 
expense  must  be  supplanted  by  protective 
machinery  or  it  will  prove  a  losing  proposi- 
tion commercially. 

Governor  Hughes  has  said,  "The  essen- 
tials of  civic  government  are  three — leader- 
ship, intelligent  public  opinion  and  expert 
service."  Here  and  there  we  find  citizens 
who  may  have  good  ideas  concerning  im- 
provement of  civic  conditions,  but  unless  they 
are  able  to  make  a  constructive  suggestion, 
which  can  be  taken  up  and  after  intelligent 
investigation  given  expression  in  the  united 
and  forceful  action  of  a  large  body  of  con- 
servative business  men,  such  as  represented  in 
our  great  commercial  organizations,  the  ideas 
will  not  likely  result  in  effecting  the  reforms 
desired.  So  the  business  man  who  connects 
himself  with  a  commercial  organization  broad 
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enough  to  see  that  his  city  cannot  be  great 
commercially  and  at  the  same  time  unbusiness- 
like and  inhuman  civicly,  and  lends  his  best 
energies  to  that  organization  in  the  solving  of 
civic  questions  as  earnestly  as  he  does  to 
questions  of  trade  and  commerce,  has  a  real 
and  practical  vision  of  the  broad-minded  and 
humane  business  man  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, who  is  to  be  a  real  force  in  the  civic 
life  of  his  community,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  commercial  greatness  of  the  city  to  which 
he  owes  his  allegiance,  and  in  whose  behalf  it 
will  be  at  all  times  his  pleasure  to  serve.  Re- 
membering always  that  every  man  inherits  as 
he  lives  much  from  his  city  and  should  be- 
queath something  of  his  time  and  his  talents 
for  the  higher  good  of  that  city  before  he  dies. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PORTSMOUTH 
BORN  SOLDIER. 

Long  Fight  to  Restore  the  Good 
Name  of  Gen.  Porter. 

The  erection  in  this  city  of  a  statue 
to  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  has  reawak- 
ened interest  in  his  pathetic  story. 
Not  many  people  now  living  know  the 
facts  of  his  history  and  The  Chroni- 
cle takes  this  opportunity  to  publish 
for  the  first  time  a  complete  record 
of  his  careeT. 

Fitz- John  Porter  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, August  30,  1822,  in  the  house 
now  standing  on  Livermore  street, 
but  which  then  stood  across  the  way 
in  what  is  now  Haven  Park  and  close 
to  the  site  of  the  monument  now 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Hisi  father  /was  John  Porter, 
captain  in  the  United  States  navy, 
brother  of  Commodore  David  Porter 
of    -"Essex"'    fame,    both  of  (whom 


were  sons  of  Capt.  David  Porter,  who 
held  a  commission  in  the  navy  under 
Washington  and  whose  father  was 
Capt.  Alexander  Porter  of  Delaware, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Continental  army.  Fitz- 
John's  mother  wiaai  Eliza  Chauncey 
Clark,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Chaun- 
cey, of  the  old  Chauncey  family  of 
Kittery,  and  Jeremiah  Clark,  collect- 
or of  the  port  of  York. 

Lieut.  John  Porter  first  met  his  .fu- 
ture wife  during  his  assignment  to 
duty  on  the  "Congress"  at  the  Ports- 
mouth navy  yard  in  1814  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  married.  Af- 
ter considerable  service  at  sea  Lieut. 
Porter  was  made  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Portsmouth  audi  brought 
his  family  here,  occupying  the  house 
now  known  asi  the  Porter  Homestead. 
Here  three  sons  were  born,  Fitz- 
John  being  the  second. 

The  oldest  son,  Bolton,  entered  the 
navy  and  was  lost  on  board  the  cor- 
vette Levant,  which  sailed  from 
Honolulu  in  1860  and  was  never  heard1 
from.     Rev.  Edward    Everett  Hale 
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places  tihe  death  of  Philip  Nolan  in 
his  story  "A  Man  Without  a  Country" 
on  board  of  this  vessel.  The  young- 
est son,  David,  entered  the  army  and 
died  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Mexican 
War. 

The  first  child,  a  daughter,  Lucia, 
born  before  the  Porters  came  to 
Portsmouth,  married  a  cotton  planter 
of  New  Orleans  who,  after  serving  in 
the  Mexican  War,  died  on  his  planta- 
tion, his  wife  preceeding  him  by  sev- 
eral years.  The  military  instinct 
seems  to  have  been  strong  in  this 
branch  of  the  Porter  family,  as,  it  "was 
in  all  the  others. 

Fitz-John  Porter  received  his  early 
education  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  the  .school  of  Stephen  M„ 
Weld,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler 
in  1841  to  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  Graduating  eighth  in  his 
class  in  1845  he  was  assigned  to  the 
4th  Artillery. 

After  a  short  appointment  at  the 
academy  as  instructor  in  artillery 
and  cavalry,    he    joined    his  regi* 


meat  at  Port  Miunroe  and  in  the 
spring  of  1846  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  army  operating  against  Mex- 
ico at  Port  Isabel,  Texas. 

He  served  through,  the  Mexican 
War,  winning  the  commendation  of 
his  commanders  in  every  battle  in 
which  he  was  engaged'  from  that  of 
Cerro  Gordo  to  the  brilliant  and  al- 
most desperate  attack  upon  the  Belen 
Gate  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  where, 
although  wounded,  he  continued  in 
action  to  the  end.  The  other  two  of- 
ficers of  his  battery  were  killed  and 
twenty-seven  out  of  thirty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  In  this  as- 
sault he  deserved  the  title  of  "the 
bravest  of  the  brave." 

When  General  Grant  was  in  Egypt, 
he  met  General  Loring,  then  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Khedive;  Loring  as  major 
had  commanded  the  regiment  of  ri- 
fle-men which  led  in  that  assault  and 
accompanied  the  artillery  to  which 
Porter  belonged.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  General  Grant  said  to 
him,  "Loring,  I  suppose    you  have 
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seen  as  much  fighting  as  anybody  now 
living.  What  was  the  bravest  and 
most  soldierly  act  that  you  ever 
saw?"  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion General  Loring  answered,  "Fitz- 
John  Porter,  at  the  assault  on  the 
City  of  Mexico,"  Such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  an  eye-witness,  who  himself 
lost  an  arm  in  the  same  conflict. 
With  such  heroism  and  with  ability 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  were  no- 
ticed and  commended  by  every  com- 
mander under  whom  Porter  served,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  received  two 
brevets  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct,  or  that  the  young  man  who 
had  begun  as  a  second  lieutenant 
should  have  returned  from  the  war  as 
a  brevet-major.  Henceforth  he  was  a 
distinguished  officer,  holding  the  high 
esteem  of  his  government  and  marked 
out  for  any  employment  which  called 
for  especial  efficiency  and  responsi- 
bility. 

He  was  Instructor  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  1849- 
1855. 
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He  .was  adjutant  general  to  Gen. 
Persifer  F.  Smith — department  of 
Missouri — at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.- 
during  Kansas  troubles. 

He  was  adjutant  general  to  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  in  the  Utah 
Expedition  and  disturbances  from 
1857  to  1859,  and  during  this  service 
B:e  discovered,  exposed  and 
Broke  up  a  pla»  to  counterfeit 
some  $2,000,000  checks  on  the  United 
States  treasury  and  caused!  the  ar- 
rest, conviction  and  impris- 
onment of  the'  engraver,  under 
whose  supervision  the  first  and  only 
check  was  issued  after  months  of 
work  in  a  private  engraving 
room.  The  room  was  searched  and 
cleared  of  many  fraudulent  plates 
and  bank  notes,  ail  of  /which  were  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Judge 
Eckels  at  Floyd,  Utah.,  who  had  is- 
sued the  search  warrant. 

When  secession  was  imminent 
Major  Porter  was  sent  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  defences  of  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  and  it  Was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  Major  Anderson  was  put 
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in  command  of  those  defenses,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing between  him  audi  Major  An- 
derson, that  Fort  Sumter  was  oc- 
cupied when  Fort  Moultrie  was 
deemed  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  He 
was  sent  to  Texas  to  bring  away  the 
garrisonei  which  were  imperilled 
there,  and  by  great  tact,  energy  and 
decision  brought  away  five  batteries 
of  artillery  and  several  hundred  of 
the  best  regular  troops  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  Confederacy.  His  next  mis- 
sion was  in  April,  1861,  to  Harrisburg 
to  arm,  organize  and  hasten  forward 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  io  the  de- 
fense of  Washington.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  dan- 
ger of  the  capture  of  the  capital  as 
great  as  at  this  time.  As  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  said  to  Gen.  Scott,  "It  does 
seem  to  me,  General,  that  if  I  were 
Beauregard,  I'd  take  Washington." 
As  showing  the  danger  and  uncertain- 
ty of  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  in  Porter's 
fidelity,  it  is  enough  to  state  the  fact 
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that  he  was  given  authority  to  tise 
the  name  of  the  secretary  of  war  or 
that  of  the  general-in-chief,  if  the 
emergency  justified  it.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate delegation  of  power,  for  al- 
most immediately  after  his  departure, 
all  communication  witlh  Washington 
/was  severed  and  so  remained  for  five 
days.  Porter  used  his  power  most 
energetically  and  judiciously.  He 
procured  sorely  needed  arms  and 
equipments  of  all  kinds  from  the 
various  arsenate,  ordered  up  regular 
troops  from  Carlisle,  caused  the  forts 
on  the  Delaware  to  be  reenforced, 
a.rmed  and  reorganized  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops,  and  in  two  days  had  a 
brigade  far  advanced  on  the  road  to 
Washington.  But  the  greatest  ser- 
vice of  all  at  this  time  was  in  re- 
sponse to  despatches  which  came 
from  Hon.  Frank  P.  Blair,  repre- 
senting the  loyal  men  of  Missouri. 
There  was  no  communication  with 
the  capital  and  as  a  last  hope  Mr. 
Blair  telegraphed  to  Governar  Curtin, 
in  substance  that  under  the  orders'  of 
Gen.  Harney,  the    department  com- 
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mander,  his  Union  men  were  power- 
less, the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis  with  all 
its  valuable  contents  was  in  immin- 
ent danger  of  capture,  and  with  its 
fall  the  state  would  be  given  over  to 
secession.  Porter  was  shown  the 
despatch  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  used  the  great  powers  with 
which  he  hadi  been  intrusted  and  in 
the  name  of  the  secretary  of  war  and 
that  of  General  Scott,  he  despatched 
orders  which  caused  the  reenforee- 
ment  of  the  arsenal,  and  completely 
thwarted  the  plans  of  the  secession- 
ists. That  act,  General  Blair  in  1866, 
declared,  "Saved  Missouri  to  the 
Union."  If  a  man  had  done  nothing 
but  that  in  his  lifetime,  it  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  the  undying 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  Of  Por- 
ter's conduct  in  Harrisburg,  Governor 
Curtin,  the  great  war  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Feb.  18, 
1886):  ''I  know  the  man  well,  sir. 
He  was  the  first  military  officer  of 
the  government  who  came  to  me  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  andi  of  all 
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the  men  who  did  come — and  there 
were  many — he  was  the  most  faith- 
ful, active,  vigilant  and  intelligent." 

Hon.  J.  Donald  Cameron,  in  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Jan.  11,  1883,  said  in  reference  to 
the  same  subjeat:  "He  (Porter)  nev- 
er seemed  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  was 
eternally  on  the  alert,  cheering  the 
men  by  his  zeal  andi  his  confidence, 
aiding  the  authorities  by  advice,  and 
instructing  them  how  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos."  Col.  A.  K.  McClure, 
the  distinguished  writer  and  orator, 
the  friend  andi  counsellor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  of  Governor  Our- 
tin,  was  present  and  on  duty  in  Har- 
risburg  during  the  events  described. 
In  speaking  of  one  incident  there  he 
says:  "I  shall  never  forget  the  last 
council  held  in  the  executive  chamber 
at  Harrisburg,  when  Gen.  Patterson. 
Governor  Cuntin  andi  their  advisers 
were  compelled  to  act  upon  their  own 
responsibility  Bach  in  turn  advised 
caution  as  revolution  was  in  the  air 
and  it  was  impossible  to  devise  a  plan 
of  operations  with  any  assurance  of 
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safety.  After  all  had  spoken,  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  .the  youngest  of  the 
party,  who  had  won  his  promotion  on 
the  battlefields  of  Mexico,  spoke  with 
an  earnestness  that  inspired  everyone 
present.  With  his  handsome  face 
brightened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
patriotism,  and  his  keen  eye  flashing 
the  fire  of  his  courage,  he  said  to 
Gen.  Patterson  and  Governor  Curtin: 
"I  would  march  the  troops  through 
Baltimore  or  over  its  ashes  to  the 
defense  of  'the  capital  of  the  nation." 
He  was  a  thorough  soldier  andi  an 
earnest  patriot,  and  had  his  counsels 
prevailed,  it  would  not  have  'been  left 
to  Gen.  Butler  to  command  obedience 
to  the  laws  in  Baltimore  by  his 
shotted  guns'  on  Federal  Hill,  no? 
would  the  government  have  been 
compelled  to  confess  its  weakness  by 
shipping  troops  surreptitiously  by 
Annapolis  to  Washington." 

Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  war  at  the  time  of  these 
events,  says  in  a  letter  to  Porter  of 
Dec.  7,  1867: — "I  shall  not  fail  to 
speak  of  your  services  in  the  years  to 
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which  you  refer,  for  I  remember  them 
with  gratitude,  x  x  x  Never  losing 
sight  of  the  period  when  my  personal 
knowledge  of  your  services  was  in- 
timate and  entirely  honorable  to  you 
as  an  officer."  In  1870,  writing  to 
Porter  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate he  says:  "I  will  read  carefully 
your  reply,  for  I  cannot  forget  the 
important  aid  that  you  gave  to  my  ad- 
ministration of  the  war  department," 
and  again  in  1881,  he  writes:  "I  have 
always  borne  testimony  to  your  her- 
culean exertions  and  great  services 
to  the  country,  when  we  had  so  few 
men  of  ability  and  experience  at 
command,  and  the  first  opportunity 
I  had  of  evincing  my  sincerity  was  in 
immediately  having  you  appointed  a 
brigadier  general  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  when 
Porter  returned  and  reported  his  pro- 
ceedings, they  met  not  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  war  and 
the  general-in-chief,  but  with  their 
highest  commendation,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  it  was  not  well  deserved. 
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Soon  afterwards  Porter  was  appoint- 
ed chief-of-staff  to  General  Robert 
Patterson  and  took  part  in  a  short 
campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  combat  of  Falling  Waters  "was 
the  only  considerable  action  that  took 
place,  in  the  campaign,  and  in  this  as 
usual,  Porter  received  the  honorable 
mention  of  his-  commander  for  "ef- 
ficient service  in  posting  portions  of 
the  troops  and  conducting  them  to 
the  front  and  into  action."  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
15th  Regular  Infantry  and.  brigadier 
general  of  Volunteers,  and  soon  after 
began  his  brilliant  career  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  direct- 
or of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  so 
efficient  w.as  he  in  command  of  his 
division,  that  when  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  its 
commander.  His  management  of  that 
corps,  in  the  action  of  Hanover  Court 
House  andi  Mechanicsville,  and  in  the 
terrific  battles  of  Gaines'  Mill,  Mal- 
vern Hill  and  Second  Bull  Run,  shows 
that  he  was  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
great  corps  commanders  of  history. 
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In  the  last  named  battle,  Stonewall 
Jackson  reports  that  Porter's  attack 
caused  a  "fierce  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle" and  so  severely  pressed  him  that 
he  was  obligedi  to  send  to  Lee  for  re- 
enforcements.  It  was  the  severest  at- 
tack of  Pope's  whole  campaign,  and 
the  only  one  which  worried  Jackson 
at  all.  The  Fifth  Corps  lost  in  about 
an  hour's  time  2151  men,  one-third  of 
its  entire  force  present. 

For  Porter's  gallant  andi  meritori- 
ous service  on  the  Peninsular  he  was 
appointed  a  brevet  brigadier  genera] 
in  the  regular  army  and  major  gener- 
al of  volunteers.  Gen.  McClellan  in 
his  memorial  ("Own  Story",  p.  139), 
says  of  Porter:  "Take  him  for  all  in 
all,  he  was  probably  (the  best  general 
officer  I  had  under  me.  He  had  ex- 
cellent ability,  sound  judgment  and 
all  the  instincts  of  a  soldier.  He 
wasi  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  his  duty,  an  excellent  or- 
ganizer and  administrative  officer 
and  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  laborious  men  I  ever  knew.'  I 
never  found  it  necessary  to  do  more 
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than  give  him  general  instructions 
for  it  was  certain  that  all  details 
would  be  cared  for  and  nothing  neg- 
lected. I  always  knew  that  an  order 
given  him  would:  be  fully  carried  out 
were  it  morally  and  physically  possi- 
ble. He  was  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  imperturbable  men  in  danger 
whom  I  ever  knewi — like  all  his  race." 

Col.  William  H.  Powell  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  in  which 
he  served,  says  of  General  Porter: 
"Born  a  patriot;  ambitious  but  un- 
selfish; self-respecting  and  self- 
dtenying;  thoroughly  equipped  and 
void  of  ostentation;  imperturbable 
and  unflinching;  self-reliant  but 
never  egotistic;  prudent  without 
trace  of  fear;  reserved  but  sympa- 
thetic; quiet  but  quick  to  see,  decide 
and  act;  courteous  and  careful  to 
avoid  offence,  if  possible,  yet,  with- 
out 'strange  oaths'  or  other  foreign 
aid,  conveying  with  an  order  given 
the  conviction  that  obedience  must 
follow,  his  influence  was  ever  pres- 
ent and  controlling." 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  faint  ard 
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inadequate  outline  of  the  exceptional 
services  iwhich  Porter  performed  for 
his  country,  and  of  the  estimate  of 
htm  held  by  some  of  those  who  knew 
him  besit 

These  opinions  might  be  supple- 
mented indefinitely,  literally  by 
thousand's  of  those  of  tihe  most  emin- 
ent soldiers,  statesmen  and  jurists  in 
the  nation,  who  bear  testimony  to 
Porter's  high  qualities,  as  a  soldier 
and;  as  a  man.  The  late  Professor 
Michie  of  West  Point,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  says:  "I  do  not  myself  be- 
lieve in  hero-worship,  but  I  do  believe 
in  those  who  love  their  country  free 
from  all  personal  and  political  ad- 
vantages but  rather  because  she  rep- 
resents the  hope  and  trust  of  all  in 
the  future  welfare  of  humanity.  I 
am  glad  that  you  speak  so  nobly  of 
FLtz-Jbhn  .Porter,  a  true  patriot,  a 
gallant  officer  and  a  noble  man." 
And  yet  in  January,  1863,  Porter  'was 
stricken  down  at  the  height  Of  his 
brilliant  career,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
court-martial,  andi  was  deprived  of 
his  good  name  and  his  livelihood  by 
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the  government  to  which,  he  had 
given  all  his  energies  for  more  thar* 
seventeen  years,  and  for  w'hich  he 
had'  freely  risked  Ms  life  in  sixteen 
battles  or  combats,  and  for  nearly  a 
month  in  the  'daily  dangers  of  a  siege. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
charges  on  which  the  court-martial 
had  to  pass.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  politico-military  situation  which 
existed  in  the  army  at  the  time  owing 
to  the  popularity  of  Gen.  McClellan  un- 
der whom  Gen.  Porter  was  serving 
and  his  consequent  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  there  developed  strained 
conditions,  so  that  after  a  series  of 
disasters  in  the  field  it  became  neces- 
sary that  someone  should  suffer.  The 
one  selected  as  the  scapegoat  was 
Gen.  Porter.  A  court  was  hurriedly 
convened  and  in  the  face  of  testi- 
mony subsequently  shown  to  be  false 
Porter  /was  declared  guilty  of  disobey- 
ing orders  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

No  less  able  jurists  than  Charles 
O'Connor,  Daniel  Lord,  Reverdy 
Johnson  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  Judges 
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Benjamin  R.  Curtis  and  J.  G.  Abbott 
of  Boston,  and'  Judge  William  D. 
Ship-man  of  New  York  at  the  time 
and  many  since  then  including  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate  and  William  C. 
Bullitt  and  Gen.  B.  S.  Bragg,  con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin  have  held 
that  the  court  that  convicted  Gen. 
Porter  wap  illegal.  Hon.  Montgom- 
ery Blair,  postmaster  general  under 
President  Lincoln,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Porter:  "You  will  when  you  get  an 
honest  hearing  have  the  trial  set 
aside  as  null  and  void.  The  court 
was  in  law  no  court  and  there  has 
been  no  trial  and  there  is  no  legal 
verdict  against  you.  But  this  is  not 
.what  you  want.  You  want  the  truth 
brought  out  and-  vindicated'.  Yon 
waht  an  /investigation  on  its  merits 
and  the  evidence,  x  x  x.  That  you 
will  get  it  one  iday  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  x  x  x  Public  justice  will 
yet  come  to  your  .rescue." 

And  the  policy  here  laid  down  by 
Gen.  BlaSr  was  the  one  that  Gen. 
Porter  adopted  and  always  followed. 

If  the  court  had  had  the  courage  of 
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its  convictions  it  should    have  sen- 
tenced Gen.  Porter  to  be  shot. 

But  it  Was  not  sufficiently  sure  of 
its  ground  and  did  not  go  that  far. 
He  was,  however,  dismissed  "from  the 
army  and  not  allowed  to  hold  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  government. 

Thus  was  Gen.  Porter,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a  life  lull  of  usefulness 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a  remarkably 
brilliant  career  not  only  stricken 
down  by  calumny  but  was  prevented 
from  following  the  career  for  which 
bis  talents  were  best  suited  and  for 
which  he  had  devoted  his  best  years 
in  preparation.  Tbug  a  stigma  was 
placed  upon  his  name  wbich  for  years 
operated  seriously  against  his  obtain- 
ing occupation  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness into  wbich  he  was  driven  in  or- 
der to  seek  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  bis  family. 

At  this  time,  however,  his  military 
qualifications,  appreciated!  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  caused  that  poten- 
tate to  offer  him  the  position  of  pasha 
in  his  army.  Had  not  General  Porter 
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felt  that  his  first  duty  to  himself,  his 
family,  and  to  his  country  was  to  re- 
main here  and  vindicate  his  reputa- 
tion, no  doubt  he  would  have  taken 
advantage  ofthisi  opportunity  to  fol- 
low his  profession.  The  offer,  how- 
ever, was  rejected,  and;  General  Lor- 
ing,  who  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  Mexican  war,  was  recom- 
mended for  the  place  and  took  it, 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  point 
of  fame  and  emolument. 

General  Porter  stayed  at  home  to 
fight  for  his  name  and!  justice.  He 
proclaimed  his  innocence  from  the  be- 
ginning. An  appeal  in  hi®  behalf,  led 
by  such  men  as  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
"Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Amos  A.  Law- 
rence, and  Gardner  Howland  Shaw, 
was  presented  to  President  Lincoln  in 
the  summer  following  his  sentence, 
and  afterwards  ex^Governor  New- 
ell of  New  Jersey  wrote  that 
President  Lincoln  had  he  lived, 
would  have  instituted  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  case.  Another  ap- 
peal was  made  to  President  Johnson 
in  January,  1867,  andi  Ihis  time  such 
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men  as  Senators  Henry  Wilson,  John 
Sherman,  Ira  Harris,  and  L.  F.  S. 
Foster,  Congressman  N.  P.  Banks, 
Hon,  Horace  Greeley,  Governor  Cur- 
tin,  and  ex-Presidents  Filmore  and 
Pierce,  with  a  long  list  of  fellow  sold- 
iers of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  urged  that  a  hearing 
be  given. 

The  legislatures  respectively  of  his 
native  state,  New  Hampshire,  and 
that  of  his  adopted  residence,  New 
Jersey,  passed  resolutions  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Prejudice  engendered'  by  the  times 
,was,  however,  still  too  strong  to  ad- 
mit of  any    serious  consideration  of 
such  a  request.  In  January  of  1869 
President  Grant  was  appealed  to.  On 
this  occasion  General  Pope,  the  or- 
iginal accuser  in  the  case,  who  still 
had  the  ear  of    the  administration, 
thwarted    the  effort.   The  appeal  to 
President  Grant  was  renewed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1874,    but    adverse  influences 
still  worked  to  prevent  a  hearing.  In 
March,  1878,  however,  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Hayes  resulted  at  last  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  board  of  inquiry 
composed  Of  three  officers,  "than 
whom,"  General  Sherman  said,  "three 
better  do  not  exist  in  the  army.  I 
shall  accept  as  conclusive  the  action 
of  this  court  of  honor,  composed  as 
it  is  of  such  officers  as  Generals  Scho- 
field,  Terry  and  Getty." 

These  men,  after  a  most  searching 
investigation  lasting  over  a  year,  re- 
ported to  the  president  that  "the  or- 
iginal charges  and  specifications  bore 
no  discernible  resemblance  to  the  ac- 
tual facts  in  the  case.  That  the 
judgment  of  the  original  court  mar- 
tial upon  General  Porter's  conduct 
iwas  based  upon  totally  erroneous  im- 
pressions, not  only  'respecting  what 
his  'conduct  really  was,  but  respecting 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
acted,  and  that  not  one  of  all  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  wlho  took  part  in  the  oc- 
currences under  consideration  was 
less  deserving  of  such  condemnation 
than  he."  The  report  closes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Having  thus  given  the  reasons  for 
our  conclusions,  we  have  the  honor 
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to  report,  in  accordance  with  the 
president's  order,  that  in  our  opinion 
justice  requires  at  'his  hand®  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  annul  and 
set  aside  tlhe  findings  and  sentence  of 
the  court  martial  in  the  case  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  restore 
him  to  the  positions  of  wibich  that 
sentence  deprived  him,  such  restora- 
tion to  take  effect  from  the  date  of 
his  dismissal  from  the  service". 

Two  of  the  members  of  this  boarJi 
certainly,  Schofield  and  Terry,  were 
prejudiced  against  Porter  at   the  be- 
ginning of  the  investigation,  General 
Terry  iso  strongly  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  serve  on  the  board.  As  a  result  of 
Porter's  conviction  by  the  court  mar- 
tial all  the  presumptions  were  against 
him.   He  was  assumed  to  be  guilty 
and  was  obligedi  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence.  General  Schofield  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  page  461,,  "I  believe  I  de- 
voted more  earnest  work  to  the  ex- 
amination and,  analysis  than  I  had  ev- 
er done  to  amy  one  thing  before  in  my 
life.    I  tried  in  succession  every  pos- 
sible combination  of  the  established 
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facts  in  the  effort  to  find  some  one 
consistent  with  the  theory  that  Porter 
had'  been  guilty  of  disobedience  as 
charged  or  of  any  other  military  of- 
fense. But  I  could  not  find  one.  x  x.  Ib 
the  course  of  that  long  and  earnest 
effort  to  find  Porter  guilty,  for  that 
was  what  the  effort  was  in.  effect,  the 
whole  story  of  his  conduct  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  opposing  arm- 
ies and  the  action  of  other  prominent 
officers  became  so  clear,  and  Ms  hon- 
ourable and  isoldierly  conduct  so  ab- 
solutely demonstrated,  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  in  view  of  all' 
the  wrong  he  bad  suffered  to  write  a 
cold  judicial  statement  of  the  facts. 
The  first  draft  was  toned  down  in 
many  particulars'  in  the  effort  to 
bring  it  within  the  strictest  rules  of 
judicial  decision®.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  since  that  if  the  report  of 
the  boardi  could  have  been  much  cold- 
er, it  might  have  been  better  at  first 
for  Porter  though  less  just.  But  I  do 
not  think  he  or  any  of  his1  compan- 
ions and  friends  will  ever  feel  like 
finding  fault  because  the  board  couldE 
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not  entirely  suppress  the  feeling  pro- 
duced! by  their  discovery  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  to  the  gallant  fellow  soldier." 

President  Hayes  submitted  this  re- 
port to  Congress  "for  -such  action  as 
shall  seem  expedient  and  just".  Af- 
ter long  debates,  however,  although 
the  bill  -passed  the  Senate,  Dec.  14th, 
1880,  the  session  closed  without  final 
action  being  reached  in  the  House. 

(General  Porter    then    applied  to 
President  Arthur  in  1882,  asking  him 
"to  annul  and  set  aside  the  findings 
of  the  court  martial  and  otherwise 
fulfill  the  recommendations    of  the 
board."  This  -request,  being  referred 
.  to  Attorney  General   Brewster,  was 
refused  on-  the  ground  that  "when  the 
sentence  of  a-  legally  constituted  court 
martial  has1  'been  approved  by  there- 
viewing  authorities  it  could  not,  un- 
der   the    law,   be    revdsed-    or  set 
aside." 

In  the  fall  of  1882  General  Grant 
brought  out  his  article    in  General 
Porter's  favor  to)  the  North  American 
Review,  and  this  statement  had  great 
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weight  in  molding  public  opinion. 
General  Schofleld  in  his  Memoirs, 
mentions  a  conversation  that  he  had 
with  General  Grant  some  three  years 
after  the  decision  of  the  board  was 
given.  "General  Grant  introduced 
the  subject  and  talked  most  earnest- 
ly upon  it,  showing  that  toe  was  as 
familiar  with  all  its  essential  features' 
as  General  Seofield.  was  himself.  Gen- 
eral Grant  intimated  very  decidedly 
that  no  impartial  and  intelligent  mili- 
tary man'  could  in  his  opinion  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  The  general 
evidently  desired  to  make  it  perfect- 
ly clear  that  he  toad  not  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  nor  tihat  of  anyone  else; 
but  that  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  case  for  himself  and1  formedi  Ms 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  I  take 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  he 
unquestionably  had'  done  it."  Gener- 
al Terry's  private  opinion  is  shown 
by  a  letter  to  Generail  Grant,  express- 
ing gratification  at  General  Grant's 
notable  atiole  in  the  North  American 
Review.   He  says  *  *  *  "and  now  that 
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the  highest  military  authority  of  the 
nation  has  pronounced  in  his  (Por- 
ter's) favor  upon  the  military  question, 
what  is  left  for  the  government  and 
the  people  to  do  except  to  hasten  to 
make  such  reparation  as  may  yet  be 
possible  for  the    wrong    which  has 
been  done.    As    perhaps    you  may 
know,  I  once,  like  yourself,  believed 
Porter  to  be  guilty.    I  believed  that 
he    had    committed     a    crime  so 
great  that  mere    human    law  could 
provide  no  adequate  punishment  for 
it     But  when  it  became  my  duty  to 
examine  into  the  case    carefully,  1 
found  that  I  had  grossly  erred;  I 
found  that  instead  of  being  a  crimin- 
al he  was  a  martyr.    So  believing,  it 
is 'a  source  of  very  great  satisfaction 
to  me  that  I  have  borne  some  small 
part  in    his    vindication.  Looking 
back  over  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  I  entered  the  military  service, 
I  find  nothing  that  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
some  part  in  that  vindication,  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  in  the  future 
which  would  be  so  grateful  to  me  as 
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to  be  able  to  do  something  more  in 
behalf  of  one  wiho  has  suffered  so 
grievously  and  so  unjustly." 

That  Gen.  Terry  meant  what  he 
said  is  proved  (though  no  proof  is 
needed  for  those  who  know  the  no- 
bility of  his  nature),  by  the  fact 
that  when  in  after  years  there  was  a 
vacant  major  generalship  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  that  chivalrous  sol- 
dier wrote  to  Gen.  Porter  urging  him 
to  take  the  major  generalship  in  his 
(Terry's)  place,  as  a  partial  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  which  Porter 
had  suffered  for  his  country,  and  for 
the  unintentional  wrong  that  Terry 
had  done  him  once  in  believing  him 
guilty.  It  was  consistent  with  Por- 
ter'® character  that  ihe  should'  have 
refused  this  generous  offer. 

Gen.  Porter  then  requested'  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  grant  remission  of  that 
portion  of  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  which  remained  unexecuted, 
viz.,  that  which  forever  disqualified 
him  "from  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  iprofit  under  the  government  ot 
the  United  States",  and  thereupon 
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the  President  granted  remission  of 
this-  continuing  penalty. 

A  bill  was  then  presented  in  Con- 
gress asking  that  body,  now  that  the 
President  had  removed  the  objection, 
that  a  revision  of  the  court-martial 
was  being  asked  for,  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry. It  passed!  the  Senate  Jan.  11, 
1883,  but  so  much  time  was  occupied 
by  other  bills  in  the  House  that  Con- 
gress did  not  reach  a  decision  in  the 
matter  at  this  session. 

In  the  debate  on  the  subject  at  this 
time  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  made 
reference  to  several  celebrated  cases 
in  other  countries  which  were  similar 
to  this,  one  beng  that  of  Admiral 
Cochrane  (Lord  Dundonald)  which  he 
quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

In  January,  1884,  the  same  bill,  but 
bearing  a  proviso  excluding  back  >pay, 
was  presented  to  both  Houses,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  in  which  men 
prominent  in  national  affairs  at  the 
time  took  issue,  on  both  sides,  it  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  March  13,  and 
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the  House  June  17,  and  went  to  Presi- 
dent Arthur  for  approval.  The  bill 
was  vetoed  July  2  by  the  President 
oni  the  advice  of  Attorney  General 
Brewster  that,  "contrary  to  law,  Con- 
gress assumed1  the  appointing  power 
which  constitutionally  belongs  to  the 
President,  and  further  that  it  created 
an  office  only  upon  conidlition  that  it 
was  to  be  filled  by  a  particular  indi- 
vidual." This  opinion  was  considered 
to  be  so  specious,  however,  that  the 
very  same  day  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  and  in  the  Senate 
the  vote  on  its  passage,  the  next  dtay, 
resulted  in  a  party  tie.  Subsequently 
it  iwias  shown  by  a  search  of  the  rec- 
ords that  there  were  29  precedents 
In  favor  of  such  a  bill,  and  that  three 
of  them  'had)  been  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  'himself. 

The  same  bill  was  however  again 
brought  before  Congress  on  Dec.  21, 
1885,  and  this  time,  after  long  discus- 
sion, it  passed  the  house  February  18 
and  the  Senate  June  25,  and  was  signed 
by    'President    Cleveland    on  Aug.  1, 
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1886.  In  the  presentation  of 
that  bill  General  Bragg,  then  chair- 
man of  the  military  committee, 
closed  with  the  following  wards: 

"The  laws  of  the  landi  require  of  the 
citizen  compensation  for  injury  done. 
Stoall  a  more  lax  rule  prevail  when 
the  nation  itself  hath  done  a  wrong 
to  a  citizen,  greater  in  degree,  more 
ignominious  in  its  character,   than  was 
ever  Inflicted -by  any  Christian  govern- 
ment—affecting    not    life,      it  is 
true,  but  blasting  name  and1  fame,  de- 
stroying citizenship,  and,  greatest  of 
all,  branding  a  soldier  who  imperiled 
his  life  for  its  flag  and  covered  its 
arms  with  honor,  with  the  burning 
words,  'cowardice,  treachery,  and  dis- 
honor?' 

He  continued: 

"The  wealth  of  the  Indies  can  not 
compensate  for  the  sufferings  under- 
gone, but  we  may  do  partial  justice 
by  restoration  of  rank  and  position  and 
by  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
and  for  moneys  expended  in  Porter's 
years  of  struggle  for  justice" 

But  howl  does  this  bill  read  as  it 
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finally  was  passed?  Here  it  is:  The 
bold  face  type  is  ours. 

"Whereas,  the  board  of  army  officers 
convened  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  special  orders,  Num- 
bered seventy-eight,  headquarters  of 
the  army.  April  twelfth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred anil  seventy-eight,  to  examine  in- 
to and  report  upon  the  case  of  Fitz 
John  Porter,  late  a  major  general  of 
the  TJnitedi  States  Volunteers  and  a 
brevet  brigadier  general  and  colonel 
of  the  army,  having  by  their  report 
of  March  nineteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  stated  that,  in 
their  opinion*,  "justice  requires  at  his 
(the  President's)  hands  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  annul  and  set 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  in  the  case  of  Major 
General  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  to  re- 
store him  to  the  positions  of  which 
the  sentence  deprived  him,  such  res- 
toration to  take  effect  from  the  date 
of  dismissal  from  service;'  and 

"Whereas  the  President  on  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  remitted  so  much  of 
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the  sentence  of  said  court  martial  re- 
maining unexecuted  as  'forever  dis- 
qualified the  said  Fitz  John  Porter 
from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States:'' 

"Therefore  that  justice  may  be 
done  the  said  Fitz  John  Porter,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  said  board; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  nominate, 
and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  Fitz 
John  Porter,  late  a  major  general  of 
the  United  States  Volunteers  and  a 
brevet  brigadier  general  and  colonel 
in  the  army,  to  the  position  of  col- 
onel in  the  army  of  the  United  States,, 
of  the  same  grade  and  rank  held  toy 
him  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  army  by  sentence  of  court  mar- 
tial promulgated  January  twenty-sev- 
enth, eighteen  hundred!  and  s'ixty- 
*;hree,  and,  in  his1  discretion,  to  p'lact 


him  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army, 

as  of  that  grade,  the  retired  list  be- 
ing hereby  increased  in  number  to 
that  extent;  and  all  laws  and  parts  of 
laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  suspend- 
ed for  this  purpose  only:  Provided, 
That  said  Fitz  John  Porter  shall  re- 
ceive no  pay,  compensation,  or  allow- 
ance whatsoever  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment under  this  act." 

After  reading  the  above  through  to 
the  end  carefully,  it  should  be  read 
through  again,  selecting  only  the 
words  that  are  in  bold  face  type. 
By  thus  leaving  out  all  unneces- 
sary verblaigie  at  becomes  very 
clear  that  the  legislation  as  enacted 
was  non  sequitur  to  the  intention  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  latter  was  al- 
tered as  a  political  expediency.  A 
bill  so  inconsistent  is  a  reflection  up- 
on the  intelligence  and  honor  of  the 
men  who  forced  those  who  wished  to 
do  justice,  to  pass  the  bill.  And  it 
still  rankles  in  the  conscience  of  a 
justice  loving  public.  The  press  of 
the  country  constantly  refers  to  it  as 
a  marked  instance  of  injustice. 
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General  Porter  died  in  May  1901 
and  immediately  afterwards  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
to  the  widow,  a  nidi  children  of  Gener- 
al Porter  to  whom  he  had  left  noth- 
ing, the  back  pay  which  had  been 
omitted  as  a  proviso  of  his  vindica- 
tion. The  bill  however,  was  never  re- 
ported from  the  Military  committee 
to  which  it  had  been  referred.  The 
latter  decided,  not  that  the  request 
was  not  a  just  one  but  that  the  "pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  would  tend  to  es- 
tablish an  expensive  precedent." 

But  there  were  already  precedents 
existing. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Porter  of  No- 
vember 23,  1883,  General  Grant  after 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  change  in 
his  previous  opinion  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
change  would  have  taken  place  in 
1867,  if  I  hadi  then  made  an  investi- 
gation. I  regret  now  that  I  did  not 
understand  your  case  then  as  I  do 
now.  Your  whole  life  since  your  trial, 
as  well  as  your  service  before,  dis- 
prove the  great  burden  of  the  .charges 
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then  sustained  'by  a  court  martial.  As 
long  as  I  have  a  voice  it  shall  be 
raised  in  your  support  without  any 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  me  or 
others.  Your  restoration  to  the  ar- 
my simply,  I  wouldi  regard  as  a  very 
inadequate  and  unjust  reparation. 
While  men — one  at  least — have  been 
restored  to  the  army  because  of  their 
gallantry  and  wounds,  after  conviction 
and  sentence,  and  when  there  Is  no 
doubt  of  their  guilt,  are  given  all 
their  pay  for  the  years  they  were  out 
of  service,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
your  having  less." 

The  records  in  the  war  'department 
show  that  the  men  referred  to  were 
illegally  di'stmissed  and  therefore 
were  adjudged  never  out  of  service. 

But  General  Grant  possessed  that 
firm  sense  of  justice  which  convinced! 
him  that  if  men  guilty  of  charges 
brought  against  them,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technicality  could  ob- 
tain the  money  Which  although  le- 
gally was  not  justly  due  them,  there 
was  much  more  rea>son  for  paying 
what  was  due  in  this    case  where 
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both  the  law:  and  right  were  in  its 
favor  for  General  Porter  was  both  in- 
nocent and  illegally  condemned. 

The  questions  which  the  public  nat- 
urally asked  on  hearing  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  were— can 
this  government  be  run  on  a  policy 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  be  just?  That 
in  order  to  thrive  it  must  be  unjust? 
Does  any  civil  court  allow  a  citizen 
to  keep  the  goods  he  has  taken  un- 
justly from  another  because  it  would 
establish  a  precedent  so  expensive  to 
the  culprit  that  he  would  be  impov- 
erished? 

It  was  said  also  that  General  Por- 
ter had  earned  money  in  civil  life, 
andi  therefore  the  government  was 
discharged  wholly  or  in  part  from 
obligation  to  pay  what  would  have 
been  equitably  due  him.  Such  a  rea- 
son might  be  good  if  he  had  left  the 
service  voluntarily.  But  as  it  was, 
he  should 'not  have  been  compelled 
to  earn  his  livelihood  in  civil  life,  it 
was  by  a  wrong  that  he  was  compelled 
to  do  'so,  and  it  is  certainly  a  novel 
doctrine  that  a  man    should  starve 
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himself  and  his  family  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  receive  from  the  gov- 
ernment what  is  justly  due  and  what 
would  have  been  paidi  but  for  the 
wrongful  or  erroneous,  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  General  Porter's  liv- 
ing for  years  was  precarious  Some 
of  the  time  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment, for  more  than  a  year  after  his 
dismissal  'he  was  hampered  and  han- 
dicapped in  getting  employment  by  his 
unmerited  disgrace.  When  he  went 
to  Colorado  in  1864,  in  the  interests 
of  a  mining  .company,  there  was  ser- 
ious talk  of  mobbing  him,  so  intense 
was  the  mistaken  popular  feeling,  and' 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  his  expulsion  from  the  terri- 
tory. 

Theodore  F.  Randolph,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New.  Jersey,  had  always 
been  a  staunch  friend  as  well  as  a 
firm  believer  in  the  innocence  of  Gen- 
eral Porter.  Having  large  coal  inter- 
ests with  offices  in  New  York  city, 
Randolph  offered  Porter  a  position 
there.  He  held  this  connection  for 
several   years  andi    meantime  Ran- 
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dolph  having  been  elected  governor 
of  his  state  and  needing  a  capable  and 
and    trustworthy    superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete building  of  its  kind  at  the  time 
he  selected  Porter  for  the  place.  At 
the  completion  of  this  work  Porter 
served  respectively  as  Assistant  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  New  York  City,  and  as  Po- 
lice Commissioner.    After  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  army  in  1886  and  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  he  served 
as  Fire  Commissioner  in  New  York 
City  and  as  cashier  of  the  New  York 
postofflce  under  Postmaster  Charles 
W.  Dayton, 

But  much  that  he  was  able  to  earn 
in  civil  life  was  expended  for  the 
necessary  proceedings  which  had  en- 
tailed two  trials  and  a  fight  for  jus- 
tice extending  over  twenty-three 
years. 

The  justice  that  was  done  to  Gen. 
Porter  in  restoring  him  to  the  army 
■was  good  as  far  as  it  went  but  it  was 
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only  half  justice  Full  justice  would" 
require  that  when  "his  sentence  and 
dismissal  were  annulled  he  should 
have  been  restored  in  all  respects  as- 
near  as  might  be  to  the  situation  that 
he  would  have  held  had  he  not  been 
wrongfully  dismissed.  Such  would 
be  the  case  of  any  man  who  had  suf- 
fered injury  in  civil  life-. 

How  much  stronger  then  was  the 
claim  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  given 
his  'best  years  to  his  country  and  had 
performed  for  her  most  gallant,  extra- 
ordinary and  invaluable  service. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  rofer  to  the 
case  of  Admiral  Cochrane — Lord  Dun- 
donald — referred  to  by  Gen.  Joseph 
H.  Wheeler  in  his  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1882, 
which  he  gives  as  a  parallel  to  this, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  annals 
of  English  history  as  a  celebrated 
one,  and  which  win  always  be  associ- 
ated with  this  case  for  its  striking 
similarity  in  its  various  stages  Ad- 
miral Cochrane,  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  illustrious  name,  was  in  1814, 
dismissed  from  the  British  navy  its 


consequence  of  Ms  conviction  before- 
a  court  of  law  of  "conspiring  with 
otbers  to  -circulate  false  reports  for 
the  purpose  of  fraudulently  effecting, 
a  rise  In  the  price  of  public  funds". 
He  was  deprived  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  his  banner  was  removed 
from  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Lord  Cochrane  asserted  from  the  be- 
ginning his  innocence  of  the  charge, 
but  prejudice  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  could  obtain  no  hearing. 

But  his  capabilities  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer were  so  pronounced  that  his  ser- 
vices were  demanded  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  first  joined  the  navy  of  the 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  governments 
and  afterwards  the  Brazilian  navy, 
and)  subsequently  also  served  in  the 
navy  of  Greece. 

In  1825,  after  prejudice  had  some- 
what subsided,  he  applied)  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  a  reinvesti- 
gation of  his  case,  but  was  refused  on 
technical  grounds.  In  1828  he  asked 
through  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  be 
restored  to  his  rank  and  station  in 
the  navy,  but  this  appeal    was  not 
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granted.  In  1830  he  applied  to  King 
William  IV.  to  review  his  case,  but 
was  again  refused.  In  1832  another 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Crown,  and 
this  time  it  was  referred  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Par- 
don followed,  which  was  all  that 
technically  could  be  given,  and  he 
was  restored  to  his  place  on  the  list 
of  admirals  in  the  navy,  his  restora- 
tion to  date  from  the  time  of  his  dis- 
missal. His  pay  iwas,  however,  dated 
from  the  time  of  his  restoration  to 
the  navy. 

In  1842  he  applied  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  was 
refused.  In  1844  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  station,  and  then,  consid- 
ering his  restoration  to  the  navy  to 
be  complete,  he  at  once  applied  for 
his  back  pay  from  1814  to  1832— eigh- 
teen years — which  he  submitted  was 
in  justice  due,  but  it  iwas  refused. 
In  1856  he  asked  that  his  banner 
might  toe  restored  to  King  Henry 
VII. 's  chapel  and  was  refused. 

Lord  Cochrane  made  his  will  and 
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in  it  left  to  his  son  and  heir  as  lega- 
cies the  restoration  of  his  name  and 
the  amount  of  his  pay  due  him  from 
the    government    for    the  eighteen 
years  -when  he  was  out  of  service.  In 
1860  he  died,  and    his    banner  was 
then  restored  to  its  place    in  King 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel.    In  1864  his  son 
applied  for  the  money  due  his  father 
and  was  refused.    Shortly  afterwards 
this  son  died,  and  it  was    not  until 
1877  that  his  grandson,  and  heir  by 
law,  became  of  age.  and  at  once  made 
application  for  the  money  due,  which 
he  placed  at  4,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  and  re- 
port upon  it  refers  to  two  precedents, 
one  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  navy  in  1821,  and 
was  reinstated  in  1830.    In    1832  he 
applied  for  his    back   pay,    and  al- 
though it  was  at  first  objected  to,  it 
was   subsequently  granted   and  the 
wording  of  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  John  6am  Hobhouse,  Secretary  of 
War,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  follows: 
"I  think  myself  justified  in  recom- 


mending  this  as  a  special  case  for 
your  lordships'  consideration,  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  excused  for  adding 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  act  of  royal 
favor  which  restored  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son to  the  rank,  tbat  he  could  have 
held  had  he  never  been  dismissed 
from  the  service  may  fairly  be  inter- 
preted to  extend  to  pay  as  well  as 
rank." 

The  other  precedent  is  that  of 
Major  Bristowe,  who  was  dismissed 
from  the  army  in  July,  1823,  and  re- 
stored in  September,  1830,  and  ap- 
plied for  the  sum  of  money  due  aim 
during  the  time  of  Ms  dismissal  from 
the  service. 

The  wording  of  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Wlar,  Sir  John  Oam  Hob- 
house,  in  this  case  also  is  noteworthy 
where  he  strongly  recommended  "bis 
case  upon  the  ground  that  he  con- 
sidered the  restoration  was  an  act  of 
justice,  rather  than  clemency,  inas- 
much as  the  officer  did  not  do  that  for 
which  it  bad  been  assumed  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service", 
and  Major  Bristowe's  application  was 
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granted  by  the  treasury.  Here  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  commission  to 
which  the  case  of  Lord  Cochrane  was 
confided  for  report: 

"Your   committee   has   arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  x  x  x  all  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with    his  restora- 
tion to  the  naval  service,  an-d  to  his 
rank  and  honor,  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  he  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  service.    This  appears  of 
necessity  to  imply  that  the  repara- 
tion spoken  of  in  the  treasury  minute 
is  not  complete;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  no  technical  rule 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  reparation,    the    justice  of 
which  seems  to  follow  by  a  natural 
inference  from  the   steps  that  have 
already  been  taken. 

"Your  committee  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  case  pe- 
culiarly exceptional  in  its  character 
and  deserving  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  and  favorable  considera- 
tion." 
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And  then  the  report  iwent  to  Parli- 
ament where,  after  a  long  debate,  in 
which  prominent  men  took  part  on 
both  sides,  the  question  of  precedent 
was  raised  and  it  was  said'  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass  it  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  the  passage  of  others 
not  so  deserving.  No  exception  was 
taken  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case. 
That  .was  acknowledged. 

But  where  men  want  to  be  just 
there  is  a  way  to  be  found  to  grant 
that  justice,  and  Parliament  passed 
the  following  bill: 

"Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 5,000  pounds  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  to  defray  the  charge  which 
will  come  in  course  Of  payment  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1878,  for  payment  to  the  Hon. 
Douglas  MacKinnon  Baillie  Hamilton 
Cochrane,  commonly  called  Lord 
Cochrane,  in  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished service  of  his  grandfather, 
the  late  Barl  of  Dundonald." 

The  contemporary  press  states  that 
this  was  the  amount  of  Lordi  Coch- 
rane's  back  pay,  with  interest  added, 
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and  that  the  bill  was  made  in  the 
form  in  which  it  passed  to  avoid 
creating  a  precedent. 

Can  justice  in  one  country  be  injus- 
tice in  another?  Impossible!  It  re- 
quires only  time  to  draw  away  the 
veil  that  Justice  may  see,  and  then 
wrongs  are  righted  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night. 

The  time  will  come  when  Gen.  Por- 
ter's services  to  his  country  will  be 
appreciated,  both  as  a.  soldier  and  a 
citizen,  and'  there  will  be  no  star  of 
greater  magnitude  in  the  galaxy  of 
our  nation's  heroes. 

Time  iwas,  iwhen  Gen.  Porter  was 
the  subject  of  a  'bill  presented  before 
the  Legislature  of  Colorado,  where  be 
had  gone  to  seek  a  living,  urging  his 
expulsion  from  that  territory  as  be- 
ing a,  traitor  to  his  country.  Time  is, 
when  a  monument  is  erected  by  his 
native  city,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
commemoration  df  his  valued  ser- 
vices to  his  country. 

General  Porter,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Dundonald  left  as  a  legacy  to 
his  family  the  duty  of  securing  the 
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ainoumt  of  his  back  pay  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

A  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  asking  that 
body  to  authorize  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  pass  upon  and  adjudicate  the 
equity  and.  legality  of  the  claim  for 
back  pay. 

It  is  hoped  that  a,s  Congress  is  not 
asked,  to  authorize  payment  of  this 
claim  but  merely  to  establish  its 
legal  status  it  •will  pass  the  bill  ami 
thus  put  in  the  way  of  final  settle- 
ment this  most  remarkable  case,  for 
like  Banquo's  ghost  "it  will  not 
down." 
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Rules  of  the  Game  ol  Golf 


DEFINITIONS. 

Side. 

(1)  A  "side"  consists  either  of  one 
player  or  of  two  players.  If  one  play- 
er play  against  another,  the  match  is 
called '"a  single."  If  two  play  against 
two,  each  side  playing  one  ball,  the 
match  is  called  "a  foursome."  If  one 
play  against  two  playing  one  ball  be- 
tween them,  the  match  is  called  "a 
threesome." 

Advice. 

(2)  "Advice"  is  any  counsel  or  sug 
gestion  which  could  influence  a  player 
in  determining  the  line  of  play,  in  the 
choice  of  a  club,  or  in  the  method  of 
making  a  stroke. 

Course. 

(3)  The  "Course"  is  the  whole  area 
within  which  play  is  permitted;  more 
particularly,  it  is  the  ground  between 
the  holes  which  is  specially  prepared 
for  play. 

Teeing-ground 

(4)  The  "teeing-ground"  is  the  start- 
ing place  for  a  hole.  The  front  of  each 
teeing-ground  shall  be  indicated  by  two 
marks  placed  in  a  line  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  play, 
and  the  teeing-ground  shall  include  a 
rectangular  space  of  the  depth  of  two 
club  lengths  directly  behind  the  line 
indicated  by  the  two  marks. 
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Through  the  green. 

(5)  "Through    the    green"    is  all 
ground  on  which  play  is  permitted,  ex- 
cept hazards  and  the  putting-green  of 
the  hole  that  is  being  played. 
Hazard. 

(6)  A  "hazard"  is  any  bunker,  water 
(except  casual  water),  sand,  path, 
road,  ditch,  bush,  or  rushes.  Sand 
blown  on  to  the  grass,  or  sprinkled  on 
the  course  for  its  preservation,  bare 
patches,  sheep-tracks,  snow  and  ice  are 
not  hazards. 

Casual  water. 

(7)  "Casual  water"  is  any  tempora- 
ry accumulation  of  water'  (whether 
caused  by  rainfall,  flooding,  or  other- 
wise) which  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
and  recognized  hazards  of  the  course 
Out  of  bounds. 

(8)  "Out  of  bounds"  is  all  ground 
on  which  play  is  prohibited. 

Ball,  when  out  of  bounds. 

(9)  A  ball  is  "out  of  bounds"  when 
the  greater  part  of  it  lies  within  a  pro- 
hibited area. 

Putting=green. 

(10)  The  "putting-green"  is  all 
ground,  except  hazards,  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  hole. 

Hole. 

(11)  The  hole  shall  be  414  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  4  inches  deep. 
If  a  metal  lining  be  used,  it  shall  be 
sunk  below  the  lip  of  the  hole  and  its 
outer  diameter  shall  not  exceed  4% 
inches. 
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Loose  impediments. 

(12)  The  term  "loose  impediments" 
denotes  any  obstructions  not  fixed  or 
growing,   and   includes   dung,  worm- 
casts,  mole-hills,  snow,  and  ice. 
Stroke. 

(13)  A  "stroke"  is  the  forward 
movement  of  the  club  made  with  the 
intention  of  striking  the  ball,  or  any 
contact  between  the  head  of  the  club 
and  the  ball  resulting  in  movement  of 
the  ball,  except  in  case  of  a  ball  ac- 
cidentally knocked  off  a  tee  (Rule  2 
(1)). 

Penalty  stroke. 

(14)  A  "penalty  stroke"  is  a  stroke 
added  to  the  score  of  a  side  under  cer- 
tain rules,  and  does  not  affect  the  ro- 
tation of  play. 

Honour. 

(15)  The  side  which  plays  off  first 
from  a  teeing-ground  is  said  to  have 
the  "honour." 

Teeing. 

(16)  In  "teeing,"  the  ball  may  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  or  on  sand  or 
other  substance  in  order  to  raise  it  off 
the  ground. 

Addressing  the  ball. 

(17)  A  player  has  "addressed  the 
ball"  when  he  has  taken  his  stance  and 
grounded  his  club,  or,  if  in  a  hazard, 
when  he  has  taken  his  stance  prepara- 
tory to  striking  at  the  ball. 

In  play. 

(18)  A  ball  is  "in  play"  as  soon  as 
the  player  has  made  a  stroke  at  a  tee- 
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ing-ground,  and  it  remains  in  play  un- 
til holed  out,  except  when  lifted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules. 
Ball  deemed  to  move. 

(19)  A  ball  is  deemed  to  "move"  if 
it  leave  its  original  position  in  the 
least  degree ;  but  it  is  not  considered  to 
"move"  if  merely  oscillate  and  come 
to  rest  in  its  original  position. 

Ball,  lost. 

(20)  A  ball  is  "lost"  if  it  be  not 
found  within  five  minutes  after  the 
search  for  it  has  begun. 

Terms  used  in  reckoning  game. 

(21)  The  reckoning  of  strokes  is 
kept  by  the  terms — "the  odd,"  "two 
more,"  "three  more,"  etc.,  and  "one  off 
three,"  "one  off  two,"  "the  like."  The 
reckoning  of  holes  is  kept  by  the  terms 
— so  many  "holes  up,"  or  "all  even," 
and  so  many  "to  play." 

A  side  is  said  to  be  "dormie"  when 
it  is  as  many  holes  up  as  there  are 
holes  remaining  to  be  played. 

GENERAL  AND  THROUGH  THE 
GREEN. 
RULE  1. 

Mode  of  Play. 

(1)  The  Game  of  Golf  is  played  by 
two  sides,  each  playing  its  own  ball. 

The  game  consists  in  each  side  play- 
ing a  ball  from  a  teeing-ground  into 
a  hole  by  successive  strokes.  The  hole 
is  won  by  the  side  which  holes  its  ball 
in  fewer  strokes  than  the  opposing  side, 


except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  Rules. 

The  hole  is  halved  if  both  sides  hole 
out  in  the  same  number  of  strokes. 
Conditions  of  match. 

(2)  A  match  consists  of  one  round 
of  the  course  unless  it  be  otherwise 
agreed.  A  match  is  won  by  the  side 
which  is  leading  by  a  number  of  holes 
greater  than  the  number  of  holes  re- 
maining to  be  played. 

A  match  is  halved  if  each  side  win 
the  same  number  of  holes. 
Priority  on  the  course. 

Matches  constituted  of  singles  three- 
somes, or  foursomes  shall  have  pre- 
cedence of  and  be  entitled  to  pass  any 
other  kind  of  match. 

A  single  player  has  no  standing,  and 
shall  always  give  way  to  a  match  of 
any  kind. 

Any  match  playing  a  whole  round 
shall  be  entitled  to  pass  a  match  play- 
ing a  shorter  round. 

If  a  match  fail  to  keep  its  place  on 
the  green,  and  lose  in  distance  more 
than  one  clear  hole  on  the  players  in 
front,  it  may  be  passed,  on  request 
being  made. 

RULE  2. 

On  the  teeing-ground. 

(1)  A  match  begins  by  each  side 
playing  a  ball  from  the  first  teeing- 
ground. 

A  ball  played  from  outside  the  limits 
of  the  teeing-ground,  or  played  by  a 
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player  when  his  opponent  should  have 
had  the  honour,  may  be  at  once  re- 
called by  the  opposing  side,  and  may 
be  re-teed  without  penalty. 

If  a  ball  fall  or  be  knocked  off  a  tee 
by  the  player  in  addressing  it,  it  may 
be  re-teed  without  penalty;  if  the  ball 
be  struck  when  so  moving,  no  penalty 
shall  be  incurred. 
The  Honour. 

(2)  The  option  of  taking  the  honour 
at  the  first  teeing-ground  shall,  if  neces- 
sary, be  decided  by  lot. 

The  side  which  wins  a  hole  shall 
take  the  honour  at  the  next  teeing- 
ground.  If  a  hole  has  been  halved,  the 
side  which  had  the  honour  at  the  pre- 
vious teeing-ground  shall  retain  it. 

On  beginning  a  new  match,  the  win- 
ner of  the  long  match  in  the  previous 
round  shall  take  the  honour;  if  the 
previous  long  match  was  halved,  the 
side  which  last  won  a  hole  shall  take 
the  honour. 

RULE  3. 

Order  of  Play  in  threesome  and  four* 
some. 

In  a  threesome  or  foursome  the  part- 
ners shall  strike  off  alternately  from 
the  teeing-grounds,  and  shall  strike  al- 
ternately during  the  play  of  each  hole. 

If  a  player  play  when  his  partner 
should  have  played,  his  side  shall  lose 
the  hole. 

RULE  4. 

Asking  advice. 

(1)  A  player  may  not  ask  for  nor 
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willingly  receive  advice  from  any  one 
except  his  own  caddie,  his  partner,  or 
his  partner's  caddie. 
Advice  from  forecaddie. 

(2)  A  player  may  employ  a  forecad- 
die, but  may  not  receive  advice  from 
him. 

Indicating  line  of  play. 

(3)  When  playing  through  the 
green,  or  from  a  hazard,  a  player  may 
have  the  line  to  the  hole  indicated  to 
him,  but  no  mark  shall  be  placed  nor 
shall  anyone  stand  on  the  proposed 
line,  in  order  to  indicate  it,  while  the 
stroke  is  being  made. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  5. 
Ball  to  be  fairly  struck  at. 

The  ball  must  be  fairly  struck  at 
with  the  head  of  the  club,  not  pushed, 
scraped,  nor  spooned. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Rule  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  6. 
Ball  played  wherever  it  lies. 

A  ball  must  be  played  wherever  it 
lies  or  the  hole  be  given  up,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Rules 
and  Local  Rules. 

RULE  7. 

The  ball  farther  from  hole  played  first. 

When  the  balls  are  in  play,  the  ball 
farther  from  the  hole  shall  be  played 
first.  Through  ihe  green,  or  in  a 
hazard,  if  a  player  play  when  his  op- 
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ponent  should  have  played,  the  op 
ponent  may  at  once  recall  the  stroke. 
A  ball  so  recalled  shall  be  dropped  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it 
lay,  without  penalty. 

RULE  8. 
How  to  drop  a  ball. 

A  ball  shall  be  dropped  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  player  himself 
shall  drop  it.  He  shall  face  the  hole, 
stand  erect,  and  drop  the  ball  behind 
him  over  his  shoulder. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Rule  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

If,  in  the  act  of  dropping,  the  ball 
touch  the  player,  he  shall  incur  no 
penalty,  and,  if  it  roll  into  a  hazard, 
the  player  may  re-drop  the  ball  with- 
out penalty. 

RULE  9. 

Ball  not  to  be  touched  except  in  ad= 
dressing,  for  identification. 

(1)  A  ball  in  play  may  not  be 
touched  before  the  hole  is  played  out, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  Rules. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  one  stroke. 

The  player  may,  without  penalty, 
touch  his  ball  with  his  club  in  the  act 
of  addressing  it,  provided  he  does  not 
move  it. 

A  ball  in  play  may,  with  the  op- 
ponent's consent,  be  lifted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identification,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  replaced. 
Ball  moved  by  opponent's  ball. 

(2)  If  the  player's  ball  move  the  op- 
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ponent's  ball  through  the  green  or  in 
a  hazard,  the  opponent,  if  he  choose, 
may  drop  a  ball,  without  penalty,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  his 
ball  lay,  but  this  must  be  done  before 
another  stroke  is  played  by  either  side. 

RULE  10. 
Removal  of  irregularities  of  surface. 

In  playing  through  the  green,  irregu- 
larities of  surface  which  could  in  any 
way  affect  the  player's  stroke  shall 
not  be  removed  nor  pressed  down  by 
the  player,  his  partner,  or  either  of 
their  caddies:  a  player  is,  however,  al- 
ways entitled  to  place  his  feet  firmly 
in  the  ground  when  taking  his  stance. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  11. 
Removal  of  obstructions. 

Any  flag-stick,  guide-flag,  movable 
guide-post,  wheelbarrow,  tool,  roller, 
grass-cutter,  box,  vehicle,  or  similar 
obstruction  may  be  removed.  A  ball 
moved  in  removing  such  an  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  replaced  without  penal- 
ty. A  ball  lying  on  or  touching 
such  an  obstruction,  or  lying  on 
or  touching  clothes,  or  nets,  or 
ground  under  repair  or  covered  up 
or  opened  for  the  purpose  of  the  up- 
keep of  the  course,  or  lying  in  one  of 
the  holes,  or  in  a  guide-flag  hole,  or  in 
a  hole  made  by  the  greenkeeper,  may 
be  lifted  and  dropped  without  penalty 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where 
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it  lay,  but  not  nearer  to  the  hole.  A 
ball  lifted  in  a  hazard,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  dropped  in  the 
hazard. 

RULE  12. 
Removal  of  loose  impediments. 

(1)  Any  loose  impediment  lying 
within  a  club  length  of  the  ball  and  not 
being  in  or  touching  a  hazard,  may  be 
removed  without  penalty;  if  the  ball 
move  after  any  such  loose  impediment 
has  been  touched  by  the  player,  his 
partner  (or  either  of  their  caddies,) 
the  player  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
caused  the  ball  to  move  and  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  one  stroke. 

(2)  A  loose  impediment  lying  more 
than  a  club  length  from  the  ball  may 
not  be  moved  under  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  the  hole,  unless  the  loose  impedi- 
ment lie  on  the  putting-green  (see  Rule 
28  (1)). 

Ball  accidentally  moved. 

(3)  When  a  ball  is  in  play,  if  a 
player,  or  his  partner,  or  either  of  their 
caddies  accidentally  move  his  or  their 
ball,  or  by  touching  anything  cause  it 
to  move,  the  penalty  shall  be  one 
stroke. 

Ball  moving  after  club  grounded. 

(4)  If  a  ball  in  play  move  after  the 
player  has  grounded  his  club  in  the 
act  of  addressing  it,  or,  if  a  ball  in  play 
being  in  a  hazard  move  after  the  play- 
er has  taken  his  stance  to  play  it,  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  caused  it  to 
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move,  and  the  penalty  shall  be  one 
stroke. 

Note. — If  the  player  has  lifted  a 
loose  impediment  (see  Rules  12  (1) 
and  28  (1)  and  the  ball  has  not  moved 
until  the  player  has  grounded  his  club, 
he  shall  only  be  deemed  to  have  caused 
the  ball  to  move  under  Section  (4)  of 
this  Rule,  and  the  penalty  shall  be  one 
stroke. 

RULE  13. 
Playing  a  moving  ball. 

A  player  shall  not  play  while  his 
ball  is  moving,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  the  hole,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  teed  ball  (Rule  2),  or  a  ball  struck 
twice  (Rule  4),  or  a  ball  in  water 
(Rule  26).  When  the  ball  only  begins 
to  move  while  the  player  is  making  his 
backward  or  forward  swing,  he  shall 
incur  no  penalty  under  this  Rule,  but 
he  is  not  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  Rule  12  (1)  or  Rule  28  (1)  and  of 
Rule  12  (3)  and  (4). 

RULE  14. 
Striking  ball  twice. 

If  a  player,  when  making  a  stroke, 
strike  the  ball  twice,  the  penalty  shall 
be  one  stroke,  but  he  shall  incur  no 
further  penalty  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing played  while  his  ball  was  moving. 

RULE  15. 

Moving  or  bending  fixed  or  growing 
objects. 

Before  striking  at  a  ball  in  play,  a 
player  shall  not  move,  bend,  nor  break 
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anything  fixed  or  growing,  except  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  fairly 
to  take  his  stance  in  addressing  the 
ball,  or  in  making  his  backward  or 
forward  swing.  The  club  may  only  be 
grounded  lightly,  and  not  pressed  on 
the  ground. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  16. 

Balls  within  a  club  length   of  each 
other. 

When  the  balls  lie  within  a  club 
length  of  each  other  through  the  green 
or  in  a  hazard,  the  ball  lying  nearer 
to  the  hole  may,  at  the  option  of  either 
the  player  or  the  opponent,  be  lifted 
until  the  other  ball  is  played,  and  shall 
then  be  replaced  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  it  lay. 

If  either  ball  be  accidentally  moved 
in  complying  with  this  Rule,  no  penalty 
shall  be  incurred,  and  the  ball  so  moved 
shall  be  replaced. 

If  the  lie  of  the  lifted  ball  be  altered 
in  playing  the  other  ball,  the  lifted 
ball  may  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  it  lay  and  in  a  lie 
similar  to  that  which  it  originally  oc- 
cupied. 

RULE  17. 
Moving  ball  stopped. 

(1)  If  a  ball  in  motion  be  stopped 
or  deflected  by  any  agency  outside  the 
match,  or  by  a  forecaddie,  it  is  a  rub 
of  the  green  and  the  ball  shall  be 
played  from  the  spot  where  it  lies. 
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Ball  lodging  in  anything  moving. 

(2)  If  a  ball  lodge  in  anything  mov- 
ing, a  ball  shall  be  dropped,  or  if  on 
the  putting-green,  placed,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  the  object 
was  when  the  ball  lodged  in  it,  with- 
out penalty. 

Ball   at   rest   displaced   by  outside 
agency. 

(3)  If  a  ball  at  rest  be  displaced  by 
any  agency  outside  the  match,  except 
wind,  the  player  shall  drop  a  ball  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it 
lay,  without  penalty,  and  if  the  ball  be 
displaced  on  the  putting-green,  it  shall 
be  replaced  without  penalty. 

RULE  18. 
Ball  striking  opponent,  etc. 

If  a  player's  ball  strike,  or  be 
stopped  ,  or  be  moved  by  an  opponent 
or  an  opponent's  caddie  or  clubs,  the 
opponent  shall  lose  the  hole,  except  as 
provided  for  in  Rule  22  (3)  and  Rule 
33. 

RULE  19. 
Ball  striking  the  player,  etc. 

If  a  player's  ball  strike  or  be  stopped 
by  himself,  or  his  partner,  or  either 
of  their  caddies,  or  their  clubs,  his  side 
shall  lose  the  hole. 

RULE  20. 
Playing  opponent's  ball. 

(1)  If  a  player  play  the  opponent's 
ball  his  side  shall  lose  the  hole,  un- 
less : — 

(a)  The   opponent   then    play  the 
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player's  ball,  in  which  case  the  penalty 
is  cancelled,  and  the  hole  shall  be 
played  out  with  the  balls  thus  ex- 
changed. 

(b)  The  mistake  occur  through 
wrong  information  given  by  an  op- 
ponent or  his  caddie,  in  which  case 
there  shall  be  no  penalty;  if  the  mis- 
take be  discovered  before  the  opponent 
has  played,  it  shall  be  rectified  by  drop- 
ping a  ball  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  the  opponent's  ball  lay. 

On  the  putting-green  the  ball  shall 
be  replaced. 

Playing  ball  outside  the  match. 

(2)  If  a  player  play  a  stroke  with 
the  ball  of  anyone  not  engaged  in  the 
match,  and  the  mistake  be  discovered 
and  intimated  to  his  opponent  before 
his  opponent  has  played  his  next 
stroke,  there  shall  be  no  penalty;  if 
the  mistake  be  not  discovered  and  so 
intimated  until  after  the  opponent  has 
played  his  next  stroke^  the  player's 
side  shall  lose  the  hole. 

RULE  21. 

Ball  lost. 

If  a  ball  be  "lost,"  except  in  water, 
casual  water,  or  out  of  bounds,  the 
player's  side  shall  lose  the  hole,  un- 
less it  is  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  opponent's  ball  is  also  lost,  when 
the  hole  shall  be  halved. 

RULE  22. 
Looking  for  ball  in  bent,  etc. 

(1)  If  a  ball  lie  in  fog,  bent,  bush- 
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es,  long  grass,  or  the  like,  only  so  much 
thereof  shall  be  touched  as  will  enable 
the  player  to  find  his  ball. 
In  sand. 

(2)  If  a  ball  be  completely  covered 
by  sand,  only  so  much  thereof  may  be 
removed  as  will  enable  the  player  to 
see  the  top  of  the  ball;  if  the  ball  be 
touched  in  removing  the  sand,  no  penal- 
ty shall  be  incurred. 

Accidentally  moved  by  opponent  in 
search. 

(3)  If  a  player  or  his  caddie  when 
searching  for  an  opponent's  ball  ac- 
cidentally touch  or  move  it,  no  penal- 
ty shall  be  incurred,  and  the  ball,  if 
moved,  shall  be  replaced. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Eule  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  23. 
Ball  out  of  bounds. 

(1)  If  a  ball  lie  out  of  bounds,  the 
player  shall  play  his  next  stroke  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  spot  from 
which  the  ball  which  is  out  of  bounds 
was  played.  If  the  ball  was  played 
out  of  bounds  from  the  teeing-ground, 
the  player  may  tee  a  ball  for  his  next 
stroke;  in  every  other  case  the  ball 
shall  be  dropped. 

Provisional  ball  played. 

(2)  If  a  player  after  making  a 
stroke  be  doubtful  whether  his  ball  is 
out  of  bounds  or  not,  he  may  play  an- 
other ball  as  provided  for  in  par.  (1) 
of  this  Rule,  but  if  it  be  discovered 
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that  the  first  ball  is  not  out  of  bounds, 
it  shall  continue  in  play  without  penal- 
ty. 

On  reaching  the  place  where  the  first 
ball  is  likely  to  be,  if  the  player  or 
his  opponent  be  still  in  doubt,  the 
player  is  not  entitled  to  presume  that 
fhe  first  ball  is  out  of  bounds  till  he 
has  made  a  search  of  five  minutes. 
Ascertaining  location  of  ball. 

(3)  A  player  has  the  right  at  any 
time  of  ascertaining  whether  his  op- 
ponent's ball  is  out  of  bounds  or  not, 
before  his  opponent  can  compel  him  to 
continue  his  play. 

Standing  out  of  bounds. 

(4)  A  player  may  stand  out  of 
bounds  to  play  a  ball  lying  within 
bounds. 

RULE  24. 
Ball  unfit  for  play. 

If  a  ball  split  into  separate  pieces, 
another  ball  may  be  dropped  where  any 
piece  lies.    If  a  ball  crack  or  become 
unfit  for  play,  the  player  may  change 
it  on  intimating  to  his  opponent  his  in- 
tention to  do  so.    Mud  adhering  to  a 
ball  shall  not  be  considered  as  making 
it  unfit  for  play. 
HAZARDS  AND  CASUAL  WATER. 
RULE  25. 
Conditions  of  play  in  hazards. 

When  a  ball  lies  in  or  touches  a 
hazard,  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
can  in  any  way  improve  its  lie;  the 
club  shall  not  touch  the  ground,  nor 
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shall  anything  be  touched  or  moved, 
before  the  player  strikes  at  the  ball, 
subject  to  the  following  exceptions: — 
(1)  The  player  may  place  his  feet  firm- 
ly on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  his  stance;  (2)  in  addressing 
the  ball,  or  in  the  backward  or  for- 
ward swing,  any  grass,  bent,  bush,  or 
other  growing  substance,  or  the  side 
of  a  bunker,  wall,  paling,  or  other  im- 
movable obstacle  may  be  touched;  (3) 
steps  or  planks  placed  in  a  hazard  by 
the  Green  Committee  for  access  to  or 
egress  from  such  hazard  may  be  re- 
moved, and  if  a  ball  be  moved  in  so 
doing,  it  shall  be  replaced  without 
penalty;  (4)  any  loose  impediment 
may  be  lifted  from  the  putting-green; 
(5)  the  player  shall  be  entitled  to 
find  his  ball  as  provided  for  by  Rule 
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The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  26. 
Ball  moving  in  water. 

When  a  ball  is  in  water  a  player 
may,  without  penalty,  strike  at  it 
while  it  is  moving,  but  he  must  not 
delay  to  make  his  stroke  in  order  to 
allow  the  wind  or  current  to  better 
the  position  of  the  ball,  under  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  27. 
Ball  in  water  hazard. 
Ball  in  casual  water  in  hazard. 

(1)  If  a  ball  lie  or  be  lost  in  a  recog 
nized  water  hazard  (whether  the  ball 
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lie  in  water  or  not)  or  in  casual  water 
in  a  hazard,  the  player  may  drop  a 
ball  under  penalty  of  one  stroke  either 
(a)  behind  the  hazard,  keeping  the 
spot  at  which  the  ball  crossed  the  mar- 
gin of  the  hazard  between  himself  and 
the  hole,  or  (6)  in  the  hazard,  keep- 
ing the  spot  at  which  the  ball  entered 
the  water  between  himself  and  the  hole. 
Ball  in  casual  water  through  the  green. 

(2)  If  a  ball  lie  or  be  lost  in  casual 
water  through  the  green,  the  player 
may  drop  a  ball,  without  penalty,  with- 
in two  club  lengths  of  the  margin,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 
ball  lay,  but  not  nearer  to  the  hole. 

If  a  ball  when  dropped  roll  into  the 
water,  it  may  be  re-dropped  without 
penalty. 

Ball  in  casual  water  on  the  putting- 
green. 

(3)  If  a  ball  on  the  putting-green 
lie  in  casual  water,  or  if  casual  water 
intervene  between  a  ball  lying  on  the 
putting-green  and  the  hole,  the  ball 
may  be  played  where  it  lies,  or  it  may 
be  lifted  without  penalty  and  placed 
by  hand,  either  within  two  club  lengths 
directly  behind  the  spot  from  which 
the  ball  was  lifted,  or  in  the  nearest 
position  to  that  spot  which  is  not  near- 
er to  the  hole  and  which  affords  a  putt 
to  the  whole  without  casual  water  in- 
tervening. 

Water  interfering  with  stance. 

(4)  A  ball  lying  so  near  the  casual 
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water  that  the  water  interferes  with 
the  player's  stance  may  be  treated  as 
if  it  lay  in  casual  water,  under  the 
preceding  Section  of  this  Rule. 
Want  of  space  to  drop. 

(5)  If  it  be  impossible  from  want 
of  space  in  which  to  play,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  for  a  player  to  drop 
a  ball  in  conformity  with  Sections  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Rule,  or  to  place  it  in 
conformity  with  Section  (3),  he  shall 
"drop"  or  "place"  as  nearly  as  possible 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  these 
sections,  but  not  nearer  to  the  hole. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

PUTTING-GREEN. 
RULE  28. 
Removal  of  loose  impediments. 

(1)  Any  loose  impediment  may  be 
lifted  from  the  putting-green,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  position  of  the  player's  ball. 
If  the  player's  ball,  when  on  the  put- 
ting-green, move  after  any  loose  im- 
pediment lying  within  six  inches  of  it 
has  been  touched  by  the  player,  his 
partner,  or  either  of  their  caddies,  the 
player  shall  be  deemed  to  have  caused 
it  to  move  and  the  penalty  shall  be  one 
stroke. 

Removal  of  dung,  etc. 

(2)  Dung,  wormcasts,  snow,  and  ice 
may  be  scraped  aside  with  a  club,  but 
the  club  must  not  be  laid  with  more 
than  its  own  weight  upon  the  ground, 
nor  must  anything  be  pressed  down 
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either  with  the  club  or  in  any  other 
way. 

Touching  line  to  putt. 

(3)  The  line  of  the  putt  must  not 
be  touched,  except  by  placing  the  club 
immediately  in  front  of  the  ball  in  the 
act  of  addressing  it,  and  as  above 
authorized. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Rule  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  29. 

Direction  for  putting. 

(1)  When  the  player's  ball  is  on 
the  putting-green,  the  player's  caddie, 
his  partner,  or  his  partner's  caddie 
may,  before  the  stroke  is  played,  point 
out  the  direction  for  putting,  but  in 
doing  this  they  shall  not  touch  the 
ground  on  the  proposed  line  of  the 
putt.  No  mark  shall  be  placed  any- 
where on  the  putting-green. 

Shielding  ball  from  wind. 

(2)  Any  player  or  caddie  engaged  in 
the  match  may  stand  at  the  hole,  but 
no  player  or  caddie  shall  endeavor,  by 
moving  or  otherwise,  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  the  ball. 

A  player  is,  however,  always  entitled 
to  send  his  own  caddie  to  stand  at  the 
hole  while  he  plays  his  stroke. 

Either  side  may  refuse  to  allow  a 
person  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  match 
to  stand  at  the  hole. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 
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RULE  30. 

Opponent's  ball  to  be  at  rest. 

When  the  player's  ball  lies  on  the 
putting-green,  he  shall  not  play  until 
the  opponent's  ball  is  at  rest. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

RULE  31. 

Ball  within  six  inches  lifted. 

(1)  When  the  balls  lie  within  six 
inches  of  each  other  on  the  putting- 
green  (the  distance  to  be  measured 
from  their  nearest  points),  the  ball  ly- 
ing nearer  to  the  hole  may,  at  the  op- 
tion of  either  the  player  or  the  op- 
ponent, be  lifted  until  the  ball  is 
played,  and  the  lifted  ball  shall  then 
be  replaced  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  it  lay. 

If  either  ball  be  accidentally  moved 
in  complying  with  this  Rule,  no  penal- 
ty shall  be  incurred,  and  the  ball  so 
moved  shall  be  replaced. 
Playing  out  of  turn. 

(2)  On  the  putting-green,  if  a  play- 
er play  when  his  opponent  should  have 
played,  the  stroke  may  be  at  once  re- 
called by  the  opponent,  and  the  ball 
replaced. 

Note. — For  a  ball  which  is  displaced 
on  a  putting-green,  see  Rule  17  (2)  and 
(3). 

For  a  player  playing  the  opponent's 
ball  on  the  putting-green,  see  Rule  20 

(1). 
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Casual  water. 

For  casual  water  on  a  putting-green, 
see  Eule  27  (3). 

RULE  32. 
Removal  of  flag=stick. 

(1)  Either  side  is  entitled  to  have 
the  flag-stick  removed  when  approach- 
ing the  hole;  if  a  player's  ball  strike 
the  flag-stick,  which  has  been  so  re- 
moved by  himself,  or  his  partner,  or 
either  of  their  caddies,  his  side  shall 
lose  the  hole. 

If  the  ball  rest  against  the  flag-stick 
which  is  in  the  hole  the  player  shall 
be  entitled  to  remove  the  flag-stick, 
and,  if  the  ball  fall  into  the  hole,  the 
player  shall  be  deemed  to  have  holed 
out  at  his  last  stroke. 
Displacing  and  replacing  of  balls. 

(2)  If  the  player's  ball  knock  the 
opponent's  ball  into  the  hole,  the  op- 
ponent shall  be  deemed  to  have  holed 
out  at  his  last  stroke. 

If  the  player's  ball  move  the  op- 
ponent's ball,  the  opponent,  if  he 
choose,  may  replace  it,  but  this  must 
be  done  before  another  stroke  is  played 
by  either  side. 

If  the  player's  ball  stop  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  opponent's 
ball,  and  the  opponent  declare  his  in- 
tention to  replace  his  ball,  the  player 
shall  first  play  another  stroke,  after 
which  the  opponent  shall  replace  and 
play  his  ball. 
Ball  on  lip  of  hole. 

(3)  If  the  player  has  holed  out  and 
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the  opponent  then  plays  to  the  lip  of 
the  hole,  the  player  may  not  knock  the 
ball  away,  but  the  opponent,  if  asked, 
shall  play  his  next  stroke  without  de- 
lay. 

If  the  opponent's  ball  lie  on  the  lip 
of  the  hole,  the  player,  after  holing 
out,  may  knock  the  ball  away,  claim- 
ing the  hole  if  holing  at  the  like,  and 
the  half  if  holing  at  the  odd,  provided 
that  the  player's  ball  does  not  strike 
the  opponent's  ball  and  set  it  in  mo- 
tion; if  the  player  neglect  to  knock 
away  the  opponent's  ball,  and  it  fall 
into  the  hole,  the  opponent  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  holed  out  at  his  last 
stroke. 

RULE  33. 

Penalty  of  loss  of  hole  qualified  by 
half  previously  gained. 

When  a  player  has  holed  out  and 
his  opponent  has  been  left  with  a 
stroke  for  the  half,  nothing  that  the 
player  who  has  holed  out  can  do  shall 
deprive  him  of  the  half  which  he  has 
already  gained. 

GENERAL  PENALTY. 
RULE  34. 
Loss  of  the  hole. 

Where  no  penalty  for  the  breach  of 
a  Rule  is  stated,  the  penalty  shall  be 
the  loss  of  the  hole. 

DISPUTES. 
RULE  35. 
Duties  of  umpire  or  referee. 

An   umpire  or  referee,   when  ap- 
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pointed,  shall  take  cognisance  of  any 
breach  of  rule  that  he  may  observe, 
whether  he  be  appealed  to  on  the  point 
or  not. 

RULE  36. 

Claims  when  and  how  made. 

If  a  dispute  arise  on  any  point,  a 
claim  must  be  made  before  the  players 
strike  off  from  the  next  teeing-ground, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  last  hole  of  the 
round,  before  they  leave  the  putting- 
green.  All  disputes  shall  be  decided 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  com- 
petition, which  decision  shall  be  final 
unless  appeal  be  taken  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association,  whose  decision  shall  be 
conclusive. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOCAL 
RULES. 

Special  hazards  or  conditions. 

When  necessary,  local  Rules  should 
be  made  for  such  obstructions  as  trees, 
hedges,  fixed  seats,  fences,  gates,  rail- 
ways, and  walls,  for  such  difficulties  as 
rabbit  scrapes,  hoof  marks,  and  other 
damage  caused  to  the  course  by  ani- 
mals, and  for  such  local  conditions  as 
the  existence  of  mud  which  may  be 
held  to  interfere  with  the  proper  play- 
ing of  the  game. 

Ball,  when  dropped,  when  placed. 

When  a  ball  is  lifted  under  a  Local 
Rule,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ball  lifted 
from  a  putting-green  other  than  that 
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of  the  hole  which  is  being  played,  the 
Rules  of  Golf  Committee  recommends 
that  if  it  is  to  be  played  from  "through 
the  green,"  it  should  be  dropped;  if 
it  is  to  be  played  on  the  putting-green 
of  the  hole  that  is  being  played,  it 
should  be  placed. 

FORM  AND  MAKE  OF  GOLF  CLUBS. 

The  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  inti- 
mates that  it  will  not  sanction  any  sub- 
stantial departure  from  the  traditional 
and  accepted  form  and  make  of  golf 
clubs,  which,  in  its  opinion,  consists 
of  a  plain  shaft  and  a  head  which  does 
not  contain  any  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, such  as  springs. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  GOLF. 

1.  No  one  should  stand  close  to  or 
directly  behind  the  ball,  move,  or  talk, 
when  a  player  is  making  a  stroke. 

On  the  putting-green  no  one  should 
stand  beyond  the  hole  in  the  line  of  a 
player's  stroke. 

2.  The  player  who  has  the  honour 
should  be  allowed  to  play  before  his 
opponent  tees  his  ball. 

3.  No  player  should  play  from  the 
tee  until  the  party  in  front  have  played 
their  second  strokes  and  are  out  of 
range,  nor  play  up  to  the  putting-green 
till  the  party  in  front  have  holed  out 
and  moved  away. 

4.  Players  who  have  holed  out 
should  not  try  their  putts  over  again 
when  other  players  are  following  them. 
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5.  Players  looking  for  a  lost  ball 
should  allow  other  matches  coming  up 
to  pass  them;  they  should  signal  to 
the  players  following  them  to  pass, 
and  having  given  such  a  signal,  they 
should  not  continue  their  play  until 
these  players  have  passed  and  are  out 
of  reach. 

6.  Turf  cut  or  displaced  by  a  play- 
er should  be  at  once  replaced  and 
pressed  down  with  the  foot. 

7.  A  player  should  carefully  fill  up 
all  holes  made  by  himself  in  a  bunker. 

8.  Players  should  see  that  their  cad- 
dies do  not  injure  the  holes  by  stand- 
ing close  to  them  when  the  ground  is 
soft. 

9.  A  player  who  has  incurred  a 
penalty  stroke  should  intimate  the 
fact  to  his  opponent  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  MATCH  PLAY 
COMPETITIONS. 

RULE  1. 

On  the  putting-green,  if  the  competi- 
tor whose  ball  is  the  nearer  to  the  hole 
play  first,  his  ball  shall  be  at  once  re- 
placed. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  the  disqualification  of  both 
competitors. 

RULE  2. 

A  competitor  shall  not  waive  any 
penalty  incurred  by  his  opponent,  un 
der  penalty  of  disqualification. 
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RULE  3. 

Competitors  shall  not  agree  to  ex- 
clude the  operation  of  any  Rule  or 
Local  Rule,  under  penalty  of  disqualifi- 
cation. 

The  Rules  of  Golf  Committee  recom- 
mends that  players  should  not  concede 
putts  to  their  opponents. 

RULES  FOR  THREE-BALL,  BEST 
BALL  AND  FQUR=BALL  MATCHES. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  When  three  players  play  against 
each  other,  each  playing  his  own  ball, 
the  match  is  called  a  three-ball  match. 

(2)  When  one  player  plays  his  ball 
against  the  best  ball  of  two  or  more 
players,  the  match  is  called  a  best  ball 
match. 

(3)  When  two  players  play  their 
better  ball  against  the  better  ball  of 
two  other  players,  the  match  is  called 
a  four-ball  match. 

GENERAL. 
RULE  1. 

Any  player  may  have  any  ball  in 
the  match  lifted  or  played,  at  the  op- 
tion of  its  owner,  if  he  consider  that  it 
might  interfere  with  or  be  of  assistance 
to  a  player  or  side. 

RULE  2. 

If  a  player's  ball  move  any  other 
ball  in  the  match,  the  moved  ball  must 
be  replaced  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot  where  it  lay,  without  penaltv. 
RULE  3. 

Through  the  green  a  player  shall 
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incur  no  penalty  for  playing  when  an 
opponent  should  have  done  so,  and  the 
stroke  shall  not  be  recalled. 

On  the  putting-green  the  stroke  may 
be  recalled  by  an  opponent,  but  no 
penalty  shall  be  incurred. 

THREE  BALL  MATCHES. 
RULE  4. 

During  a  three-ball  match  if  no  play 
er  is  entitled  at  a  teeing-ground  to 
claim  the  honour  from  both  opponents, 
the  same  order  of  striking  shall  be 
followed  as  at  the  last  teeing-ground. 
RULE  5. 

In  a  three-ball  match,  if  a  player's 
ball  strike,  or  be  stopped,  or  moved  by 
an  opponent  or  an  opponent's  caddie 
or  clubs,  that  opponent  shall  lose  the 
hole  to  the  player.  As  regards  the 
other  opponent  the  occurrence  shall  be 
treated  as  a  rub  of  the  green. 

BEST  BALL  AND  FOUR-BALL 
MATCHES. 
RULE  6. 

Balls  belonging  to  the  same  side  may 
be  played  in  the  order  the  side  deems 
best. 

RULE  7. 

If   a   player's   ball   strike,   or  be 
stopped,  or  moved  by  an  opponent,  or 
an  opponent's  caddie  or  clubs,  the  op- 
ponent's side  shall  lose  the  hole. 
RULE  8. 

If  a  player's  ball  (the  player  being 
one  of  a  side)  strike,  or  be  stopped  by 
himself,  or  his  partner,  or  either  of 
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their  caddies  or  clubs,  only  that  player 
shall  be  disqualified  for  that  hole. 
RULE  9. 

If  a  player  play  a  stroke  with  his 
partner's  ball,  and  the  mistake  be  dis- 
covered and  intimated  to  the  other  side 
before  an  opponent  has  played  another 
stroke,  the  player  shall  be  disqualified 
for  that  hole,  and  his  partner  shall 
drop  a  ball  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot  from  which  his  ball  was  played, 
without  penalty.  If  the  mistake  be 
not  discovered  till  after  the  opponent 
has  played  a  stroke,  the  player's  side 
shall  lose  the  hole. 

RULE  10. 

In  all  other  cases  where  a  player 
would  by  the  Rules  of  Golf  incur  the 
loss  of  the  hole,  he  shall  be  disqualified 
for  that  hole,  but  the  disqualification 
shall  not  apply  to  his  partner. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  STROKE  COMPETITIONS. 


RULES    FOR    THE    CONDUCT  OF 

STROKE  COMPETITIONS. 
Committee  defined. 

Wherever  the  word  Committee  is 
used  in  these  Rules,  it  refers  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Competi- 
tion. 

RULE  1. 

The  winner. 

(1)  In  Stroke  Competitions  the  com- 
petitor who  holes  the  stipulated  round 
or  rounds  in  the  fewest  strokes  shall 
be  the  winner. 
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Order  of  play. 

(2)  Competitors  shall  play  in 
couples;  if  from  any  cause  there  be  a 
single  competitor,  the  Committee  shall 
either  provide  him  with  a  player,  or 
select  a  marker  for  him  and  allow  him 
to  compete  alone. 

The   order  and  times  of  starting 
should,  when  possible,  be  determined 
by  ballot. 
Order  of  starting. 

(3)  Competitors  should  strike  off 
from  the  first  tee  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  appear  upon  the  starting 
list. 

The  honour. 

Thereafter  the  honour  should  be 
taken  as  in  match  play,  but  if  a  com- 
petitor by  mistake  play  out  of  turn,  no 
penalty  shall  be  incurred,  and  the 
stroke  cannot  be  recalled. 

RULE  2. 

Not    to    discontinue    play    in  bad 
weather. 

(1)  Competitors  shall  start  in  the 
order  and  at  the  times  arranged  by  the 
Committee.  They  shall  not  discontinue 
play  nor  delay  to  start  on  account  of 
bad  weather  or  for  any  other  reason 
whatever,  except  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee may  consider  satisfactory. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  disqualification. 
Course  unplayable. 

(2)  If  the  committee  consider  that 
the  course  is  not  in  a  playable  condi- 
tion, or  that  insufficient  light  renders 
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the  proper  playing  of  the  game  impos- 
sible, it  shall  at  any  time  have  power 
to  declare  the  day's  play  null  and  void. 

RULE  3. 
Ties,  how  and  when  decided. 

If  the  lowest  scores  be  made  by  two 
or  more  competitors,  the  tie  or  ties 
shall  be  decided  by  another  round  to 
be  played  on  the  same  day;  but  if  the 
Committee  determine  that  this  is  in- 
expedient or  impossible,  it  shall  ap- 
point a  day  and  time  for  the  decision 
of  the  tie  or  ties. 

Should  an  uneven  number  of  com- 
petitors tie,  their  names  shall  be  drawn 
by  ballot  and  placed  upon  a  list;  the 
competitors  shall  then  play  in  couples 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  ap- 
pear. The  single  competitor  shall  be 
provided  for  by  the  Committee  either 
under  Rule  1  (2),  or  by  allowing  three 
competitors  to  play  together  if  their 
unanimous  consent  has  been  obtained. 
RULE  4. 

New  holes. 

(1)  New  holes  should  be  made  on 
the  day  on  which  Stroke  Competitions 
begin. 

Practice  on  day  of  Competition. 

(2)  On  the  day  of  the  Competition, 
before  starting,  no  competitor  shall 
play  on,  or  on  to,  any  of  the  putting- 
greens,  nor  shall  he  intentionally  play 
at  any  hole  of  the  stipulated  round 
which  is  within  his  reach,  under  penal- 
ty of  disqualification. 
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RULE  5. 
The  Scores,  How  Kept. 

(1)  The  score  for  each  hole  shall  be 
kept  by  a  marker  or  by  each  competitor 
noting  the  other's  score.  Should  more 
than  one  marker  keep  a  score,  each 
shall  sign  the  part  of  the  score  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  The  scores 
should  be  called  out  after  each  hole. 
On  completion  of  the  stipulated  round 
the  card  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
who  has  marked  it,  and  the  competitor 
shall  see  that  it  is  handed  in  as  soon 
as  reasonably  possible.  The  penalty 
for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall  be  dis- 
qualification. 

Scoring  cards  should  be  issued  with 
the  date  and  the  player's  name  entered 
on  the  card. 

Marking  and  addition  of  scores. 

(2)  Competitors  must  satisfy  them- 
selves before  the  cards  are  handed  in 
that  the  scores  for  each  hole  are  correct- 
ly marked,  as  no  alteration  can  be  made 
on  any  card  after  it  has  been  returned. 
If  it  be  found  that  a  competitor  has 
returned  a  score  lower  than  that  ac- 
tually played,  he  shall  be  disqualified. 
For  the  additions  of  the  scores  marked 
the  Committee  shall  be  responsible. 
Committee  to  decide  doubtful  penal= 

ties. 

(3)  If,  on  the  completion  of  the 
stipulated  round,  a  player  is  doubtful 
whether  he  has  incurred  a  penalty  at 
any  hole,  he  may  enclose  his  scoring 
card  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
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circumstances  to  the  Committee,  who 
shall  decide  what  penalty,  if  any,  has 
been  incurred. 

RULES  FOR  PLAY  IN  STROKE  COMPETITIONS. 

RULE  6. 

Advice. 

A  competitor  shall  not  ask  for  nor 
willingly  receive  advice  from  anyone 
except  his  caddie. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  disqualification. 

RULE  7. 

Playing    outside    limits    of  teeing= 
ground. 

If  at  any  hole  a  competitor  play  his 
tirst  stroke  from  outside  the  limits  of 
the  teeing-ground,  he  shall  count  that 
stroke,  tee  a  ball,  and  play  his  second 
stroke  from  within  these  limits. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  disqualification. 

RULE  8. 
Must  hole  out  with  own  ball. 

(1)  A  competitor  shall  hole  out 
with  his  own  ball  at  every  hole.  The 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall 
be  disqualification. 

Playing  two  consecutive  strokes  with 
wrong  ball. 

(2)  If  a  competitor  play  a  stroke 
with  a  ball  other  than  his  own  he 
shall  incur  no  penalty  provided  he  then 
play  his  own  ball ;  but  if  he  plays  two 
consecutive  strokes  with  a  wrong  ball, 
he  shall  be  disqualified. 

Exception  in  hazards. 

(3)  In  a  hazard,  if  a  competitor 
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play  more  than  one  stroke  with  a  ball 
other  than  his  own  and  the  mistake  be 
discovered  before  he  has  played  a 
stroke  with  the  wrong  ball  from  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  hazard,  he  shall 
incur  no  penalty  provided  he  then  play 
his  own  ball. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule 
shall  be  disqualification. 

RULE  9. 
Ball  striking  the  player. 

If  a  competitor's  ball  strike  or  be 
stopped  by  himself,  his  clubs,  or  his 
caddie,  the  penalty  shall  be  one  stroke, 
except  as  provided  for  in  Stroke  Rule 
13  (1). 

RULE  10. 

Ball  striking  or  moved    by  another 
competitor. 

(1)  If  a  competitor's  ball  strike  or 
be  stopped  by  another  competitor,  or 
his  clubs,  or  his  caddie,  it  is  a  rub  of 
the  green,  and  the  ball  shall  be  played 
from  where  it  lies,  except  as  provided 
for  in  Stroke  Rule  13  (1).  If  a  com- 
petitor's ball  which  is  at  rest  be  ac- 
cidentally moved  by  another  competi- 
tor, or  his  caddie,  or  his  clubs,  or  his 
ball,  or  any  outside  agency  except 
wind,  it  shall  be  replaced  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  it  lay.  The 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall 
be  disqualification. 

Allowed  to  lift  another  competitor's 
ball. 

(2)  A  competitor  may  have  any 
other  player's  ball  played  or  lifted,  at 
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the  option  of  its  owner,  if  he  finds  that 
it  interferes  with  his  stroke. 

RULE  11. 

Lifting  ball  under  two=strokes  penalty. 

(1)  A  ball  may  be  lifted  from  any 
place  on  the  course  under  penalty  of 
two  strokes.  A  ball  so  lifted  shall  be 
teed  and  played  behind  the  place  where 
it  lay;  if  this  be  impossible,  it  shall 
be  teed  and  played  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  it  lay,  but  not 
nearer  to  the  hole. 

In  preparing  a  tee  as  above  author- 
ized, the  player  is  exempted  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  Rule  15. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Sec- 
tion of  the  Rule  shall  be  disqualifica- 
tion. 

Lifting  for  identification. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion, a  competitor  may  at  any  time 
lift  and  carefully  replace  his  ball  in 
the  presence  of  the  player  with  whom 
he  is  competing. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Sec- 
tion of  the  Rule  shall  be  one  stroke. 
RULE  12. 

Ball  lost. 

If  a  ball  be  "lost"  (except  in  water, 
casual  water,  or  out  of  bounds)  the 
competitor  shall,  whether  he  has  played 
from  "through  the  green"  or  from  a 
hazard,  return  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  spot  from  which  the  ball  was 
struck,  and  there  tee  a  ball  under  pen- 
alty of  one  stroke. 

[Under  this  Rule  a  ball  shall  only  be 
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considered  lost,  when  it  has  not  been 
found  after  a  search  of  five  minutes.] 

RULE  13. 
Play  within  20  yards  of  hole. 
Ball  striking  flag=stick,  etc. 

(1)  When  a  competitor's  ball  lying 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  hole  is 
played  and  strikes  either  the  flag-stick 
or  the  person  standing  at  the  hole,  the 
penalty  shall  be  two  strokes. 

Ball  striking  feIlow=competitor's  ball. 

(2)  When  both  balls  are  on  the  put- 
ting-green, if  a  competitor's  ball  strike 
the  ball  of  the  player  with  whom  he 
is  competing,  the  competitor  shall  in- 
cur a  penalty  of  one  stroke,  and  the 
ball  which  was  struck  shall  be  at  once 
replaced,  see  Stroke  Rule  10  (1). 
Nearer  ball  may  be  lifted. 

(3)  The  competitor  whose  ball  is 
the  further  from  the  hole  may  have 
the  ball  which  is  nearer  to  the  hole 
lifted  or  played  at  the  option  of  its 
owner.  If  the  latter  refuse  to  comply 
with  this  Rule  when  requested  to  do 
so,  he  shall  be  disqualified. 

Ball   nearer   hole   of  assistance  to 
player. 

(4)  If  the  competitor  whose  ball  is 
the  nearer  to  the  hole  consider  that 
his  ball  might  be  of  assistance  to  the 
player  with  whom  he  is  competing,  he 
should  lift  it  or  play  first. 

Ball    lifted    when    player's   ball  in 
motion. 

(5)  If  the  competitor  whose  ball  is 
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the  nearer  to  the  hole  lift  his  ball  while 
the  player's  ball  is  in  motion,  he  shall 
incur  a  penalty  of  one  stroke. 
Ball  lifted  before  holed  out. 

(6)  If  a  competitor  or  his  caddie 
pick  up  his  ball  from  the  putting-green 
before  it  is  holed  out  (except  as  pro- 
vided for  above),  he  shall,  before  he 
has  struck  off  from  the  next  tee,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  last  hole  of  the 
ground,  before  he  has  left  the  putting- 
green,  be  permitted  to  replace  the  ball 
under  penalty  of  two  strokes. 

RULE  14. 
General  Penalty. 

Where  in  the  Rules  of  Golf  the  penal- 
ty for  the  breach  of  any  Rule  is  the 
loss  of  the  hole,  in  Stroke  Competitions 
the  penalty  shall  be  the  loss  of  two 
strokes,  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  these  Special  Rules. 
RULE  15. 

General  Rule. 

The  Rules  of  Golf,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  at  variance  with  these  Special 
Rules,  shall  apply  to  Stroke  Competi- 
tions. 

RULE  16. 
Disputes,  how  decided. 

All  disputes  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Competi- 
tion, which  decision  shall  be  final,  un- 
less appeal  be  taken  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association,  whose  decision  shall  be 
conclusive. 
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Rules  printed  in  Italics  refer  to  Rules  for 
Stroke  Competitions. 

Addressing  ball —  Rule. 

Definition    of    (17) 

Ball  moving  in  act  of   12  (4) 

In   hazard    25  (2) 

Moving  off  tee    2  (1) 

Taking    stance    fairly    15 

Touching  in  act  of    9  (1) 

Advice — 

Definition  of    (2) 

Asking  and  receiving    4  (1) 

Asking  and  receiving    6 

Appeals  from  decisions    36 

APPEAL  TO  RULES  OF  GOLF  COMMITTEE  16 
Bad  weather — 

Discontinuing  play   2  (1) 

Ball- 
Accidentally    moved    12  (3) 

By  another  competitor,  etc   10  (1) 

In  Measuring    16 

Opponent's  in  searching    22  (3) 

Touching   loose   impediment    12  (1) 

Addressing — 

In    hazard    25  (2) 

Moving  off  tee    2  (1) 

Touching  with  club    9  (l) 

Bushes,  long  grass,  etc   22  (1) 

Casual  water    27  (2,  3) 

In    hazard    27  (1,  4,  5) 

Interfering  with   stance    27  (4) 

Putting-green    27  (3,4,5) 

Through   the  green    27  (2,  4,  5) 

Club  length  from  other    16 

Covered  by  sand    22  (2) 

Cracked    24 

Displaced — 

On  putting-green    32  (2) 

Outside  agency    17  (3) 

Dropping — 

How  to  drop    8 

Want  of  space  for    27  (5) 

Exchanging  balls    20  (la) 

Fairly  struck    5 

Falling  into  hole    32  (1) 

Falling  off  tee    2 

Farther  from  hole    7 

Holing  out — 

Knocking  away  opponent's    22  (3) 

Opponent,  without  delay    32  (3) 

Resting  against  flag-stick    32  (1) 

With  own  ball   8  (1) 

Identification    9  (l) 

Identification   11  (2) 

In  hazard    25 

In  motion,  stopped,  etc   17  (1) 

In  play,  definition  of    (18) 

Interfering  with  stroke   10  (2) 

Knocked  off  tee    2  (1) 

Knocking  in  opponent's   32  (2) 

Lie  of — 

Altered  by  play    16 

Improving  in  hazard    25 
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Rules  printed  In  Italics  refer  to  Rules  for 


Stroke  Competitions. 

Ball — continued  Rule. 

Played  wherever  lying    6 

Lifted — 

For  identification    9  (1) 

For  identification   11  (2) 

Ground  under  repair    11 

In  hazards    11 

Interfering  with  stroke   10  (2) 

Lie  altered  by  play    16 

Lodging  in  anything  moving    17  (2) 

Nearer  to  hole    13  (3) 

Obstructions,  etc   11 

Of  assistance  to  player    13  (4) 

Flayer's  in  motion    13  (4) 

Two-strokes  penalty    11  (1) 

Within    six   inches — putting-green    .  .  31  (1) 

Within  club  length    16 

Lip  of  hole   32  (3) 

Lodging  in  moving  object    17  (2) 

Long    grass    22  (1) 

Lost    21 

Lost    12 

Definition    of    (20) 

In  casual  water    27  (2) 

In  casual  water  (hazard)    27  (1) 

In  water  hazard    27  (1) 

Moved — 

Definition    of    (19) 

Accidentally  by  player's  side   12  (3) 

Accidentally  in  lifting    16 

Accidentally  in   searching  for    ....  22  (3) 

By  another  competitor   10  (1) 

By  fellow-competitor   13  (2) 

By  opponent,  etc   18 

By  opponent's  ball    9  (2) 

By  opponent's  ball  on  putting-green  32  (2) 

In    hazard   25  (3) 

In  measuring    16 

In  removing  obstruction    11 

Lifting    on    putting-green    31  (1) 

Moving — 

After  grounding  club    12  (4) 

After  lifting-  loose  impediments  ....  28  (1) 

During   swing    13 

In   water    26 

Off   tee    2  (1) 

Playing  at  a    13 

Mud  adhering  to    24 

Obstructions,  etc    11 

Opponent's  ball — 

Moved  by  player's  ball    9  (2) 

To  be  at  rest — putting-green   30 

Touched,  etc.,  in  searching  by  play- 
er, etc   22  (3) 

Out  of  bounds    23 

Definition  of    (8) 

Locating   opponent's    23  (3) 

Out  of  turn    2  (1) 

Putting-green    31  (2) 

Through  the  green  and  hazards   .  .  7 

Outside  match    20  (2) 
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Rules  printed  In  Italics  refer  to  Rules  for 
Stroke  Competitions. 

Ball — continued  Rule. 

Outside   teeing-ground    2  (1) 

Outside  teeing-ground   7 

Picked  up  before  holing  out    13  (6) 

Playing  a  moving    13 

Player's   moving   opponent's    9  (2) 

Playing  opponent's    20  (1) 

Played  where  it  lies    6 

Played  out  of  turn  (see  also  Out  of 

Turn)    7 

Pushed    5 

Resting  against  flag-stick    32  (1) 

Scraped    5 

Shielding  from  wind    29  (2) 

Split    24 

Spooned    5 

Stopped — 

By  another  competitor,  etc   10  (1) 

By  opponent,  etc    18 

By  outside  agency    17  (i) 

By  player,  etc   19 

Striking — 

Another  competitor    10  (1) 

Fellow-competitor's  ball    13  (2) 

Flag-stick    32  (1) 

Flag-stick  20  yards  from  hole   13  (1) 

Opponent,  etc   18 

Person  at  hole   13  (l) 

Player,  etc   19 

Player,  etc.    9 

Struck  twice   .  .  .  14 

Touched   9  (i) 

Touched  hazard    25 

Unfit  for  play   .  24 

Unplayable    6 

Water  hazard,  in   27  (1,6) 

Wrong    20 

Wrong     8  (2,  3) 

Wrong  hole,  in    11 

Balls — 

Both  lost    21 

Exchanged    20  (la) 

Within  club  length    16 

Within  six  inches    '  31  (l) 

BALLOT  FOR  STARTING    1  (2) 

Bent,    touching-    22  (1) 

Best  ball  and  four-ball  matches — 

Lifting  ball    1 

Moved   ball    2 

Out  of  turn   .  3 

Order  of  play   6 

Striking  opponent,  etc   7 

Striking  self,  partner,  etc   8 

Playing  partner's  ball    9 

Penalties  limited  to  player    10 

Bushes,  touching    22  (1) 

Bounds,  out  of    ,  23 

Breach  of  Rules,  umpire's  duties  ......  35 

Caddie — 

Accidentally  moving  ball    12  (3) 

Advice  from    4  (i) 

Advice  from    6 
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Rules  printed  In  Italics  refer  to  Rules  for 
Stroke  Competitions. 

Caddie — continued  Rule. 

Ball  moved  by  another  competitor's    10  (1) 

Opponent's — struck  by  ball    18 

Picking  up  ball  not  holed  out    13  (6) 

Player's  ball  striking  own    19 

Player's  ball  striking  own    9 

Pointing  line  of  putt    29  (1) 

Pressing  down  irregularities    10 

Shielding  ball  from  wind    29  (2) 

Standing  at  hole    29  (2) 

Striking  another  competitor's   10  (1) 

Striking  flag-stick  removed  by    32  (1) 

Touching  loose  impediments    12  (1) 

Touching  loose  impediments  (putting 

green)    28  (1) 

Touching  opponent's  ball  in  searching  22  (3) 
"Wrong  information    from   opponent's  20  (lb) 

Casual  water    27 

Definition  of    (7) 

Interfering  with  stance   27  (4) 

Hazard    27  (1,  4,  5) 

Putting-green    27  (3,4,5) 

Through  the  green    27  (2,  4,  5) 

Claims,  when  made    36 

Clubs — 

Form  and  make  of  Page  27 

Grounding  in  hazard    25 

Grounding  lightly    15 

Striking  player's    19 

Striking  opponent's    18 

Conditions  of  Match    1  (2) 

Committee,  defined   Page  31 

Course,  definition  of    (3) 

COURSE,  UNPLAYABLE    2  (2) 

DELATING  TO  START   2  (1) 

Delaying  stroke — 

Ball  moving  in  water    26 

Opponent — on  lip  of  hole    32  (3) 

DISCONTINUING  PLAT,  BAD  WEATHER      2  (1) 
Displacing  ball — 

At  rest— outside  agency    17  (3) 

Putting-green    32  (2) 

Disputes,  how  decided    36 

DISPUTES,  HOW  DECIDED    16 

Dermic,  definition  of    (21) 

Dropping  ball — 

Mode  of    8 

Want  of  space  for    27  (5) 

Dung,  removal  on  putting-green   28  (2) 

Exchange   balls    20  (la) 

Equity,  disputes  decided  by    36 

Etiquette   Page  27 

Fixed  objects,  moving  of    15 

Flag-stick — 

Ball  resting  against    32  (1) 

Removing    32  (1) 

Striking,  within  20  yards  of    13  (1) 

Struck,  when  removed    32  (1) 

Fog,  touching    22  (1) 

Forecadrtie — 

Advice  from    4  (2) 

Ball  stopped,  etc.,  by   17  (1) 
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_  Rule. 

Foursomes,  order  of  play    3 

Four-ball  Klatehes,  see  Best  ball..  Page  30 

Game,  description  of    1  (i) 

Genei-al    penalty    34 

GENERAL  PENALTY  14 

GENERAL  RULE,  STROKE  COMPETITION  15 
Greenkeeper,  tools,  etc.,  obstructing.  ...  11 

Ground  under  repair    11 

Grounding  club,  ball  moving  after...'.'.  12  (4) 

Growing  objects,  moving  of    15 

Halved   bole    1(1) 

Both  balls  lost   21 

Honour  after    2  (2) 

Player  retains  half   33 

Halved   matcb    1  (2) 

Honour  after    '  2  r21 

Hazard—  K  ' 

Definition  of    (6) 

Addressing  ball  in   25  (2) 

Ball  lost  from   12 

Ball  moved  after  taking  stance  .  .  .   .     12  (4) 

Ball  moved  by  opponent's   9  (2) 

Ball  moving  in  water    26 

Casual  water  in   27  (1  4  5) 

Conditions  of  play  in    25 

Dropped  ball  rolling  into  ....  8 

Grounding  club  into    25 

Improved  lie  in    25 

Indicating  line  of  play   ,  [     4  (3) 

Loose  impediments  in  or  near     .  12  (1) 

Obstructions  in    11 

Playing  out  of  turn  in    7 

Playing  wrong  ball  in    8  (3) 

Steps  and  planks  removable    25  (3) 

Swinging  club  in    25  (2) 

Taking  stance  in    25  (1) 

Touching  etc.,  anything  in    25 

Want  of  space  to  drop    27  (5) 

Water    27  ri  ^ 

Hole,  definition  of    (, 

HOLES,  NEW  FOR  COMPETITIONS  "     4  (1) 

Holing  out    32 

Ball  lifted  before  '. 13  (g) 

With  own  ball  8  (1) 

Honour — 

Definition  of    2 

Stroke  competitions   1  (3) 

lee,  removal   of — putting-green    .  .  28  (2) 

Identification  of  ball    9  (if 

IDENTIFICATION,  LIFTING  FOR  '  '.  .'  .'  '.  .'  .'  .'  11  (2) 
Impediments,  loose  (sec  loose  impedi- 
ments)   19 

INSUFFICIENT  LIGHT  .'..'.'.'.'  2  (2) 

Irregularities  of  surface   '  10 

Lie  of  ball — 

Altered  by  play    16 

Played  wherever  lying   '  6 
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Lifting  Ball —  ROLE. 

For    identification    9  (1) 

For  identification    11  (2) 

Interfering  with  stroke   10  (2) 

Nearer  to  hole   13  (3) 

Player's  in  motion   13  (5) 

Two-strokes  penalty   11  (1) 

Within   club   length    16 

Within  six  inches    31  (1) 

LIGHT  INSUFFICIENT    2  (2) 

Line  of  play,  Indicating   4  (3) 

Line  of  putt,  Indicating    29  (1) 

Line  of  putt,  touching    28  (3) 

Local  rules,  recommendations  for      Page  26 

Long  grass,  touching    22  (1) 

Loss  of  hole,  penalty  Qualified   33 

Loose  impediments  — 

Definition  of   (12) 

Lifted  on  putting-green    28  (1) 

Lifted  on  putting-green   25  (4) 

Outside  club  length   12  (2) 

Within  club  length    12  (1) 

Lost  ball    21 

Casual  water  in  hazard    27  (1,  5) 

Casual  water  through  the  green..   .  27  (2,5) 

Water  hazard    27  (1,  5) 

MARKING  AND  ADDITION  OF  SCORES  .  .  5(2) 

MARKERS,  FOR  SCORING    5  (1) 

Match,  beginning    2  (1) 

Match,  conditions  of    1  (2) 

Match,  halved    1  (2) 

Matches,  priority  of  various    1  (2) 

Matches,  playing  vrhole  round    1  (2) 

Matches,  losing  place  on  green    1  (2) 

Match  play  competitions — 

Conceding  putts   Page  29 

Excluding  rules                                     .  3 

Playing  out  of  turn  .putting-green.  ...  1 

Waiving  penalties    2 

Mode  of  play      1  (1) 

Moved  ball — 

Accidentally    12  (3) 

After  grounding  club    12  (4) 

After  touching  loose  impediment   12  (1) 

By  another  competitor,  etc   10  (1) 

By  fellow-competitor   13  (2) 

By  opponent,  etc   18 

By  opponent's  ball    9  (2) 

In  hazard    12  (4) 

In  hazard,  steps  or  planks    25  (3) 

In  measuring    16 

Lifting  loose  impediments,  putting- 
green    28  (1) 

Lifting,  within  six  inches    31  (1) 

Opponent's — in  searching  for    22  (3) 

Opponent's  ball — on  putting-green....  32  (2) 

Outside  agency    17  (3) 

Removing   obstruction    11 

Moving  ball — 

During  swing   13 

In  water    26 

Off  tee    2  (1) 
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Stroke  Competitions. 
Moving  ball — continupd  Rule. 

Playing  a    13 

Struck  twice    14 

Moving,  etc.,  fixed  or  growing  objects..  IB 

Moving  object,  ball  lodging  In    17  (2) 

Mud,  adhering  to  ball   24 

New  holes  for  competitions    4 

Obstructions,  removal  of    11 

Opponent's  ball — 

Displaced  by  player — putting-green .  .  32  (2) 

Knocked  into  hole   32  (2) 

Lip  of  hole    32  (3) 

Locating- — out  of  bounds    23  (3) 

Moved  by  player's  ball    9  (2) 

Playing  an    20  (1) 

To  be  at  rest — putting-green    30 

Touched,  etc.,  in  searching  for    22  (3) 

Order  of  play     7 

ORDER  OF  PLAY   1  (2) 

Order  of  play,  threesome  and  foursome.  3 

ORDER  OF  STARTING   1  (3) 

Out  of  bounds    23 

Definition  of    (g) 

Doubtful  whether    23  (2) 

Locating  opponent's  ball    23  (3) 

Playing  next  stroke    23  (1) 

Stance    23  (4) 

Time  limit  for  search    23  (2) 

Out  of  turn — 

Foursomes    3 

Match     play     competitions — putting- 
green    1 

Opponent's  honour    2  (1) 

Putting-green    31  (2) 

Stroke  competitions   1  (3) 

Through  the  green  and  hazards   7 

Threesomes    3 

OUTSIDE  AGENCY    10  (1) 

Ball  displaced  by    17  (3) 

Ball  in  motion  stopped  by    17  (1) 

PENALTY  COMPETITOR  IN  DOUBT   5  (3) 

Penalty,  general    34 

Penalty,  waiving    2&3 

Penalty  stroke,  definition   of    (14) 

Planks,   removable    25  (3) 

Play,  mode  of    1  (i) 

Playing  moving  ball    13 

PLAYING  OUTSIDE  TEEING-GROUND  .  .  .  7 

PRACTICE  STROKES   4  (2) 

Pressing  down  irregular  surface    10 

Priority  on  course    1  (2) 

Puttlng-prreen — 

Definition  of    (10) 

Ball   displaced — outside  agency    17  (3) 

Falling  into  hole    32  (1) 

Lodging  in  anything  moving    17  (2) 

On  lip  of  hole    32  (3) 

Balls  within  six  inches    31  (l) 

Casual   water    27  (3,  4,  5) 

Conceding  putts   Page  28 
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Stroke  Competitions. 
Putting-green — continued  Rule. 

Dung- — removal  of    28  (2) 

Flag-stick — removal  of    32  (1) 

Holing  with  own  ball    8  (1) 

Ice   28  (2) 

Lifting  ball  nearer  hole   13  (3) 

Lifting  loose  impediments   28  (1) 

Lifting — player's  ball  in  motion    13  (5) 

Line  of  putt — touching    28  (3) 

Mark — placing-    29  (1) 

Opponent's  ball — 

Displaced  by  player's    32  (2) 

Knocked  into  hole    32  (2) 

To  be  at  rest    30 

Out  of  turn    31  (2) 

Out  of  turn,  match  play  competitions.  1 

Playing  opponent's  ball    20  (1) 

Pointing-  out  line    29  (1) 

Practice  before  competition    4  (2) 

Pressing  with  club   28  (2) 

Resting  against  flag-stick    32  (1) 

Shielding-  ball  from  wind    29  (2) 

Snow — removal  of    28  (2) 

Standing  at  hole    29  (2) 

Striking  fellow-competitor's  ball   13  (2) 

Striking  flag-stick  removed    32  (1) 

Striking  fag-stick    13  (l) 

Stymie  Rule    1 

Touching  line  of  putt    29  (1) 

Wormcasts    28  (2) 

Pushing  ball    5 

Putting,  direction  for   29  (1) 

Referee,  duties  of    35 

Removing  loose  impediments    12  (1) 

Irregular  surface    10 

Obstructions    11 

Rub  of  the  Green    17  (l) 

RUB  OF  THE  GREEN    10  (1) 

Sand,  ball  covered  by    22  (2) 

SCORES,  HOW  KEPT   5  m 

SHELTERING   2  (1) 

Side,  definition  of    (l) 

Sides    1 

SINGLE  COMPETITOR   1(2) 

SINGLE  COMPETITOR  IN  TIES   3 

Single  player    1  (2) 

Snow,  removal  of    28  (2) 

Scraping  ball    5 

Spooning  ball    5 

Stance,  casual  water  interfering    27  (4) 

Stance,  in  hazard    25  (1) 

Stance,  taking   10 

STARTING,  ORDER  OF   1  (3) 

Steps,  removable    25  (3) 

STOPPING  BALL,  ANOTHER  COMPETITOR  10  (1) 

Stopping  ball,  opponent,  etc   18 

Stopping  ball,  player,  etc   19 

Stopping  ball  in  motion   17  d) 

Striking—  K  ' 

Another  competitor   10  (1) 

Ball  twice  ;  14 
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Stroke  Competitions. 
Striking — continued  Rule. 

Flag-stick    13  (1) 

Flag-stick,  removed    32  (1) 

Opponent,   etc   18 

Player,  etc   19 

Stroke,  dell  nit  Ion   of    (13) 

Stroke,  how  made    5 

Stymie  Rule    1 

TEE,  PREPARING  AFTER  LIFTING   11  (1) 

Teeing,  definition  of    (16) 

Teeing-gronnd,  definition  of    (4) 

Ball  moving  off  tee   2  (l) 

Ball  out  of  bounds  from    23  (1) 

Beginning  match    2  (1) 

Honour    2  (2) 

Out  of  turn    2  (1) 

Playing  outside  limits    2  (1) 

Playing  outside  limits    7 

Terms  used  in  game,  definition  of   (21) 

Three-ball  matehes — 

Honour    4 

Lifting  ball    1 

Moved  ball    2 

Out  of  turn    3 

Striking  opponent,  etc   5 

Threesomes,  order  of  play    3 

TIES,  HOW  DECIDED   3 

Through  the  green,  definition  of    (5) 

Role. 

Touching  ball — 

For  identification    9  (1) 

Opponent's  in   searching    22  (3) 

Removing  sand    22  (2) 

Touching  line  of  putt   28  (3) 

Touching  long  grass,  etc   22  (1) 

Umpire,  duties  of    35 

Unplayable  ball    6 

Vehicle,  removal  of    11 

Water — 

Ball  moving  in    26 

Casual    27  (2,  3) 

Casual  interfering  with  stance    27  (4) 

Hazard    27  (1,  5) 

Waiving  penalties    2 

Waiving  Rules    3 

Wind — 

Displacing  ball    17  (3) 

Shielding  ball  from    29  (2) 

Winner    1 

Honour    2  (2) 

Stroke  competitions    1  (1) 

Worm  casts,  putting-green    28  (2) 

Wrong  ball,  opponent's    20  (1) 

Wrong  ball,  outside  match    20  (2) 

WRONG  BALL,  OUTSIDE  MATCH   8  (2,3) 

Wrong  hole,  ball  lying  in   11 

Wrong  information  from  opponent,  etc.  20  (1)  (b) 
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The  subjedt  which  has  been  assigned  me  by 
our  secretary  is  a  very  broad  one,  but  the  phase 
of  public  service  to  which  I  shall  address  myself 
is  service  to  the  state  in  the  effort  to  influence 
or  control  public  policy,  to  influence  or  control 
governmental  action. 

I  suppose  that  the  majority  of  ambitious, 
healthy-minded  young  Americans  wish  to  serve 
their  country  in  some  office.  I  remember  very 
well  not  so  very  long  ago  when  I  was  a  boy 
that  it  was  held  out  to  me  that  I  might  some  day 

*  An  address  delivered  in  Sanders'  Theatre  before  the  students  at 
Harvard  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  Meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  May  9,  1902. 
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be  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I 
should  always  so  conduct  myself  that  when 
that  opportunity  came  I  should  be  fit  to  fill  the 
position. 

There  are  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
public  offices  in  the  United  States,  national, 
state  and  local.  That  is  encouraging  to  the 
boy.  He  may  get  a  chance.  But,  young 
gentlemen,  there  is  a  hundred  million  of  popu- 
lation, and  there  are  not  offices  enough  to  go 
around;  and  then,  too,  of  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  public  offices  there  are  only  a  few 
thousands  of  any  particular  importance  in 
determining  questions  of  public  policy  or  influ- 
encing governmental  aclion.  Only  one  man 
here  and  there  may  be  president,  but  few  may 
become  governors,  and  there  are  still  fewer 
United  States  senators  than  governors;  and, 
if  we  take  a  larger  group  of  public  officials, 
there  are  not  so  many  of  us  after  all  who  can 
expect  to  be  members  of  legislatures  or  even 
of  boards  of  aldermen.  Moreover  there  are 
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some  things  connected  with  the  methods  for 
securing  nominations  to  public  elective  office 
and  of  retaining  public  place  that  are  repug- 
nant to  many  ;  and,  in  spite  of  those  methods, 
or  possibly  because  of  them,  a  political  career 
in  this  country,  if  it  means  continuing  in  public 
elective  office,  is  uncertain  and  insecure.  It 
is  plain  that  most  of  us,  young  gentlemen, 
if  we  wish  to  render  public  service  to  our 
country,  must  find  some  way  of  doing  it 
while  remaining  in  private  station. 

Now,  how  shall  we  do  this?  How  shall 
we  do  it  most  intelligently  ?  Most  effective- 
ly ?  For  do  it  we  must,  and  do  it  every 
young  man  among  you  will,  if  he  is  worthy 
to  live  under  the  flag  of  his  country. 

We  must  remember  that  the  struggle  of 
the  people  to  control  the  government,  to  be 
the  government,  is  the  struggle  toward  de-, 
mocracy.  When  the  public  policy  of  the 
government  shall  be  the  deliberately  formed 
will   of   the   people,  and   when  that  public 


policy  shall  be  enforced  through  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  representative 
democracy  will  have  been  achieved.  If  you 
want  to  serve  your  country  you  must  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  that  democratic  ideal 
You  must  study  your  country's  history  from 
that  point  of  view.  The  struggle  of  the 
people  to  control  the  government  is  the 
political  history  of  our  country.  You  must 
be  on  the  people's  side  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  You  must  have  confidence  and  an 
abiding  trust  in  the  fundamental  honesty  and 
in  the  high  aspirations  of  the  people.  You 
must  want  the  people  to  win.  You  must 
be  willing  to  help  the  people  win.  And, 
with  a  knowledge  and  a  confidence  born 
of  your  study  of  the  political  history  of  your 
country  and  of  the  progress  of  democracy, 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  people  will  win. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  which 
will  equip  an   American   citizen   to   give  to 

his  country  public  service  in  a  private  station. 
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Given  this  sympathy,  given  this  knowledge 
and  confidence  and  this  desire  to  help,  and 
your  opportunities  for  public  service  are  il- 
limitable. 

Young  gentlemen,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  almost  without  exception,  every  im- 
portant step  forward  politically,  whether  in 
policy  or  in  administration,  has  been  taken 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  private  citizen  and 
under  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  which 
he  has  created.  Let  me  give  you  two  or 
three  illustrations,  The  civil  service  reform 
movement — that  movement  which  aims  to 
dignify  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  our 
country,  to  elevate  the  holders  of  positions 
in  the  administrative  service  to  real  freedom, 
to  open  the  opportunity  for  such  service  to 
every  American  citizen  under  fair  conditions 
— owes  its  initiative  and  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess already  won  not  to  any  governmental 
officer,  not  to  any  governor  or  president  or 
senator  or  member  of  the  legislature  or 
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any  board  of  aldermen,  but  to  public-spirited 
private  citizens;  and  the  progress  yet  to  be 
made  and  the  final  victory  when  it  shall 
come,  will  be  due  to  private  citizens  and 
the  public  opinion  they  will  have  created 
and  educated. 

Take  any  of  the  numerous  phases  of  the 
great  electoral  reform  movement,  another 
movement  which  has  its  root  in  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  emancipation  from  political 
tyranny  and  bondage.  Personal  registration, 
an  honest  count  of  the  vote,  a  secret  ballot 
free  from  intimidation  or  bribery,  have  been 
won,  so  far  as  they  have  been  won,  through 
the  intelligent  effort  and  public  spirit  of  private 
citizens  and  the  public  opinion  which  they 
have  created. 

The  campaign  now  going  on  for  free 
undiclated  nominations  to  public  elective 
office,  from  what  source  did  that  spring? 
From  anybody  in  public  office?  It  is,  again, 
the  private  citizen.  What  progress  has  been 
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made  in  this  campaign  anywhere,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  that 
the  private  citizen  has  educated  ?  And  the 
great  political  struggle,  not  yet  begun,  but 
sure  to  come,  in  which  you  young  men,  I 
hope,  will  bear  honorable  part,  for  propor- 
tional representation — which  means  that  the 
members  of  our  legislative  assemblies  should 
cease  to  be  the  produces  of  political  gerry- 
manders and  become  the  representatives  of 
political  policies  fairly  and  freely  competing 
for  control  in  the  conduit  of  the  government 
— when  that  comes,  will  it  be  due  to  the 
initiative  of  any  one  in  public  office  ?  That 
campaign,  too,  will  begin  at  the  initiative  of 
private  citizens  and  the  persistence  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  final  victory,  if  it  ever 
comes,  will  be  due  to  the  public  spirit  of 
private  citizens. 

This  is  the  democratic  way.  Any  other 
way  would  do  us  no  good.  If  we  have 
not  the  vitality,  if  we  have  not  the  energy, 


if  we  have  not  the  patriotism  to  investigate 
these  subjects,  to  initiate  these  movements, 
to  create  the  public  opinion  and  to  keep  up 
the  pressure,  then  we  are  not  fit  to  be  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country. 

The  choice  of  a  field  for  public  service 
by  the  citizen  in  private  station  is  boundless. 
But  why  go  far  to  seek  it?  Why  not  take 
the  home  field?  Why  not  be  a  public  - 
spirited  citizen  in  your  own  town?  Why 
not  do  some  public  service  in  the  town 
and  to  the  town  where  you  live,  even  if 
you  are  not  mayor,  or  director  of  public 
works  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men ?  Here  is  a  field  for  public  service 
right  at  your  very  doors  that  will  give 
abundant  room  for  all    your  energy. 

Do  not  think  that  because  you  do  not 
hold  office  you  cannot  be  of  the  greatest 
public  service  to  your  city.  Here,  too,  the 
struggle  is  to  free  the  people  from  political 
bondage.  Honest,  progressive  and  efficient 
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municipal  government  in  this  country  rests 
upon  the  fundamental  democratic  principle  of 
local  self-government.  Clothe  the  munici- 
pality with  all  necessary  power  to  determine 
and  enforce  its  local  public  policy,  give  it 
adequate  machinery  for  that  purpose,  then 
leave  it  untrammeled  by  outside  interference 
and  unaided  by  outside  assistance.  Leave 
it  alone ;  let  it  work  out  its  own  problem. 
This  is  true  democracy.  A  superimposed 
government  is  not  a  democratic  government. 
The  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  town 
toward  democracy — to  control  the  local 
affairs  of  their  own  town — is  the  mainspring 
of  the  campaign  for  municipal  betterment  in 
this  country. 

You  can  help  in  this  municipal  bet- 
terment campaign.  You  can  help  in  a 
thousand  ways.  You  can  help  create  or 
sustain  a  local  organization  that  will  labor  to 
have    the    fundamental   principles  of  honest, 

efficient,    progressive,    municipal  government 
1 1 


embodied  in  law  and  realized  in  practice. 
That  is  one  thing  you  can  do.  You  can 
join  with  others  in  watching  the  state  legis- 
lature, which  is  constantly  interfering  with 
the  fundamental  rights  of  your  town.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  in  public  office  to 
keep  your  eyes  open,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  evils  of  legislative 
encroachment.  New  York  City's  water  sys- 
tem was  saved  by  its  private  citizens  from 
the  grasp  of  the  public  plunderer;  New  York 
City's  streets  have  been  saved  again  and 
again  by  the  public  spirit  of  private  citizens 
and  their  watchfulness.  If  there  were  time 
I  could  give  you  scores  of  illustrations  from 
the  history  of  New  York  City.  Only  this 
last  summer  a  blunder  of  its  present  administra- 
tion came  very  near  sacrificing  some  of  the 
most  important  and  fundamental  franchises 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
Who  discovered  it  ?  The  watchful  public - 
spirited  private  citizens  who  called  it  to  the 
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public  attention,  whereupon  the  city  adminis- 
tration publicly  acknowledged  its  mistake  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  public -spirited 
citizens  in  having  the  mistake  remedied. 

You  can  find  ample  scope  and  outlet  for 
your  energies  in  your  city,  whatever  phase 
of  public  service  appeals  to  you.  Are  you 
interested  in  education  ?  Think  what  a 
wide  range  for  fruitful  endeavor  there  is  in 
the  educational  field  in  our  cities.  Are  you 
interesled  in  any  phase  of  the  many-sided 
liquor  question  ?  Are  you  interested  in  the 
tenement  house  question  ?  In  the  problems 
that  come  from  the  unsanitary  and  immoral 
crowding  of  the  poorer  classes  ?  In  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  subordinate 
magistrates'  courts  where  the  poor  get  their 
idea  of  American  justice  ?  Would  you 
abate  the  sweat-shop  evil  ?  Are  you  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  political  and 
economic  importance  of  our  public  service 
corporations  ?  One  might  go  on  and 
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on.  The  field  is  simply  boundless  for  the 
intelligent  and  effedive  public  service  of  the 
citizen  in  private  station. 

It  is  the  public-spirited  private  citizen  who 
diagnoses  the  evil,  discovers  the  remedy  and 
arouses  the  public  opinion  which  compels  its 
application.  This  is  the  democratic  way. 
In  a  democratic  state  it  is  not  the  govern- 
ment which  creates  public  opinion  but  public 
opinion  which  creates  the  government,  and 
it  is  the  public  spirited  citizen  in  private 
station  who  forms  and  educates  the  public 
opinion  that  controls  the  government.  Never 
forget,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  are  citizens 
of  a  state  struggling  to  realize  the  demo- 
cratic  ideal. 
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St.  Louis* 

YOU  have  heard  to-night  the  reports  of  the 
several  committees  of  the  League  and 
the  annual  address  of  the  President.  In 
all  of  them  you  no  doubt  have  recognized  the 
object  for  which  the  League  is  organized, 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  remedies  for 
existing  civic  ills  and  for  making  our  civic  life 
healthier  and  more  comfortable — a  sort  of  self- 
constituted  physician  devoting  itself  to  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  an  aggravated  case,  with  a  view  to 
administering  a  treatment  which  will  at  least 
check  the  spread  of  the  irritation.    Nor  is  this 
organization  the  only  one  engaged  in  this  work. 
The  large  number  of  local  associations  all  over 
the  city  with  purposes  similar  to  our  own,  but 
local  in  extent,  indicates  a  widespread  feeling 
that  somehow  municipal  conditions  can  and 
should  be  improved.    But  the  tendency  all  the 
time,  is  to  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
particular  defect  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
that  we  often  forget  to  probe  deeper  for  the 

*This  address  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis  in  1907. 


underlying  cause  of  all  these  defects  and  keep 
that  cause  prominently  in  view,  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  the  specific  defect. 

The  Secretary,  however,  acting  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  for  all  committees  is  forced  by  the 
nature  of  his  position  to  go  behind  the  particular 
defects  pointed  out  by  this 


The  Underlying       an(j    tnat    committee  and 
Cause  of  Bad  .  .  . 

Civic  Conditions     determine  in  his  own  mind, 

  at  least,  what  is  the  source 

from  which  all  of  these  civic  ills  and  irregulari- 
ties spring.  I  have  spent  two  years  working 
over  the  problems  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  various  committees  and  at  every  step  I 
have  asked  the  question,  what  is  back  of  this 
specific  problem  which  relates  it,  in  origin,  to  all 
the  others  ?  The  more  I  have  studied  the  situ- 
ation, the  more  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  cause  can  be  expressed  in  the  two 
words  Civic  Philistinism. 

By  the  term,  1  mean,  low  civic  ideals — an 
undeveloped  civic  spirit ;  the  same  spirit  which 
possessed  the  Philistines  when  they  filled  up  the 
wells  which  Abraham  had 
dug  because  they  envied 
his  prosperity,  and  which 
they  claimed  as  their  own 


Low 
Civic  Ideals 


when  Isaac  dug  them  again  and  found  them  to 
be  wells  of  springing  water ;   the  spirit  which 
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leads  your  real  estate  men  to  multiply  the  real 
value  of  a  piece  of  property  by  five  when  they 
get  an  inkling  that  the  city  needs  it  for  public 
use;  the  spirit  which  impels  your  bankers  to 
protest  against  a  fair  and  equitable  assessment 
of  taxes  because  it  means  decrease  in  the  divi- 
dends at  the  close  of  the  year;  the  spirit  by 
which  a  manufacturer  justifies  his  failure  to 
abate  the  smoke  nuisance  in  his  plant  because 
coal  is  temporarily  cheaper  than  a  smoke-con- 
suming device;    the  spirit  which  leads  your 
newly  elected  officials  to  state  publicly  that  men 
will  be  appointed  to  serve  the  city  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  political  preferment  and  in  payment 
of  political  debts  ;  the  spirit  which  leads  railroad 
officials  to  oppose  at  every  turn  the  insistent 
demands  of  safety  for  the  removal  of  grade 
crossings  because  of  the  cost ;  the  spirit  which 
leads  prominent  citizens  to  protect  the  corporate 
criminal  because  he  belongs  to  the  same  busi- 
ness and  social  set.    In  brief,  the  spirit  which 
dethrones  community  welfare  and  places  indi- 
vidual interests  foremost — a  superabundance  of 
individualism  and  an  absence  of  civic  or  com- 
munity spirit. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  You  are 
acquainted  with  it.  No  doubt  most  of  us  have 
been  conscious  of  its  influence  within  ourselves 
at  times.      In  fact,  its  manifestations  are  so 
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constant  in  ourselves,  and  especially  so  in  our 
neighbors,  that  we  become  accustomed  to  it 
and  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Often 
times  we  actually  become 
unconscious  of  its  existence 
as  a  controlling  force  in  our 
actions  and  assume  to  our- 
selves the  credit  of  having  acted  patriotically  in 
opposing  or  supporting  certain  public  policies, 
while  if  we  had  gone  to  the  basis  of  that  action 
we  should  have  found  our  conduct  determined 
by  business,  political  or  social  self-interest.  Now 
it  matters  not  what  form  this  spirit  takes — it  may 
be  opposition  to  the  community  welfare  because 
business  will  suffer — it  may  be  due  to  family 
and  social  relations — it  may  be  a  desire  to  retain 
political  position — -whatever  form  it  takes  it 
means  the  same,  Civic  Philistinism. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Chicago,  when  he  attempted  to 
assert  the  city's  rights  to  the  streets,  found  this 
spirit  so  prevalent  in  high  places  that  he  threw  up 
his  hands  in  despair  and  turned  socialist.  Mayor 
Weaver  of  Philadelphia  found  it  so  powerful 
that  he  surrendered  himself  after  the  first  spasm 
of  reform.  The  better  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are 
finding  it  so  securely  intrenched  that  they  have 
little  hopes  of  defeating  the  gang  at  the  next 
election,  and  San  Francisco  was  unable  to  shake 
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Civic 
Philistinism 
Widespread 


or  burn  it  out  of  the  body  politic.  Civic  organ- 
izations run  against  it  at  every  turn,  even  when 
their  efforts  are  purely  constructive.  It  is  every- 
where and  all  pervasive.  Can  it  be  eliminated, 
and  if  so,  why  does  not  an  organization  of  this 
kind  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
instead  of  appointing  committees  to  lop  off  here 
and  there  a  few  branches  and  accomplish  only 
partial  results  ? 

Yes,  it  can  be  eliminated,  but  not  in  a  day 
or  a  year.  In  this  country  we  have  long  sought 
to  overcome  this  spirit  of  Philistinism  by  the 
  short  cut  of  legislation. 

Legislation  and        \Y/e    have    fiHgj  volumes 
Civic  .  .  . 

Philistinism        upon  volumes  with  statutes 

 and  ordinances.  We  have 

piled  our  shelves  high  with  court  decisions.  But 
legislation  and  court  decisions  will  not  avail  in 
the  presence  of  a  low-toned  civic  spirit.  We 
can  make  lobbying  a  crime  yet  lobbying  will 
go  on.  We  can  by  legislation  and  judicial  de- 
cision, declare  dense  smoke  a  nuisance,  yet 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  discharge  it  into 
the  open  air.  We  can,  by  law,  require  vehicles 
to  have  wide  tires,  but  they  will  still  continue  to 
cut  up  the  pavement  with  narrow  ones.  While 
men  have  no  higher  sense  of  community  interests, 
while  disobedience  of  law  is  not  felt  to  be  a 
disgrace,  while  men  are  not  ashamed  to  use  the 


public  welfare  as  a  screen  for  private  ends,  new 
fresh  schemes  of  legislation  will  not  make  the 
city  and  state  what  we  would  have  them  be. 

President  Roosevelt  expressed  it  in  his  Bos- 
ton speech  of  1902,  when  he  said:  "I  care 
not  how  good  its  laws;  I  care  not  what  mar- 
vellous mechanism  its  constitution  may  embody  ; 
back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the  administration, 
back  of  the  system  of  government  lies  the 
average  manhood  of  our  people — and  in  the 
long  run  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down 
accordingly  as  the  average  standard  of  our  citizen- 
ship does  or  does  not  wax  in  growth  and  grace." 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  laws  on  these 
subjects  are  not  desirable.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  laws  without  public  senti- 
ment back  of  them  are  only  half  laws.  We 
can,  at  best,  by  legislation  establish  only  the 
rough  boundaries  of  morality,  the  over  passing 
of  which  means  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
law.  What  we  need  is  a  new  spirit  which 
will  make  disobedience  of  these  laws  as  odious 
as  house-breaking  or  safe-blowing.  No  !  Civic 
Philistinism  cannot  be  eliminated  by  legislation. 
If  it  could  be  we  would  have  had  it  buried 
long  ago  under  the  mere  quantity  and  weight 
of  statutes  and  ordinances.  Civic  Philistinism 
can  be  eliminated  in  one  way  only,  and  that 
is  by  the  slow  process  of  gradually  building  up 
8 
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about  it  a  healthy  and  vigorous  civic  spirit 
which  of  itself  will  kill  every  germ  of  these  low- 
toned  civic  ideals. 

That  is  why  I  advocated  last  year  the  inau- 
guration of  a  lecture  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  lecture  centers  in  different  sections  of 
the  city  where  better  civic 
conditions  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  presented — hot- 
houses,  in   other  words, 


The  Cure 


where  higher  ideals  could  be  nurtured  and  de 
veloped,    That  is  why  I  am  going  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Executive  Board  this  year  in  some 
form  the  opening  of  a  hall  or  large  room  where 
meetings  of  this  and  other  civic  organizations 
can  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  civic  prob- 
lems—a forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas— a 
common  meeting  place  for  those  interested  in 
municipal  improvements.  Other  cities  are  doing 
this.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  have  their  City  Clubs,  semi-social 
clubs,  where  frequent  open  meetings  are  ad- 
dressed by  men  of  national  and  local  promi- 
nence.   These  discussions  are  taken  up  by  the 
local  newspapers  and  commented  upon.  The 
ideals  there  set  forth  are  gradually  disseminated 
among  the  people,  take  root,  grow  and  finally 
become  a  permanent  force  in  the  community. 
The  power  of  a  Faneuil  Hall  or  a  Forum  in  the 
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molding  of  right  ideals  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, especially  in  these  days  of  readjust- 
ment of  so  many  of  our  commercial,  political, 
and  social  working  principles. 

The  League  has  this  same  purpose  in  mind 
in  issuing  reports  on  various  subjects.  These 
reports  contain  the  most  advanced  views  for  the 
solution  of  the  particular  problem  discussed. 
They  are  taken  up  in  the  press — they  are 
talked  about  by  a  few  interested  people — they 
spread,  fertilize  and  become  well  established 
convictions.    What  does  it  matter  if  we  fail  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  smoke  ordinance  this 
session  or  next  ?    Ultimately  public  opinion  is 
going  to  be  powerful  enough  to  force  the 
abatement  of  this  nuisance.   What  did  it  matter 
that  we  at  first  failed  to  secure  a  favorable  vote 
on  a  Kingshighway  ?    It  was  bound  to  come 
in  time.    We  have  spent  $2,000  this  year  on 
a  City  Plan  Report.    If  we  were  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  report  alone  it  would  justify  the 
expense.    The  ideals  there  set  forth  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  expand — maybe  not  along 
lines  that  we  have  laid  down — probably  along 
better — but  the  dominant  idea  of  a  more  com- 
fortable and  attractive  city  will  remain  upper- 
most until  it  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 
Ideals  are,  after  all,  the  effective  forces  in  a 
community's  movements,  and  the  sooner  they 
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are  freed  from  the  blight  of  philistinism  the 
sooner  will  our  democratic  form  of  government 
justify  its  existence,  and  our  cities  become  some- 
thing other  than  the  one  luminous  example  of 
the  failure  of  democratic  institutions. 

Again,  the  question  is  asked,  if  ideals  are  the 
things  we  are  striving  after,  then  why  not  devote 
the  entire  energy  of  the  organization  to  advo- 
cating by  means  of  the  forums  and  the  press 
these  higher  civic  ideals  ?    Simply  because  these 
influences  can  be  made  more  effective  by  assist- 
ance horn  another  source.     Ink  and  oratory 
are  powerful  forces,  but  they  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  example.     Ink,  oratory  and 
example  supply  an  irresistible  force  against  Civic 
Philistinism.    The  most  powerful  argument  m 
favor  of  playgrounds  has  been  the  tact  that  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women  actually  put  six  or  seven  play- 
grounds into  operation,  secured  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  and  convinced  the  public  by  ex- 
ample that  they  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  and  vigorous  citizenship.  The 
one  main  argument  in  favor  of  Kingshighway  is 
the  fact  that  other  cities  have  long  since  estab- 
lished extensive  boulevard  systems.    Ideals  in 
the  concrete  are  always  more  forcible  than 
ideals  in  the  abstract.     A  boulevard  over 
which  you  can  drive  and  enjoy  the  grass  and 


trees  does  more  to  eliminate  Civic  Philistinism 
than  volumes  of  plans  and  specifications.  A 
group  of  stately  public  buildings  will  create 
more  true  civic  spirit  than  years  of  agitation. 
Clean  streets  and  a  clear  sky  will  develop  more 
good  citizenship  than  all  the  moral  dissertations. 
Why  ?    Because  the  people  actually  partake  of 
the  advantages  which  these 
improved  conditions  bring 
and  they  feel  the  pleasure 
which  a  stately  building,  or 
a  wide  and  comfortable  thoroughfare  provides. 
No  department  of  government  in  this  city  to-day 
is  doing  more  toward  the  development  of  a 
high  public  spirit  than  your  school  board  in  the 
erection  of  stately,   artistic  and  commodious 
school  buildings— for  educational  purposes,  yet 
educative  in  themselves— places  for  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship,  yet  creators  in  them- 
selves of  that  citizenship. 

People  grow  to  love  that  which  gives  them 
pleasure  or  affords  them  protection.  The  colo- 
nists that  went  out  from  the  ancient  Greek 
cities  of  Athens  and  Corinth  and  established 
new  settlements  in  far  away  Italy  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  carried  with  them  the 
altar  fires  from  the  temples  of  the  Gods  as 
indicative  of  their  attachment  and  devotion  to 
the  mother  city.    What  was  the  source  of  this 
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pride  and  devotion  ?    The  fact  that  the  mother 
city  not  only  guaranteed  them  protection,  but 
furnished  them  with  pleasant  memories  of  her 
temples,  her  theatres  and  her  culture.  The 
same  principle  holds  true  of  a  modern  city 
Citizens  become  devoted  to  the  city  which 
ministers  to  their  safety,  comfort  and  pleasure 
They  love  the  city  which  permits  them  to  look 
upon  splendid  institutions,  visit  beautiful  parks 
and  spacious  museums  or  drive  over  tree-lined 
boulevards.     Hegel  says,  "Council  chambers 
must  be  prepared  for  the  senate  of  a  state  before 
its  national  achievement  can  be  painted  on  the 
walls."    So  with  a  city-it  must  be  made  com- 
fortable and  attractive  before  its  achievements 
are  fully  appreciated  by  its  people  or  even 
worthy  of  that  appreciation. 

We  cannot  hope  for  a  public  opinion  which 
will  insist  upon  the  things  of  the  spirit  in  munic- 
ipal affairs  until  we  remove  some  of  the  sordid 
materialism  of  city  life  which  fosters  low  civic 
ideals.    The  man  who  looks  upon  dark  and 
dirty  walls  and  windows  all  day  long,  and  then 
on  his  way  home  or  during  his  leisure  hours 
upon  leaden  skies  heavy  with  smoke,  trees  and 
plants  stunted  by  sulphur  fumes,  streets  lined 
with  ugly  bill-boards  or  interminable  walls  of 
brick  and  stone,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  civic  spirit.    It  is  an  effort  if  he  is  able  to 
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muster  any  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
can  ride  daily  to  his  work  along  clean  and 
well-paved  streets,  past  frequent  small  parks 
and  open  spaces  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
appropriate  statuary,  point  out  to  his  friends 
stately  public  buildings  and  institutions  housing 
a  city  government  which  is  honest,  intelligent 
and  efficient,  that  man  is  going  to  be  devoted 
to  that  city's  welfare.  He  is  going  to  praise  its 
greatness  at  every  opportunity,  and  he  is  going 
to  inspire  others  with  a  like  confidence  in  its 
future.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  spirit  Civic 
Philistinism  finds  no  companionship. 

The  creation  of  such  a  spirit  should  be  the 
goal  of  all  good  government ;  it  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  this  organization,  and  we  need  at  all 
times  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  lose  sight  of 
the  ultimate  in  the  immediate. 
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"Have  you  ever  noticed  a  cow -path  in  tie 
country  f  It  is  always  graceful.' ' 


How  to  Lay  Out 
a  City 


BY 

ANNETTE  McCREA 


(The  letter  printed  on  the  following  pages  was 
not  written  for  publication,  but  simply  in  the  course 
of  the  many  replies  to  earnest  inquiries  being  con- 
stantly made  by  our  officers  or  by  some  one  of  our 
fifteen  "Department  Vice-Presidents.) 


American  Civic  Association 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


Letter  from  the  American 
Civic  Association  in  Reply 
to  an  Inquiry  from  Alabama 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Elliott,  Jr. 

818  Forrest  Ave.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  post  office  authorities,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  opening  it  and  answering  it 
because  I  felt  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
I  am  forwarding  your  letter,  however,  to 
Mr.  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation, North  American  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  the  headquarters,  and  he 
no  doubt  will  answer  it  more  fully  than  I 
am  able  to.  I  am  sending  him  also  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  I  am  writing  you. 

I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  have  a 
personal  interview  at  this  time  with  your 
Street  Commissioner,  or  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  sidewalk  arrangements,  but 
most  earnestly  I  plead  for  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  picturesqueness  of  your  town. 
Do  not  allow  the  idea  of  the  City  Engineers 
to  imperil  this.  With  all  due  respect  to 
engineers,  they  are  straight -line  people, 


and   as  a  class  have  very  little  natural 
appreciation  for  the  artistic.    The  fact  is, 
many  towns  are  situated  where  checker- 
board streets  are  seemingly  a  necessity ;  but, 
where  you  have  been  so  blessed  as  to  have 
your  streets  laid  out  on  graceful  lines,  pre- 
serving the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the 
situation,  I  would  fight  to  the  death  before 
I  would  allow  the  situation  to  be  changed, 
were  I  a  resident.    I  think  that  the  town 
should  rise  up  against  this  most  actively. 
I  would  even  make  a  political  issue  rather 
than  I  would  have  the  street  trees  cut 
down.  In  many  towns,  I  have  known  them 
to    build   sidewalks  around  trees  rather 
then  sacrifice  them.    I  have  been  called  in 
as  a  specialist  to  put  the  valuation  on  trees 
that  had  been  cut  down  or  mutilated,  and 
I  have  always  found  it  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  put  any  limit  to  the  value  of  a 
full-grown  tree  which  takes  years  and  years 
to  grow.    There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
considered,  the  health  and  happiness,  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  that  are  influ- 
enced by  these  things,  all  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. They  must  have  forgotten  that  these 
winding  streets  and  beautiful  trees  are  a 
legacy  which  belongs  not  to  them,  not  even 
to  the  people  who  are  living  there  now, 


but  to  their  children  and  children 's  children , 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  sacrifice 
them  to  an  individual  opinion.  Were  I 
going  to  lay  out  a  town,  I  would  rather  trust 
a  cow  to  make  up  the  graceful  lines  than  most 
of  the  engineers.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a 
cow -path  in  the  country?  It  is  always 
graceful. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
get  advice  in  regard  to  various  subjects 
along  the  lines  which  you  are  working,  I 
would  say  that  if  your  organization  will  join 
the  American  Civic  Association  by  affili- 
ation, it  will  cost  you  $5.00  a  year,  and 
you  will  receive  all  of  their  literature  and 
will  be  free  to  call  on  any  of  the  officers  at 
any  time  on  any  subject,  which  will  in  turn 
be  referred  to  specialists  along  the  various 
lines. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  interests  along 
the  lines  of  civic  beauty  have  awakened  in 
the  South,  and  you  have  my  heartiest 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  for  your  success. 

Any  time  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you 
in  any  way,  command  me. 
L-         Yours  truly, 

ANNETTE  McCREA 

Landscape  Architect 


Vice-President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Department 
■American  Civic  dissociation 


(From  the  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor) 


SENATOR  PENROSE 

Labor's  Cause  never  had  a  better  Champion  nor 
a  more  devoted  Frhnd  in  the  Legislative 
Halls  of  either  State  or  Nation  tran 
Senator  Boies  Penrose 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  LOVED  FOR  THE 
WORK  HE  HAS  DONE 

Born  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  No- 
vember, i860,  twenty-four  years  thereafter  al- 
most to  a  day,  Boies  Penrose  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in 
which  body  he  served  either  as  a  member  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate  until  elected  to 
represent  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1897,  and  re- 
elected in  1903. 

His  record  outside  of  that  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor,  is  left  for  other  pens  to 
chronicle.  It  is  what  he  has  done  for  the  men 
and  women  who  work,  how  he  has  treated 
the  common  people,  not  merely  those  of  his 
own  State  (who  owe  him  undivided  support), 
but  of  the  entire  country,  in  which  we  are 
interested  and  of  which  we  now  write. 

As  workingmen,  we  know  that  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  in  daily  press  reports  cov- 
ering the  record  of  public  men,  for  the  reason 
that  they  usually  represent  a  clan  or  faction 
of  the  "outs,"  who  will,  in  order  to  benefit 
their  side  and  secure  offices,  report  conditions 
regardless  of  facts.  That  no  member  of  or- 
ganized labor,  nor  those  workers  throughout 
the  country  who  are  looking  for  better  con- 
ditions through  legislation,  need  be  deceived 
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or  induced  to  vote  in  the  coming  election 
against  the  Penrose  ticket,  we  give  herewith 
his  labor  record,  taken  from  Government  fe- 
ports,  so  that  no  man  can  truthfully  refute 
them. 

Senator  Penrose  had  just  passed  his  24th 
birthday  when  called  upon  to  sit  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  session  of  1885. 
The  labor  movement  at  that  time  had  not 
grown  into  such  large  proportions  as  to  call 
for  special  attention  from  its  workers,  and 
those  bills  coming  up  for  consideration  were 
not  pushed  with  the  same  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm by  labor  representatives  as  are  labor 
measures  of  the  present  day.  These  facts  did 
not  affect  Senator  Penrose,  however,  for  he 
worked  .as  manfully  for  the  success  of  all 
measures  introduced  by  himself  and  others  in 
the  interest  of  labor  as  though  he  were  being 
continually  importuned  to  do  so. 

STATE  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Bills  enabling  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
to  recover  possession  of  their  commissions, 
discharges,  etc. ;  compelling  the  commissioners 
of  townships,  wards  and  counties  to  look 
after,  bury  and  provide  headstones  for  the 
bodies  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  or  marines;  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  _  destitute  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and 
sailors  into  the  orphan  school ;  to  secure  for 
all  men  in  or  about  the  coal  mines  and  iron 
and  steel  mills  regular  stated  pay  days  for 
work  performed,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States ;  to  authorize  soldiers  of  sailors 
to  bring  suit  against  any  county  to  recover 
money  to  which  they  may  have  become  en- 
titled by  reason  of  being  accredited  to  such 
county;  to  prevent  and  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  home  for 
disabled    soldiers    and   sailors;    to  provide 
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punishment  for  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs;  to  give  to  laborers  in  the  timber  and 
lumber  work  the  first  lien  on  material  for 
their  wages;  to  prevent  traffic  in  adulterated, 
impure  and  unwholesome  milk;  to  establish 
State  hospitals  for  persons  injured  in  the 
bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  coal  regions ; 
directing  cities  and  boroughs  to  provide  for 
the  injured  firemen,  policemen  and  other  em- 
ployees ;  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  or  about  the  anthracite  coal 
mines ;  to  punish  officer's  or  other  persons 
for  embezzling  the  funds  of  unincorporated 
societies ;  to  remove  the  conspiracy  clause  and 
prohibit  the  prosecution  of  workingmen 
under  the  criminal  laws  of  1872  (Mr.  Penrose 
made  an  heroic  effort  to  have  this  bill  placed 
on  the  calendar,  but  was  finally  out  voted)  ;  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, productive  and  distributive,  by  far- 
mers and  mechanics ;  to  provide  for  the  semi- 
monthly payment  of  wages ;  providing  that 
mechanics  and  laborers  may  have  a  lien  on 
leasehold  estates  and  property  for  their  wages; 
to  secure  to  laborers  the  benefit  of  exemp- 
tion laws  and  preventing  claim  agents  from 
enforcing  their  claims  for  collection;  to  pro- 
tect farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
against  the  loss  of  baskets  and  other  pack- 
ages; providing  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  during  their  attendance 
at  sessions  of  the  county  institutes  and  for 
legal  holidays:  giving  preference  of  appoint- 
ment of  employment  to  all  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors  and  marines ;  author- 
izing the  chartering  of  workmen's  associations 
and  providing  punishment  for  the  fraudulent 
appropriation  or  use  of  their  funds  or  pro- 
perty; creating  a  liability  law  for  the  benefit 
of  workingmen  in  or  around  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  and  collieries  and  providing  com- 
pensation for  injuries  received;    to  prevent 
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the  employment  of  incompetent  persons  in  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania;  to  protect  the  life 
and  limb  of  persons  employed  on  construction 
of  new  buildings;  to  provide  for  trade  marks, 
labels,  stamps  and  symbols  of  both  incor- 
porated and  unincorporated  unions  of  work- 
ingmen ;  for  making  Labor  Day  a  legal  holi- 
day :  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  women  and 
children  in  manufacturing  establishments; 
creating  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  convict  labor  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  legitimate  industries;  reg- 
ulating the  laws  of  employment  of  children; 
fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  protecting  mo- 
tormen  on  electric  railways;  to  afford  better 
protection  of  those  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  laundries,  etc.,  and  ap- 
pointing inspectors;  to  raise  the  age  limit 
when  children  can  be  employed  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  years;  providing  for  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes;  to  improve  the  mining 
laws ;  to  relieve  workingmen  from  prosecu- 
tion for  conspiracy  under  the  criminal  laws; 
to  prohibit  that  curse  to  the  workingmen— 
company  stores;  for  an  eight-hour  work-day 
on  public  institutions;  to  protect  miners  in 
the  weighing  of  coal;  to  prohibit  dockage;  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in 
and  about  the  coal  mines;  to  better  protect 
the  wages  of  working  people— men  and 
women;  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  adulterated  drugs ;  to  prohibit  the  adultera- 
tion of  vinegar;  for  saving  the  property  of 
soldiers  or  sailors  or  their  widows  from  ex- 
ecution for  debt  if  such  property  was  pur- 
chased out  of  pension  money;  permitting  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  peddling  without  the  payment  of 
a  license  fee. 

This  is  his  labor  record  while  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature— a  record  that 
can  not  be  taken  from  him  or  successfully 
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assailed,  even  by  his  enemies,  -  for  he  has 
proven,  without  a  question  of  doubt,  that  he 
is  the  friend  of  man  and  not  the  champion 
of  a  class.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the  high 
office  of  United  States  Senator  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  an  ex- 
perience gained  from  duty  well  done— an  ex- 
perience that  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  workingmen  and  women  of  this 
country. 

On  entering  the  Senate  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  member  of  a  number  of  most  im- 
portant committees,  among  them  being  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Immigration  and  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  all  of  which  had  to 
do,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  most  impor- 
tant labor  matters. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

Almost,  if  not  the  first  matter  of  import- 
ance which  he  was  called  upon  to  consider 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  an 
Industrial  Commission  to  investigate  and  re- 
port, and,  among  other  things,  compel 
stock  corporations  to  make  full  reports  of 
their  organization  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors; and  failing  to  do  so  to  be  held  as 
false  and  illegal;  the  affairs  of  industrial  cor- 
porations carried  on  without,  being  a  detri- 
ment to  public  interest;  to  require  trusts- 
so-called — to  publish  annually  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  showing  profit  and  loss  under 
oath,  for  government  inspection,  tha<t  both 
business  and  working  men  may  be  protected. 
These,  with  many  other  reasons,  were  given 
for  the  creation  of  this  Commission.  Senator 
Penrose  was  selected  to  report  favorably  for 
the  Committee,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
securing  its  passage,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  represent  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission was  in  legal  existence  about  three 
years  and  made  a  favorable  report  covering 


its  investigations  that  are  now,  and  will  be 
considered  text-books  and  books  of  reference 
for  legislators,  students,  business  men  and 
those  who  represent  labor  organizations  for 
all  time.  Certainly  no  better  report  for 
the  working  men  and  women  evef  emanated 
from  any  previous  Commission.  It  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  efforts  and  ability  of 
Senator  Penrose  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
to  any  other  one  man  in  the  United  States. 

To  cover  in  detail  the  good  work  he  has  ac- 
complished in  behalf  of  the  common  people 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  devote 
to  it  no  matter  how  much  we  may  desire  to 
see  it  in  print.  His  record  since  1897  as  a 
National  legislator  has  been  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  working  and  laboring  for  the  man 
and  woman  who  toil  and  who  have  but  few 
people  in  high  offices  to  speak  for  them. 

Bills  in  the  interest  of  labor  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  when  introduced  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  no 
matter  how  meritorious  they  may  be  they  do 
not  come  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
unless  reported  from  committee  which  shows 
very  fully  the  great  power  wielded  over  legis- 
lation by  the  various  committees. 

PURE  FOOD. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  one  State  in  our  union 
of  States  that  systematically  and  honestly  is 
looking  after  the  health  of  its  people  in  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure 
and  adulterated  food  and  drugs  within  its 
bordefs.  When  the  bill,  Senate  88,  the  now 
famous  Pure  Food  Law,  was  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  supported  and  urged  to  passage 
by  the  organized  workmen  of  the  country  and 
opposed  by  the  great  food  and  drug  manufac- 
turers who  were  growing  rich  on  the  poison- 
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ous  materials  they  were  selling  to  the  people 
as  food.  These  men,  with  a  paid  lobby  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation,  were  endeavoring,  by 
ways  that  were  dark,  to  prevent  its  passage 
so  that  their  nefarious  business  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  Senator  Penrose  was,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  helping  to  pass  this  bill  and  to 
drive  the  "hold  up  men"  who  were  lobbying 
m  its  interest  in  disgrace  out  of  the  City  of 
Washington.  The  record  of  criminal  convic- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  now  most 
meritorious  law  shows  the  importance  of  its 
enactment  in  saving  the  people  from  the  slow 
death  to  which  they  were  being  subjected  by 
unscrupulous  manufacturers. 

THE  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  labor  needed 
Congressional  friends  and  trained  legislators 
at  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  it  was  when  this 
bill,  the  employers'  liability,  was  under  con- 
sideration. We  all  know  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  great  railroad  corporations 
in  preventing  legislation  intended  to  benefit 
the  people.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workingmen  engaged  by  these  corporations 
and  put  to  work  in  the  most  hazardous  occu- 
pations needed  legislation  that  would  hold 
these  corporations  liable  for  their  carelessness 
and  negligence  in  killing  and  maiming  em- 
ployees, with  no  apparent  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent it  or  with  the  idea  that  human  life,  when 
it  was  simply  a  workman,  was  of  no  value. 

During  all  the  time  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  Senator  Penrose 
was  working  diligently  and  earnestly  in  its 
interest,  advising  with  friends  of  the  bill  and 
in  fact,  doing  everything  possible  for  its  pas- 
sage. There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
United  States  Court  will  have  difficulty  in 
finding  a  flaw  of  sufficient  size  in  the  new  bill 
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that  has  just  received  the  approval  of  the 
President  to  warrant  it  in  declaring  it  un- 
constitutional. If  it  does,  we  want  Penrose 
in  the  next  session  to  help  overcome  such  ob- 
jections in  the  passage  of  another. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

The  fight  to  establish  a  Child  Labor  Law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  gone  on  for 
years.  Senator  Penrose  has  repeatedly  re- 
ported, from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  a  Child  Labor  Bill,  which  would  meet 
all  requirements,  but  the  advocates  of  child 
labor  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  not  confined  to  one  party, 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  strong 
enough  to  ovefcome  the  friends  of  the  bill  and 
to  defeat  it.  Penrose  and  his  colleagues  are 
rapidly  educating  this  element  to  the  right 
way  of  thinking,  however,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  will  have,  through  this  influ- 
ence, a  law  that  will  prohibit  the  avaricious, 
grasping  employers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  of  the  Territories  from  coining  the 
young  blood  of  little  children  into  dollars  and 
cents. 

THAT  SIXTEEN-HOUR  LAW. 

Which  prohibits  the  railroad  corporations 
from  working  any  person  or  persons  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  trains  for  a 
longer  period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours 
at  any  time  without  giving  him  at  least  ten 
hours'  rest,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  hu- 
mane law  ever  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
of  this  country  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
Senator  Penrose  was  a  potent  factor  in  help- 
ing to  pass  it,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  laws.  It  is  authoratively  recorded  on  page 
9269  of  the  Congressional  Record  that  fully 
50,000  people  are  killed  or  injured  on  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  every  year.  Think  of 
this  useless   waste  of  human  life  and  then 
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figure  the  size  of  the  heart  of  the  manager 
of  any  railroad  corporation  who  would  oppose 
so  necessary  and  important  a  law,  yet  many 
of  them  did  so.  When  the  bill  finally  passed 
the  Senate  and  House,  Senator  Penrose  was 
assigned  as  one  of  the  conferees  to  look  after 
it  so  that  none  of  its  important  provisions 
would  be  eliminated.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  the 
men  who  had  a  hand  in  its  passage. 

POSTAL  CLERKS  AND  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

With  the  multitudinous  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  Senator  Penrose,  the 
amount  of  good  work  he  is  capable  of  doing, 
is  remarkable.  The  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  intricate  and  difficult  matters  connected 
with  that  Committee  are  more  than  should  be 
crowded  upon  any  one  man  without  assigning 
him  to  other  Committee  duty.  That  he  does 
his  work  well  and  satisfactorily  can  be  judged 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  labor 
matters,  from  the  way  he  has  benefited  the 
postal  clerks  and  letter  carriers  by  increasing 
their  wages  and  providing  for  promotions', 
thus  doing  away  with  favoritism.  By  this 
bettering  of  their  general  condition,  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  all  other  matters  com- 
ing under  his  supervision  or  direction  receive 
proper  consideration. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  post-office  clerks  and 
carriers  have  been  badly  treated,  much  more 
so  than  employees  in  other  Departments.  They 
are  prohibited  by  "fool  rules"  from  soliciting 
the  friendly  assistance  of  members  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  help  better  their 
condition.  They  must  pass  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination that  would  qualify  them  to  man- 
age a  railroad  corporation  or  run  a  national 
bank  in  order  to  get  into  the  service  for  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  are  then  denied 
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the  right  to  seek  a  promotion  or  an  Increase 
of  wages.  This  unjust  method  of  treating 
employees  had  but  a  passing  nod  from  Com- 
mitteemen who  preceded  Senator  Penrose. 
When  he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  matters  began  to  change;  the 
"fool  rule"  became  obsolete,  since  he  did  not 
need  the  importuning  of  either  clerks  or  car- 
riers to  originate  legislation  in  their  interest. 
He  soon  familiarized  himself  with  their  needs 
and  wants  and  set  to  work  to  meet  them, 
which  he  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
until  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  pro- 
gress has  been  removed  and  they  are  given 
the  same  opportunities  as  those  given  to  the 
most  favored  classes. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  cover,  in  the 
limited  space  of  a  newspaper  article,  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  Senator  Penrose  dur- 
ing the  time  he  has  represented  his  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  has  introduced 
hundreds  of  bills  and  resolutions,  served  as 
a  member  on  six  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate ;  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration,  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  During  all  these  years,  while 
serving  in  all  these  important  positions.^  he 
was  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  working- 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  He  has, 
like  all  men  who  do  things,  made  mistakes, 
but,  unlike  many  others,  he  has  profited  and 
grown  wiser  as  a  result  of  them.  He  has 
also  made  enemies,  and  would  be  of  little  use 
to  his  party  or  his  friends  if  he  had  not 
The  man  who  can  live  and  prosper  in  this 
age  without  making  enemies  is  not  a  very 
forcible  character  and  is  not  made  of  the  stuff 
from  which  leaders  are  constituted.  Senator 
Penrose  is  a  natural-born  leader  of  men  and 
a  friend  of  the  people,  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  we  say  to  the  workingmen  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  support 
him  that  they  in  turn  may  have  his  support. 

John  W.  Hayes, 
General  Master  Workman. 


PENROSE  AND  LABOR 

From  the  Time  of  His  Entrance  Into  Public  Life, 
Senator  Boies  Penrose  Was  a  Friend 
of  the  Workingmen. 

A  RECORD  THAT  CALLS  FOR  ENDORSEMENTS. 

One  of  the  duties  required  of  the  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Journal  is  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  an  accurate  report  of  the 
official  acts  of  public  men.  We  have  as  the 
subject  of  this  report  the  record  of  a  man, 
who,  although  a  Republican  in  politics,  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  through 
legislation,  the  working  men  and  women  of 
both  State  and  Nation — Senator  Boies  Pen- 
rose of  Pennsylvania. 

Workingmen  are  not  slow  to  recognize  and 
approve  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  regard- 
less of  the  party  affiliations  of  those  who 
make  them,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
recount  the  many  good  things  done  in  our 
interest  by  Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  the  rule  on 
the  formation  of  a  labor  organization  to  adopt 
a  platform  setting  forth  the  aims  and  objects 
that  the  membership  are  required  to  labor 
for  under  the  banner  of  the  organization. 
The  membership  of  every  organization,  re- 
gardless of  their  national  affiliations,  are  ask- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  laws  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  under  a 
certain  age  at  work  of  any  kind ;  for  strict 
factory  inspection;  for  the  abolition  of  com- 
pany stores;  for  reform  in  the  mining  laws 
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of  the  country  that  will  insure  purer  air,  safety 
in  mining,  honesty  in  the  weighing  of  coal, 
proper  lire  escapes,  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
pay  days,  and  laws  holding  employers  liable 
for  injury  caused  through  defective  material 
or  machinery,  together  with  numerous  other 
just  such  important  measures,  and  above  all 
a  purer  election  law  that  will  enable  voters  to 
have  their  votes  honestly  deposited  and  hon- 
estly counted.  Senator  Penrose  has  favored 
all  the  legislation  cited  herein  and  stands 
second  to  no  man  in  public  life  as  an  out- 
spoken friend  and  champion  of  the  cause  of 
the  worker.  He  has  a  record  which  would 
stand  as  an  everlasting  monument  to  his  credit 
were  he  now  to  retire  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  , 

From  the  time  Senator  Penrose  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  the  year  1885, 
he  has  been  the  acknowledged  friend  of  labor. 
One  of  his  very  fifst  acts  was  to  plant  him- 
self squarely  in  favor  of  child  labor  reform; 
his  speech  on  that  occasion  being  the  key- 
note for  all  advocates  of  the  measure  to  fol- 
low, and  it  finally  led  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  will  now 
prevent  "little  children  from  working  in 
mines,  factories  and  stores  before  their  young 
bones  are  matured,  theif  young  muscles  fully 
developed  and  their  young  brains  fit  for 
study." 

To  force  the  laws  enacted  in  the  interest 
of  the  toilers  of  the  State,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  factory  inspection  law  that  the 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  State 
could  make  regular  and  systematic  inspection 
of  factories  and  workshops,  see  to  it  that 
machinery  and  other  parts  were  constructed 
so  as  not  to  endanger  life  or  limb  of  work- 
men or  visitors.  So  many  employers  of  labor, 
to  save  the  money  necessary  for  repairing  de- 
fective machinery,  and  the  dangerous  parts  of 
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their  workshops,  will  go  on  using  them,  often 
causing  accident  and  death  to  the  employee. 
No  more  necessary  or  important  law  was  ever 
written  in  the  statutes  of  a  State  than  the 
Factory  Act  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  one  of 
the  life  efforts  of  Senator  Penrose  to  so  pre- 
pare it  that  it  would  stand  the  attacks  of  capi- 
tal made  through  the  courts.  How  well  he 
succeeded  is  proven  by  its  past  history  and 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  employer  in  the 
State  is  now  anxious  to  obey  its  provisions. 

The  law  requiring  chartered  corporations 
to  pay  their  employees  at  least  once  in  every 
two  weeks  and  the  right  accorded  to  working- 
men  to  spend  such  wages  where  bargains  were 
attainable  or  fancy  carried  them,  thus  abolish- 
ing the  power  of  employers  to  force  their  men 
to  deal  with  the  company  stores,  so  commonly 
called  "pluck-me,"  is  also  charged  up  to  the 
credit  of  Senator  Penrose.  It  was  to  him  the 
committees  went  for  counsel  and  advice  in  the 
preparation  of  this  and  other  laws,  when  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  the  many  evils  complain- 
ed of,  and  to  make  them  so  perfect  as  to  be 
held  constitutional  by  the  courts.  He  had  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  hardships  resulting 
from  permitting  employers  to  retain  the  wages 
of  their  employees  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
compelling  them  in  the  meantime  to  deal  in 
the  company's  "pluck-me,"  and  charging  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  more  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  than  was  charged  by  retail  dealers  gener- 
ally. He  concluded  that  laws  were  necessary 
to  remedy  this  condition  and  he  sought  out 
the  committees  appointed  by  the  various  or- 
ganizations, and  together  bills  were  licked  into 
shape  that  finally  became  law,  so  that  to-day 
the  workingmen  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  re- 
quired to  accept  "scrip"  for  wages,  nor  deal 
in  the  "pluck-me;"  but  must  be  paid  all  wages 
in  lawful  money  at  least  once  in  every  two 
weeks. 
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There  are  many  other  bills  introduced  and 
laws  passed,  all  in  the  direct  interest  of  labor 
in  which  Senator  Penrose  took  an  active  and 
friendly  interest.  His  promotion  from  the 
State  Legislature  to  the  National  Congress, 
where  he  now  represents  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  one  of 
its  United  States  Senators,  did  not  change  his 
attitude  toward  labor.  He  carried  with  him 
the  same  friendly  feeling,  the  same  desire  to 
do  somethingjn  the  interest  of  the  working 
people  that  characterized  his  previous  action. 
So  great  has  been  his  interest  in  the  cause 
of  labor  that  not  a  measure  tending  to  benefit 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country 
has  met  with  his  opposition,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  labored  diligently  for  the  pas- 
sage of  favorable,  or  the  defeat  of  obnoxious 
legislation. 

Workmen  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  see  the 
evils  of  Chinese  labor  as  our  friends  in  the  far 
West  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  can.  We 
here  are  not  required  to  compete  with  them 
for  the  right  to  live.  We  do  not  see  the  filthy 
condition  in  which  they  exist,  often  living  as 
many  as  twenty-five  in  a  room,  which  is  too 
small  for  two  people,  and  doing  the  work  for 
a  wage  that  our  cheapest  white  laborer  would 
starve  on.  Picture  in  your  own  mind  a  room, 
double-deck,  in  the  same  manner  that  railroad 
companies  double-deck  hog  cars;  then  see  it 
so  crowded  with  working  Chinese  that  to  get 
around  from  one  place  to  another  or  out  of 
the  room,  one  has  to  crawl  on  the  floor  on  his 
hands  and  knees  through  filth  and  dirt  and 
you  will  have  but  a  slight  idea  of  what  the 
working  men  and  women  of  our  coast  States 
have  to  compete  with.  The  story  of  the  yel- 
low peril  is  one  terrible  to  contemplate.  The 
rich  and  the  powerful  do  not  have  to  mingle 
with  people  of  this  kind.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  compete  with  things  that  live  two 
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stories  underground  in  filth  and  dirt.  The  man 
who  would  withstand  the  importuning,  the 
threats  and  the  abuse  of  the  friends  of  these 
nasty  creatures,  who  are  anxious  to  flock  to 
our  shores,  deserves  credit.  To  overcome  this 
opposition  the  members  of  organized  labor 
circularized  the  people  of  the  entire  country, 
urging  that  they  come  to  the  support  of  Sena- 
tor Penrose,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  in  full  charge  of  the 
measure,  and  other  friendly  Senators  who 
were  working  strenuously  for  the  passage  of 
the  Exclusion  Act.  Were  it  not  for  Senator 
Penrose  and  men  like  him,  Chinese  Minister 
Wu  would  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
bill,  and  the  working  people  of  the  North  and 
the  East  would  now  be  competing  with  this 
filthy  class  of  cheap  labor,  and  forced  to  work 
at  their  standard  of  wages.  If  Senator  Pen- 
rose did  nothing  more  for  the  working  people 
of  this  country  than  help  to  pass  this  one 
Exclusion  Act,  that  was  sufficient  to  insure 
him  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  American 
workingmen. 

When  the  postal  clerks  and  carriers  made 
their  appeal  for  an  increase  in  salary  and  pro- 
motions, it  was  to  Senator  Penrose,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  and  in  charge  of  the  bill,  they 
went,  and  it  was  Penrose  who  wrote  in  the  bill 
their  incfease  and  promotions  that  became  a 
law  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  These 
very  much  over-worked  and  under-paid  men 
had  been  agitating  for  an  increase  in  pay  for 
years.  The  sentiment  was  largely  against 
them  until  Senator  Penrose  decided  to  cham- 
pion their  cause,  when  all  opposition  melted 
away  as  if  by  magic,  and  to-day  these  men 
are  enjoying  better  wages  and  better  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  his  efforts  than  we're  ever 
before  accorded  them. 

The  act  for  the  safety  of  employees  and  the 
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traveling  public  who  patronize  the  railroads 
of  this  country,  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  the  result  of  Senator  Penrose's 
active  and  persistent  efforts  in  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees.    According  to 
its  provisions,   railroad  companies  shall  not 
require  or  permit  any  employee  to  remain  on 
duty  for  a  longer  period  than  sixteen  con- 
secutive hours  and  must  have  at  least  ten  con- 
secutive hours  off  duty.    Telegraph  operators 
and  tram  dispatchers  shall  not  remain  on  duty 
longer  than  nine  hours  in  every  twenty-four 
and  a  penalty  of  $soo  is  imposed  for  violaS 
of  this  law.    This  law  was  bittterly  and  per- 
sistently fought  from  the  hour  of  its  Pro- 
duction until  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sen- 
ator   Penrose,    as    Chairman  of  the  Senate 
con ferees,   who  _  guarded  its  every  provision 
until  the  opposition  was  compelled    to  sur- 

IZ  er  wl  thC  Iaw  Passed  as  Provided 
herein  When  we  read  of  the  terrible  acci- 
dents that  were  daily  occurring  on  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country,  caused  by  the  negligence 
01  men  who  were  so  overworked  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  awake  while  on 
duty,  we  realize  the  importance  of  his  law 
that  compels  railroad  corporations  to  Rive 
their  employees  sufficient  time  for  rest  and 
recreation  during  every  twenty-four  hours. 

the  Penrose  record  is  so  complete  with 
friendly  acts  that  to  note  them  all  would  re- 
quire page  after  page  of  this  journal.  We 
have  given  sufficient  to  enable  those  who 
would  know  the  man  to  gain  an  intelligent 
idea  of  his  general  make-up.  His  office  and 
his  services  are  at  the  command  of  labor,  not 
only  for  the  men  of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  < 
those  of  the  entire  country.  Such  a  man  can 
not  be  "spared  from  the  halls  of  legislation 
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of  Pennsylvania 


Current  Activities 
in  Campaign  against 

THE  SPOILS 
SYSTEM 
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BULLETIN.  OCTOBER  15,  1909 


The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  is  actively  engaged  in 

1  Furthering  a  complete  and  thor- 

ough observance  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Laws  in 
Pennsylvania. 

2  Securing    the   passage  of  a  State 

Act  extending  the  Merit  System 
of  making  appointments  within 
this  Commonwealth  to  employees 
of  the  State  and  of  the  larger 
Counties. 

3  Endeavoring  to  promote    the  en- 

forcement of  the  Civil  Service 
provisions  in  existing  laws  and 
ordinances  applicable  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and 
other  cities  within  the  State. 

The  Association  is  supported  by  contri- 
butions, and  by  the  annual  dues,  which  are 
two  dollars  for  each  member.  Applications 
for  membership  or  requests  for  further  infor- 
mation should  be  sent  to  the 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  Pennsylvania 

521  Weightman  Building.  Philadelphia 
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LEGISLATION 

The  Association  secured  the  passage  ol 
an  Act  in  the  Legislature  of  1906  bringing 
the  employees  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service, 
and  a  similar  act  for  cities  of  the  second 
class  (Pittsburgh  and  Scranton)  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1907.  In  the  Legislature  of  1909  it 
secured  the  re-introduction  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  bringing  under  its  opera- 
tion all  State  employees  and  also  county 
employees  in  the  larger  counties  of  the 
State.  This  bill  was  reported  out  from 
committee  with  a  favorable  recommendation 
and  secured  a  place  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  did  not  come 
to  a  vote,  being  crowded  aside  by  the  rush 
of  business  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

As  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
approaches,  this  Association  and  its  members 
throughout  the  State  are  planning  to  secure 
support  for  this  bill  and  to  that  end  must 
conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  among  candidates 
for  election  to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

TEST  CASES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  placing  city 
employees  in  Philadelphia  under  the  compet- 
itive system  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
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Association  to  bring  a  number  of  test  cases 
to  secure  judicial  decisions  upon  various 
sections  of  the  Act.  These  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  persistent  evasion 
of  the  law  by  city  officials. 

In  the  "Mulholland"  case,  brought  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  "soldier 
exemption"  proviso,  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
No.  5  rendered  a  decision  last  winter  declar- 
ing that  the  clause  "that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  soldier,  sailor 
or  marine  honorably  discharged  from  service 
in  any  war  for  the  United  States  Government, 
nor  to  their  widows  or  children,"  was  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  ground  that  it  was  class 
legislation.  In  July,  1909,  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  city  from  this  decision  and  it 
will  now  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Charles 

C.  Binney,  Vivian  Frank  Gable,  and  Robert 

D.  Jenks,  Esqs.,  represent  the  Association  in 
this  case  as  volunteer  counsel. 

The  "Nihill"  case  was  an  injunction  suit 
brought  to  test  the  right  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  divide  an  eligible  list  of  over 
three  hundred  patrolmen  into  thirty-four  sep- 
arate lists,  one  for  each  police  district  of  the 
city.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  done 
in  order  to  render  possible  the  appoint- 
ment of  favored  applicants  standing  low 
on  the  general  list  in  advance  of  and 
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at  the  expense   of  others   standing  higher- 
and  the  Association  is  convinced  that  the 
d.vided  lists  have  been  so  "juggled"  as  to 
constitute  a  distinct  fraud  upon  the  compet- 
itive system.    This  case  is  on  the  trial  list 
in  Court  of  Common  pleas  No.  2  and  will 
doubtless  be  heard  during  the  present  month. 
Wilham  A.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  and  John  W.Hal 
lahan    3rd,  Esqs.,  represent  the  Association 
as  volunteer  counsel. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

With   each  political  campaign  numerous 
complaints  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
officeholders   come  to  the  Association.  All 
of    these    are    investigated,    warnings  are 
sent  to  the   men   concerned,  and   the  facts 
are  laid  before  the  proper  authorities.  When 
they    are    in     the    United    States  service 
and  when  the  charges  are  substantial,  there 
has   never   been  a  failure    on    the   part  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  inflict  suit- 
able  penalties.    But  when   similar  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  city  employees  has 
been  proved,  the  men  have  sometimes  been 
required  to  resign  from  their  ward  Committees 
but  there  has  never  yet  been  a  case,  so  far 
as    the   Association   is    aware,    where  any 
punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  the  Mayor 
or  other  City  official  as  required  by  law. 
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UNITED  STATES  MINT  AT 
PHILADELPHIA 


For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Association 
has  received  constant  complaints  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Mint,  and  numerous  investiga- 
tions of  conditions  there  have  been  made  at 
its  instance  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
No  other  Federal  office  in  Pennsylvania, 
certainly,  and  probably  no  other  in  the 
country,  has  been  the  subject  of  such  fre- 
quent well-grounded  complaint. 

In  the  summer  of  1908,  four  employees 
of  the  Mint,  all  Democrats,  were  discharged 
for  various  alleged  reasons.  After  investiga- 
tion, at  the  instance  of  the  Association,  their 
reinstatement  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  June,  1909,  pending  fuller 
inquiry  this  fall. 


FRAUDS 

In  another  Federal  office  in  Philadelphia 
the  Association  has  under  investigation  frauds 
and  possibly  perjuries  in  applications  for 
appointment,  a  part  of  which  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
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CO-OPERATION 


The  Association  needs  the  increased 
co-operation  of  citizens  throughout  the  State 
(i)  in  securing  the  passage  of  additional 
legislation,  (2)  in  securing  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  civil  service  laws  now  in  force, 
and  (3)  in  arousing  a  more  intelligent  and 
active  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
merit  system.  The  investigations  that  it 
conducts  and  the  test  cases  that  it  brings 
involve  large  expenses,  and  it  appeals  to  all 
of  its  eleven  hundred  members  to  make  such 
contribution  to  the  support  of  its  work  as  they 
may  feel  free  to  do  and  also  to  add  to  the 
number  of  members  and  thus  to  the  influence 
and  the  resources  that  it  can  command. 
The  members  of  the  Association  are  urged 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  cause  prompt 
reports  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  all  cases 
of  political  assessments,  political  activity,  and 
other  violations  of  civil  service  laws. 
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In  the  winter  of  1  894,  a  great  national  con- 
ference for  better  city  government  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  the  late  James  C.  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  then  the  greatest 
American  lawyer,  presided.  Carl 
Schurz,  Herbert  Welsh,  Moorfield  Philadelphia 
Story,  President  of  the  American  Bar  Conference 
Association,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Franklin  Mc- 
Veagh,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Rev.  Dr. 
Rainsford,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  William 
G.  Low,  of  New  York  City,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished and  disinterested  men  delivered 
addresses  before  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences ;  and  out  of  that  conference  grew  the 
National  Municipal  League,  with  Mr.  Carter, 
who  served  many  years,  as  president,  Mr.  Bon- 
aparte, now  our  presiding  officer,  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Hon.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  with  his  wonderful  energy 
and  organizing  ability,  as  secretary. 

The  conference  developed  great  diversity  of 
feeling  and  views,  but  all  were  united  on  the 
necessity  of  sustained  and  earnest  work,  and  it 
is  wholly  within  bounds  to  say  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  agitation  for  better  municipal  condi- 

*An  Address  before  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
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tions,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  last  twelve  years,  has  grown 
out  of  the  movement  which  was  thus  inaugu- 
rated under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

After  the  formal  organization  of  the  League 
in  New  York  City  the  following  year,  annual 
Annual         meetings  were  held    in  Cleveland, 
Meetings       Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  Columbus, 
(Ohio),    Baltimore,    Louisville,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,   Boston,   Rochester,  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Atlantic  City. 

These  meetings  brought  together  thoughtful 
and  influential  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  general  exchange  of  experience 
and  views.  Many  valuable  papers  were  read, 
touching  all  sides  of  the  city  problem  and 
detailing  the  exact  municipal  condition  of  a 
great  number  of  American  cities.  The  papers 
were  thoroughly  considered  and  discussed,  and 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  annual  reports 
or  the  League,  exercising  an  educational  in- 

„  ,  .  ,  fluence  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
Educational      j   j     1    •  i-  1  .       1  1 

Influence      an°  developing  an  enlightened,  and, 

in  many  cases,  a  very  active  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  improved  conditions.  More- 
over, as  the  movement  progressed,  a  very  large 
number  of  sub-organizations  or  local  leagues 
were  established  in  various  cities.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
bodies  took  a  living  interest  in  local  work. 
State  Leagues  of  city  officials  joined  in  the 
undertaking.  Civic  weeks  were  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua and  other  places,  including  Portland, 
Oregon,  at  the  time  of  the  great  exposition,  and 
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the  National  Municipal  League,  The  League 
of  American  Municipalities,  The  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements  and  The  American 
Civic  Association  joined  in  a  Civic  Day  Con- 
ference, with  the  mayors  of  a  hundred  American 
cities  in  the  audience,  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  in  St.  Louis. 

It  had  begun  to  be  realized  that  our  cities, 
comprising  about  one-third  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation, are  plague  spots  of  official  iniquity,  and, 
as  Andrew  D.  White  once  said,  the  worst 
governed  municipalities  in  the  world.  The 
significance  of  the  situation  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  excepting  the  evils  of  consolidated  capital, 
no  problem  of  such  vital  importance  has  con- 
fronted the  people  of  this  country  as  cities  • 
their  purification.    Our  cities  are  the  Nerve 
nerve  centers  of  the  body  politic,  direct-  Centers 
ing  and  controlling  its  character  and 
destiny.   All  the  varying  influences  and  forces  of 
modern  life  are  centered  in  the  city,  and  the 
purification  of  city  government  means  emanci- 
pation from  the  influence  of  standards  which 
operate  as  a  corrupting  example  to  the  rising 
generation  of  young  men  — the  husbands,  and 
brothers,  and  sons  of  the  women  of  America— 
to  whom  the  city  is  the  formative  school  in 
political  life,  in  personal  character,  and  in  the 
fundamental  ethics  of  citizenship. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  the  remedy  soon 
arose,  and  the  exact  condition  of  things  having 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  a  committee  com- 
prising experts  of  experience  and  ability  was 
appointed  at  the  Louisville  meeting  in  1897, 
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to  draft  and  report  a  carefully  prepared  form  of 
city  charter,  adaptable  to  any  city,  with  the 
purpose  so  to  speak  of  clarifying  the  municipal 
Qlty  situation.    The  chairman  of  the  corn- 

Charters  mittee,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  City,  was  assisted  in  the 
work  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
notably  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  who  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  government  of  European  cities, 
Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  \Voodruff,  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  in 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles 
Richardson  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  of  arduous  and 
faithful  work,  the  result,  under  the  title  of  the 
New  Municipal  Program,  after  repeated  con- 
sideration  and  discussion  was  unani- 

Municipal  mously  adoP^n  at  ,the  Columb^ 
Program  meeting  in  I  oVv.  It  comprises  a 
charter,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment defining  special  legislation,  and  granting  to 
cities  "  all  powers  of  government  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  contained  in  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state,  applicable,  either  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  or  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
state,  or  in  such  special  laws  applicable  to  less 
than  all  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  as  may  be 
enacted  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided." 

The  Program  is  based  upon  the  best  munici- 
pal experience  the  world  over.  It  is  eminently 
practical.  There  is  no  point  that  has  not  been 
fully  considered,  and  no  provision  which  has 
not  been  a  notable  success  in  some  known 
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municipality.    It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
every  municipal  community,  within  proper  and 
definite  limits,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  entitled 
to  a  local  policy  and  will,  and  their  local  enforce- 
ment in  all  matters  which  concern  it  alone.  It 
is  complete  Home  Rule.  Home 
Heretofore  cities  have  been  given  Ruie 
what  are  called  enumerated  powers 
by  the  state  governments,  with  a  very  large 
reservation  of  state  legislative  control,  and  this 
has  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  local  apathy 
and  indifference.    The  New  Program,  for  the 
first  time,  offers  the  American  city  absolute 
legislative  independence.    It  enlarges  the  scope 
of  local  legislative  power  and  thus  makes  the 
office  of  alderman  one  of  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility.   The  people  of  the  city  become  solely 
responsible  for  their  legislative  government,  and, 
deprived  of  recourse  to  the  state  legislature, 
except  in  specific  cases,  are  thrown  wholly  upon 
their  own  resources.    Under  such  a  system  they 
have  to  fight  their  own  battles,  settle  their  own 
problems,  and  succeed  or  fail  on  their  own 
merits.    Naturally  they  would  have  precisely 
the  government  which  they  deserved,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  many  European  cities,  it 
would  be  an  eminently  good  one. 

In  approaching  this  work  it  was  observed 
that  city  charters  are  usually  so  complicated  and 
loaded  down  with  checks  and  bal-  Cumber. 
ances  that  they  are  cumbersome  and  some 
favorable  to  corruption.   Responsibility  checks  and 
is  scattered  and  diffused  to  such  an  Balances 
extent  that   it  cannot  be  definitely 
brought  home  to  any  individual.  Executive 
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and   legislative  powers  are  hopelessly  inter- 
mingled and  confused.    Legislative  powers  are 
of  such  a  limited  and  dependent  character  that 
they  do  not  offer  an  attractive  career  to  able 
and  patriotic  men.    The  executive  powers  of 
council  committees  are  so  great  that  they  attract 
a  class  of  men  who  traffic  in  their  prerogatives 
with  little  danger  of  detection.    In  all  the  virtual 
sales  of  side-track  privileges,  in  the  letting  of 
municipal  contracts  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  in  other  similar  lines  of 
work,  men,  who  are  hidden  away  in  the  mem- 
bership of  such  committees,  have  long  followed 
an  infamous  career  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
until  finally,  under  the  lash  of  an  aroused  public 
conscience,  grand  juries  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee 
and  many  other  cities,  at  great  expense,  and 
with  great  difficulty,  have  secured  the  evidence 
necessary  to  indict  a  few  of  the  offenders,  and 
scores  of  men  have  been  thus  indicted,  tried 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  deliberate 
and  cowardly  treachery.    The  purpose  of  the 
New  Program  is  to  ensure  publicity  in  all  the 
processes  of  executive  government,  to  clearly 
define  and  localize  responsibility  by  taking  it 
from  a  group  of  men  and  centering  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive,  where  it  is  more 
sharply  accentuated,  leaving    the  council  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  purely  legislative  body, 
and  making  the  swift  detection  of  executive 
malfeasance  a  matter  of  prompt  and  unerring 
certainty. 

The  mayor  is  to  appoint  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  indefinite  terms,  subject  to  removal 
for  specific  reasons,  not  of  a  religious  or  political 
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character,  fully  set  forth  in  writing  and  placed 
on  record  ;  all  other  appointments  are  to  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  actual  merit  ascer-  The 
tained  by  competitive  tests,  thus  freeing      Mayor  in 
the  people  from  the  inadequate  service  Charge 
of  men  appointed  for  purely  political 
or  personal  reasons,  without  reference  to  fitness 
or  ability,  as  component  parts  of  a  self-perpetu- 
ating political  machine.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
while  the  mayor  of  the  New  Program  is  thor- 
oughly responsible,  and  fully  equipped  for  effect- 
ive executive  control,  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  those  powers  of 
patronage  which  alone  make  what  is  known  as 
one-man  power  a  dangerous  institution. 

Add  to  this  a  notable  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  elective  officials,  the  abolition  of  party 
conventions  with  their  purchaseable  delegates 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  Elective 
of  a  political  machine,  and  the  estab-  Officials 
lishment  in  its  place  of  nomination  by 
petition  ;  a  blanket  ballot  without  a  party  column 
in  it ;  a  small  council,  elected  at  large  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  representation  from  quasi-criminal 
wards,  and  elected  in  alternate  sections,  to 
ensure  continued  competence  and  familiarity 
with  routine  ;  adequate  control  of  public  service 
corporations,  together  with  independent  powers 
of  local  taxation,  and  we  realize  that  we  are 
contemplating  a  great  and  ingenious  document, 
splendid  in  its  simplicity  and  effectiveness,  and 
certain  to  eliminate  party  politics  from  city  gov- 
ernment, and  materially  reduce  opportunities  for 
corruption  and  malfeasance  in  office.  It  does 
not  produce  good  citizens,  and  it  cannot  insure 
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perfect  government  without  them,  but  it  does 
substitute  direction  for  indirection,  system  and 
simplicity  in  place  of  confusion,  clearly  defined 
and  easily  ascertainable  responsibility  in  place 
of  uncertainty  and  license,  and  government  by 
the  people  of  the  city  instead  of  the  politicians 
of  the  State. 

Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  the  author  of  the 
American  City,  says,  "  *  *  *  *  its  influence 
has  been  felt  practically  everywhere  '  under  the 
flag,1  that  charters  have  been  framed, 
Influence      constitutions  revised  or  municipal  re- 
Qf  tne  form  agitated.      It  was  published  in 

Program  full  in  Honolulu  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hawaiian  legislature.  It  was  used 
by  the  Havana  Charter  Commission  and  by  the 
Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  Commissions.  It 
has  left  traces  in  the  new  constitutions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama,  and  has  formed  the  basis 
for  sweeping  changes  in  the  Colorado  constitu- 
tion. The  Charter  Commission  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  used  it.  The  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mission of  New  York  City  adopted  some  of  its 
provisions.  The  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  charters 
are  in  line  with  it  in  important  respects.  It  has 
formed  the  basis  for  charter  reform  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Michigan,  Delaware,  and  doubt- 
less many  other  states." 

I  have  now  given  a  somewhat  full  but  still 
inadequate  account  of  the  League's  initial  under- 
taking. Its  work  has  gone  steadily  forward  with 
equal  efficiency  and  earnestness  in  other  fields. 

In  1 900  a  committee  on  Uniform  Municipal 
Accounting,  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  the 
able  city  statistician  of  Boston   as  chairman, 
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was  appointed  to  devise  a  simpler  method  of 
municipal  accounting  and  uniform  reports.  The 
committee  is  still  at  work,  but  no  less  than 
eighty  cities  have  availed  themselves  Municipal 
of  what  it  has  already  accomplished.  Accounting 

A  committee  on  instruction  in  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  was  appointed  in  1900,  with  the 
late  Thomas  M.  Drown,  President  of  Lehigh 
University,  as  Chairman.    It  prepared  a  report, 
including  syllabi  and  outlines  of  courses  for  the 
use  of  University  instructors,  which  have  been 
widely  used.    There  is  an  able  committee  on 
the  Co-ordination  of  Instruction  in  Municipal 
Government  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  a 
Committee  on  Instruction  in  Municipal  Committee 
Government  in  Secondary  and  tie-  Work 
mentary  Schools.    There  is  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nomination  Reform,  a  Committee  on 
Municipal  Taxation,  a  Committee  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Public  Service  Corporations  to  Munici- 
palities, and  a  Committee  on  Work  among 
College  Men.     All  of  these  committees  are 
composed  of  efficient  and  patriotic  members 
who  are  working  quietly  and  faithfully,  and 
giving  abundantly  of  their  time  and  money, 
without  material  recompense  of  any  kind  and 
especially  without  political  aspirations.  They 
are  unconsciously  setting  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  citizenship  and  patriotism  which  the  country 
most  urgently  needs,  and  they  represent  a  clean 
and  sincere  work  of  reform  which  deserves,  and 
should  readily  command,  the.  hearty  and  abund- 
ant financial  support  of  the  entire  American 
people. 
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The  League's  work  exhibits,  and  its  ultimate 
and  complete  success  presupposes,  the  only  solid 
and  fundamental  basis  for  improved  conditions, 
and  that  is  good  citizenship.    Such  citizenship 
Good  w'"  enak'e  tne  women  of  this  great 

Citizenship  federation  to  secure  what  they  so 
greatly  desire — pure  food  legislation, 
factory  inspection,  child  labor  laws,  compulsory 
education,  moral  municipal  conditions,  sanitary 
and  properly  conducted  schools,  everything  in 
fact  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  country  which 
aims  to  lead  the  world.  Everything  good  can 
be  obtained  through  the  powerful  influence  of 
city  officials,  if  we  can  only  create  the  alert  and 
patriotic  citizenship  which  will  insist  upon  the 
election  of  disinterested  and  able  men  in  place 
of  the  shouting  political  mountebanks  who  want 
office  so  badly  that  they  mortgage  their  souls 
to  the  powers  of  darkness  to  secure  profitable 
political  advancement. 

The  place  to  create  that  citizenship  is  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school  room.  Nothing  in  the 
nature  of  legislation  can  produce  it.  The  most 
we  can  hope  from  such  valuable  expedients  as 
we  have  already  devised  is  to  limit  the  oppor- 
tunities of  rascality  and  thus  discourage  bad 
men  from  seeking  municipal  office.  I  will  go 
further  than  that  and  say  that  the  ultimate  and 
complete  salvation  of  our  city  and  state  and 
national  government  presupposes  a  revolution 
in  our  ideals  of  life  and  education,  based  upon 
higher  conceptions  of  personal  quality  and  civic 
duty.  The  whole  higher  life  of  the  people 
has  been  drugged  with  a  spirit  of  mercenary 
materialism.  Political  self-seeking  and  unlimited 
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corporate  greed  have  become  a  national  relig- 
ion, and  material  aggrandizement  an  ignis  fatuus 
leading  us  in  the  direction  of  national  decay. 
This  is  what  is  too  commonly  known  Success 
as  "success  in  life."     In  reality  it  is  in  Life 

failure.  It  confounds  the  end  with 
the  means.  We  have  only  reached  the  portals 
of  success  when  we  have  become  wealthy  and 
influential.  Our  culture  is  more  or  less  shallow, 
and  our  lives  more  or  less  limited  and  crippled, 
unless  we  are  patriotic  and  unselfish.  We  are 
like  plants  which  put  forth  the  buds  of  promise, 
but  never  reach  the  blossoming  stage. 

I  once  knew  a  man  of  many  millions,  one  of 
the  packers  whose  industries  are  shown  to  be 
fraught  with  unspeakable  and  shameless  horrors 
at  the  present  moment,  who  became  interested 
in  the  son  of  an  impoverished  German  gentle- 
man of  great  attainments  and  gifts.  He  said  to 
his  father,  "  Come  let  me  take  your  son  with  me 
to  the  bracing  air  and  large  opportunities  of 
America  where  success  is  possible.  I  will  make 
him  a  millionaire  in  a  few  years."  He  was  as- 
stounded  when  his  offer  was  rejected  because  it 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  a  University  career  and 
a  life  of  patriotic  service.  The  game  Patriotic 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  1  hat  Service 
young  man  could  look  back  to  the 
Crusades,  along  a  path  splendid  with  the  service 
of  his  race,  and  wherever  he  looked  he  saw  his 
forbears  in  the  midst  of  fluttering  banners,  with 
the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
fighting  for  their  country.  He  preferred,  in  these 
more  prosaic  days,  to  live  on  a  fifth  floor  on  a 
meager  salary,  serving  his  country  according  to 
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his  powers,  to  becoming  a  millionaire  in  a  very 
short  time. 

He  had  the  right  stuff  in  him,  the  same 
superb  spirit  of  which  the  people  of  Japan  gave 
a  notable  exhibition  during  the  recent  war ; 
which  subordinates  personal  interest  to  the 
general  good,  and  keeps  the  life  of  the  people 
true,  and  its  government  pure  and  above  re- 
proach. The  people  of  Japan  developed  that 
spirit  through  centuries  in  which  the  higher  life 
flourished,  when  national  ideals  were  superbly 
expressed  in  artistic  beauty  and  intellectual 
quality;  and  I,  for  one,  think  they  are  receding 
from  their  once  splendid  level  of  achievement 
when  they  adopt  western  standards. 

American  women  are  the  conservators  of  the 
intellectual  and  ethical  life  and  culture  of  this 
country,  and  their  clubs  are  a  national  crown  of 

American      g'0ry"  ^ave  '3een  recePnve  f°r 

Women  generations.  They  are  now  equipped 
for  active  service.  The  best  aspira- 
tions of  the  times  have  become  a  part  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  fiber.  They  are  the 
vestals  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  their  ability 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  citizenship  and  life 
are  beyond  the  possibility  of  measurement.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Men's  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  has 
rendered  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  good 
government.  It  has  fairly  deluged  the  State 
with  knowledge  of  the  merit  system,  and  built 
up  a  powerful  public  opinion  in  favor  of  clean 
and  just  conditions.  It  did  not  "  enter  politics," 
but  it  helped  to  give  politics  a  moral  basis.  It 
started  its  work  in  the  right  place,  in  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  public  schools,  in  building  up  the  good 
citizenship  on  which  the  future  of  a  government 
by  the  people  inevitably  depends.  That  kind 
of  work  is  fundamental,  and  it  is  peculiarly  the 
work  of  women,  whose  lives  are  based  on  ideal 
aims,  and  offer  a  mighty  bulwark  of  intellectual 
and  moral  strength  against  the  Phillistinism  by 
which  we  have  been  so  nearly  overwhelmed. 
The  work  of  women  is  essential  to  the  effort  for 
better  civic  conditions.  The  National  Municipal 
League  has  labored  faithfully  for  And  Their 
years.  Its  field  is  so  comprehensive  Opportunities 
that  it  offers  a  vantage  ground  for 
the  realization  of  their  best  ideals.  It  begins 
and  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  good  citizen. 
If  you  can  see  it  in  that  light — and  you  will  one 
day  thus  see  it— the  members  of  this  federation 
will  earnestly  enter  upon  auxiliary  work  of  the  kind 
indicated,  in  the  lead  of  the  Women's  Auxili- 
ary Committee  which  we  are  about  to  organize. 
The  dissemination  of  literature ;  the  offering  of 
prizes  in  high  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
best  essays  on  improved  conditions  ;  the  promo- 
tion of  instruction  in  the  science  and  ethics  of 
city  of  government  in  public  schools  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  clubs  and  leagues  demanding  clean 
streets  and  sanitation,  and  the  election  of  dis- 
interested officials— that  is  the  work  ;  every- 
thing, in  short,  which  can  make  the  city  the 
living  center  of  a  political  and  ethical  rennais- 
ance,  throbbing  with  the  energy  of  mighty  and 
uplifting  forces. 
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The  National  Municipal 
League's  Work  for 
Charter  Reform 

By  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

WITHIN  two  years  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  has  received  requests 
for  help  in  the  matter  of  charter  re- 
form from  1  35  cities  in  the  United  States, 
distributed  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  26; 
South  Atlantic,  18;  Northern  Central,  43; 
Southern  Central,  26,  and  Western,  25. 

These  figures  denote  two  things:  the 
widespread  interest  in  charter  readjustment 
and  the  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
League  in  that  connection.  As  the  Kansas 
City  Star  several  years  ago  pointed  out  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  that  city  and 
other  places,  ideas  and  principles  are  ad- 
vanced and  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
the  new  charter  of  that  city  which  were  not 
seriously  considered  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  charter  of  1 889.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  extensive  discussion  of 
the  functions  of  city  government,  especially, 
to  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  Star, 
"by  that  association  of  experts  known  as 
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the  National  Municipal  League,"  thus  cor- 
roborating the  testimony  of  Charles  J.  Hub- 
bard, a  member  of  the  Charter  Commis- 
sion, who  said:  "I  am  glad  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  I  said  about  the  National  Munici- 
pal League.  I  consider  the  publications  of 
the  League  altogether  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  city  government.  In 
the  drafting  of  a  new  charter  for  Kansas 
City  two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners got  more  assistance,  I  think  I  may 
say,  from  the  publications  of  the  League 
than  from  all  other  sources  combined.  The 
same  is  true  evidently  throughout  the  coun- 
try wherever  municipal  constituent  law  is 
under  serious  consideration.  In  the  dozen 
years  of  its  existence  the  League  has  shown 
admirable  persistence  in  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  subjects  undertaken." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  usual  opinion  of 
those  who  use  the  League's  publications  and 
recommendations  as  set  forth  in  its  Munici- 
pal Program.  For  we  find  Joseph  N.  Teal, 
a  member  of  the  Charter  Commission  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  leading  lawyer 
and  publicist  of  that  city,  using  this  lan- 
guage in  transmitting  its  conclusions,  which 
were  subsequently  adopted  and  now  con- 
stitute the  present  charter  of  that  city: 

"We  drew  very  largely  upon  the  Munici- 
pal Program  for  many  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  this  charter,  and  the  work  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  to  a  great  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  which  prompted 
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the  creation  of  this  charter  board.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  city  that 
the  citizens  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  charter  or  to  vote  on  it,  the  ordinary 
procedure  being  that  the  person  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  control  of  a  party  prepared 
a  charter  and  submitted  it  to  the  Legislature, 
and  the  people  here  would  know  nothing  of 
its  principles  or  details  until  after  it  had 
gone  into  effect." 

This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Thomas 
N.  Strong,  of  the  same  city,  for  years  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  president  of  the  former  Munici- 
pal League  of  Portland.  "The  educational 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  city  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  borne  fruit  abun- 
dantly. The  reports  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  were  very  largely  used  in 
the  Charter  Commission  and  have  been  much 
read  here  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  explanatory  note  in  the 
proposed  charter,  some  elementary  truths  are 
obtaining  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  reaping  some- 
thing of  that  which  we  have  sown." 

E.  R.  Cheesborough,  secretary  of  the 
Galveston  Good  Government  Club,  and  one 
of  the  active  men  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  now  widely-famed  "Galveston  Plan," 
writes  that:  "Few  persons  have  more  keenly 
appreciated  the  magnificent  services  done  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  giving 
them  better  local  government  through  the 
educational  basis  encouraged  by  the  National 
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Municipal  League  than  the  writer  of  this 
letter." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  point 
out  that  the  earliest  general  reference  to  the 
Galveston-Commission  form  of  government 
was  that  made  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
League  in  1904  and  reported  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  (page  103). 

The  Chicago  Charter  Commission  of 
1906-7  prepared  for  its  use  a  digest  of  city 
charters  containing  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  cities.  This  work 
was  admirably  edited  by  Augustus  Raymond 
Hatton,  then  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Western  Reserve  University 
of  Cleveland.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume 
it  was  declared  that,  "The  preparation  of 
this  volume  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Chicago  Charter  Convention,  the  purpose 
being  to  provide  the  members  with  a  con- 
venient book  of  reference  for  use  during  the 
drafting  of  the  new  charter  for  the  city. 
Beside  the  digest  of  actual  legal  provisions 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  reprint  the 
greater  part  of  the  model  corporations  act 
from  the  Municipal  Program  adopted  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  in  1 899.  This 
act  was  framed  by  Messrs.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  Albert  Shaw,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Horace 
E.  Deming,  George  W.  Guthrie,  Charles 
Richardson  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  to  demand 
serious  consideration  for  any  plan  of  munici- 
pal government  receiving  their  endorsement. 
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The  act  is  not  a  slavish  adoption  of  the 
forms  and  methods  of  other  countries,  but, 
without  neglecting  the  lessons  of  foreign  expe- 
rience, it  aims  to  take  account  of  American 
conditions  and  American  political  ideas.  It 
has  been  pretty  generally  accepted  by  leading 
authorities  on  municipal  government  as  the 
best  plan  yet  formulated  for  the  government 
of  cities  in  the  United  States." 

The  League's  "Municipal  Program"  was 
finally  adopted  in  1 899  at  Columbus,  and 
the  Engineering  News,  of  New  York,  one 
of  whose  editors  was  personally  present,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  result:  "The  'Municipal 
Program'  adopted  last  week  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  constructive  work  ever  done  by  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
municipal  government.  In  judging  its  merits 
or  defects  it  should  be  considered  primarily 
as  a  declaration  of  principles,  with  sugges- 
tions for  putting  them  into  effect  and  con- 
tinuing them  unviolated.  At  the  same  time 
the  charter  outlined  in  the  Program  is  in 
itself  a  better  and  more  complete  framework 
for  a  municipal  government  than  any  existing 
city  charter  which  we  now  recall.  The  Pro- 
gram has  been  made  flexible  in  order  to  per- 
mit modifications  to  meet  the  traditions  and 
needs  of  different  States  ar»d  cities;  but  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  are  always  kept 
in  full  view,  especially  as  wide  a  measure 
of  municipal  home  rule  as  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth."  This 
opinion  the  Netvs  has  taken  occasion  to  re- 
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peat  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1902, 
in  answering  an  inquiry,  it  said:  "By  far 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  charter  reform  is  the  proposed  model 
charter  and  accompanying  explanatory  and 
critical  papers  published  in  1 900  under  the 
title,  'A  Municipal  Program.'  " 

Bradstreets,  of  New  York,  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Engineering  News,  say- 
ing that:  "The  feature  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  municipal  reformers  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
this  week  has  been  the  presentation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  reform  which  deserves  and  should 
receive  widespread  attention  from  citizens 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  government 
of  cities.  Indeed,  we  can  recall  no  formula- 
tion of  the  ends  to  be  attained  and  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  attaining  them  at 
once  so  comprehensive  and  so  seemingly 
fruitful  in  possibilities  as  that  proposed  as 
the  result  of  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  Program  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Movements 
for  the  reform  of  municipal  government  have 
up  to  the  present  been  largely  sporadic,  and 
in  some  cases  they  have  carried  within  them 
the  germs  of  reaction,  owing  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  a  certain  distrust  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions on  the  parts  of  leaders  among  the  re- 
formers. The  Program  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention  is  free  from  this  source  of 
weakness,  and  aims  to  enlarge  rather  than 
lessen  the  amount  and  degree  of  popular 
responsibility. 

"This  Program  does  not  propose  to  leave 
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the  organization  of  the  municipality,  as  it 
too  often  is,  the  mere  creature  of  State  Legis- 
latures. In  that  direction  lies  the  ultimate 
frittering  away  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
good  or  bad  government  of  cities.  In  com- 
mon with  the  sanest  among  the  wise  who  have 
devoted  thought  to  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  government  of  cities,  the 
authors  of  the  Program  under  consideration 
advocate  a  large  degree  of  home  rule." 

The  prerequisite  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment as  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Program 
are  concisely  set  forth  in  Horace  E.  Dem- 
mg's  book  on  "Government  of  American 
Cities."    They  are: 

1 .  A  city  is  not  a  province  to  be  admin- 
istered by  some  outside  authority,  but  a  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  A  city  should  have  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  the  local  needs  of  the  com- 
munity within  its  corporate  limits. 

3.  Within  its  corporate  limits  a  city 
should  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of 
government  not  inconsistent  with  the  State 
constitution  or  general  State  laws. 

4.  The  qualified  voters  of  a  city  subject 
to  the  State  constitution  and  to  general  laws 
applicable  to  all  the  cities  of  the  State  (and, 
as  a  consequence,  not  liable  to  alteration  or 
amendment  at  the  caprice  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature) should  be  free  to  make  and  to  amend 
their  own  form  of  local  government. 

5.  The  merit  principle  should  be  applied 
throughout  the  purely  administrative  public 
service  of  the  city. 
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6.  The  structural  plan  of  a  city  govern- 
ment should  be  simple,  centering  in  a  few 
elected  officials  responsibility  to  the  people 
for  its  conduct. 

7.  The  successful  candidates  for  elective 
city  office  should  represent  the  prevailing 
local  sentiment  upon  issues  of  city  politics. 

The  Deming  book,  which  has  been  gener- 
ally described  as  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  municipal  government,  is  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  study  of  municipal  or- 
ganization and  of  the  relation  of  the  city  to 
the  state.  It  is  an  effective  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Program  and  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  League's  work 
for  charter  reform  and  readjustment  in 
America. 

The  Program  has  been  widely  used  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  constitution  of  American 
state  constitutions.  In  1 90 1  the  secretary 
was  invited  to  address  a  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  and  out- 
line the  principles  of  the  League's  Municipal 
Program.  As  a  result  the  Committee  on  the 
Organization  and  Government  of  Cities  made 
a  report  in  which  almost  the  precise  language 
of  the  Program  was  adopted  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  franchises  and  the  question  of 
bonded  indebtedness.  This  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention. 

This  was  the  second  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  follow  the  League's  suggestions,  that 
of  Alabama  being  the  first. 

The  Rush  amendment  to  the  Colorado 
constitution  is  almost  a  precise  enactment  of 
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the  League's  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

So  general  and  so  widespread  has  been 
the  use  of  the  Program  that  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  the  author  of  "The  American  City," 
was  justified  in  declaring  in  a  paper  on  the 
Program  that,  while  "it  has  nowhere  been 
enacted  into  law  as  a  whole,  its  influence  has 
been  felt  practically  everywhere  'under  the 
flag'  that  charters  have  been  framed,  consti- 
tutions revised,  or  municipal  reform  agitated. 
It  was  published  by  the  Havana  Charter 
Commission  and  by  the  Porto  Rican  and 
Philippine  Commissions. 

Dr.  John  A.  Fairlie,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  accurate  of  writers  on  municipal 
topics  and  a  member  of  the  recent  Michigan 
Constitutional  Convention,  concluded  an  ad- 
dress on  "Charter  Tendencies  in  Recent 
Years"  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  (in  1908)  with  this 
declaration : 

"In  the  main,  then,  the  principles  of  the 
Municipal  Program  have  been  steadily  gain- 
ing ground.  Its  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  State  constitutional  conventions,  in 
State  laws  and  in  charters  for  particular  cities. 
In  no  one  place,  however,  has  it  been  adopted 
as  a  whole ;  and  even  where  some  of  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  accepted  the  details  have 
often  been  modified.  Indeed,  in  several  in- 
stances, a  distinct  improvement  has  been  made 
over  the  detailed  provisions  framed  ten  years 
ago.  If  one  general  criticism  may  be  made 
of  that  Program,  it  is  that  the  proposed  con- 
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stitutional  provisions  are  much  too  long,  and 
specify  detailed  provisions  which  should  rather 
be  left  to  regulation  by  statute  or  local  action. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pro- 
gram can  still  hold  good;  and  should  and 
will  continue  to  be  extended  even  more  in 
the  future  than  in  the  recent  past." 

Note — The  Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League  is  always 
ready  to  furnish  full  information  in  regard  to  the  many  lines  of  thorough 
investigation,  and  carefully  considered  constructive  work,  achieved  or 
in  process  of  achievement,  by  the  Leagne  aud  its  various  committees. 
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The  National  Municipal 
League's  Work  for 
Charter  Reform 

By  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

WITHIN  two  years  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  has  received  requests 
for  help  in  the  matter  of  charter  re- 
form from  135  cities  in  the  United  States, 
distributed  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  26; 
South  Atlantic,  18;  Northern  Central,  43; 
Southern  Central,  26,  and  Western,  25. 

These  figures  denote  two  things:  the 
widespread  interest  in  charter  readjustment 
and  the  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
League  in  that  connection.  As  the  Kansas 
City  Star  several  years  ago  pointed  out  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  that  city  and 
other  places,  ideas  and  principles  are  ad- 
vanced and  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
the  new  charter  of  that  city  which  were  not 
seriously  considered  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  charter  of  1 889.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  extensive  discussion  of 
the  functions  of  city  government,  especially, 
to  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  Star, 
"by  that  association  of  experts  known  as 
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the  National  Municipal  League,"  thus  cor- 
roborating the  testimony  of  Charles  J.  Hub- 
bard, a  member  of  the  Charter  Commis- 
sion, who  said:  "I  am  glad  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  I  said  about  the  National  Munici- 
pal League.  I  consider  the  publications  of 
the  League  altogether  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  city  government.  In 
the  drafting  of  a  new  charter  for  Kansas 
City  two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners got  more  assistance,  I  think  I  may 
say,  from  the  publications  of  the  League 
than  from  all  other  sources  combined.  The 
same  is  true  evidently  throughout  the  coun- 
try wherever  municipal  constituent  law  is 
under  serious  consideration.  In  the  dozen 
years  of  its  existence  the  League  has  shown 
admirable  persistence  in  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  subjects  undertaken." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  usual  opinion  of 
those  who  use  the  League's  publications  and 
recommendations  as  set  forth  in  its  Munici- 
pal Program.  For  we  find  Joseph  N.  Teal, 
a  member  of  the  Charter  Commission  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  leading  lawyer 
and  publicist  of  that  city,  using  this  lan- 
guage in  transmitting  its  conclusions,  which 
were  subsequently  adopted  and  now  con- 
stitute the  present  charter  of  that  city: 

"We  drew  very  largely  upon  the  Munici- 
pal Program  for  many  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  this  charter,  and  the  work  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  to  a  great  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  which  prompted 


the  creation  of  this  charter  board.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  city  that 
the  citizens  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  charter  or  to  vote  on  it,  the  ordinary 
procedure  being  that  the  person  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  control  of  a  party  prepared 
a  charter  and  submitted  it  to  the  Legislature, 
and  the  people  here  would  know  nothing  of 
its  principles  or  details  until  after  it  had 
gone  into  effect.' 

This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Thomas 
N.  Strong,  of  the  same  city,  for  years  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  president  of  the  former  Munici- 
pal League  of  Portland.  "The  educational 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  city  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  borne  fruit  abun- 
dantly. The  reports  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  were  very  largely  used  in 
the  Charter  Commission  and  have  been  much 
read  here  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  explanatory  note  in  the 
proposed  charter,  some  elementary  truths  are 
obtaining  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  reaping  some- 
thing of  that  which  we  have  sown." 

E.  R.  Cheesborough,  secretary  of  the 
Galveston  Good  Government  Club,  and  one 
of  the  active  men  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  now  widely-famed  "Galveston  Plan," 
writes  that:  "Few  persons  have  more  keenly 
appreciated  the  magnificent  services  done  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  giving 
them  better  local  government  through  the 
educational  basis  encouraged  by  the  National 
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Municipal  League  than  the  writer  of  this 
letter." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  point 
out  that  the  earliest  general  reference  to  the 
Galveston-Commission  form  of  government 
was  that  made  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
League  in  1 904  and  reported  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  (page  103). 

The  Chicago  Charter  Commission  of 
1906-7  prepared  for  its  use  a  digest  of  city 
charters  containing  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  cities.  This  work 
was  admirably  edited  by  Augustus  Raymond 
Hatton,  then  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Western  Reserve  University 
of  Cleveland.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume 
it  was  declared  that,  "The  preparation  of 
this  volume  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Chicago  Charter  Convention,  the  purpose 
being  to  provide  the  members  with  a  con- 
venient book  of  reference  for  use  during  the 
drafting  of  the  new  charter  for  the  city. 
Beside  the  digest  of  actual  legal  provisions 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  reprint  the 
greater  part  of  the  model  corporations  act 
from  the  Municipal  Program  adopted  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  in  1 899.  This 
act  was  framed  by  Messrs.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  Albert  Shaw,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Horace 
E.  Deming,  George  W.  Guthrie,  Charles 
Richardson  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  to  demand 
serious  consideration  for  any  plan  of  munici- 
pal government  receiving  their  endorsement. 
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The  act  is  not  a  slavish  adoption  of  the 
forms  and  methods  of  other  countries,  but, 
without  neglecting  the  lessons  of  foreign  expe- 
rience, it  aims  to  take  account  of  American 
conditions  and  American  political  ideas.  It 
has  been  pretty  generally  accepted  by  leading 
authorities  on  municipal  government  as  the 
best  plan  yet  formulated  for  the  government 
of  cities  in  the  United  States." 

The  League's  "Municipal  Program"  was 
finally  adopted  in  1 899  at  Columbus,  and 
the  Engineering  News,  of  New  York,  one 
of  whose  editors  was  personally  present,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  result:  "The  'Municipal 
Program'  adopted  last  week  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  constructive  work  ever  done  by  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
municipal  government.  In  judging  its  merits 
or  defects  it  should  be  considered  primarily 
as  a  declaration  of  principles,  with  sugges- 
tions for  putting  them  into  effect  and  con- 
tinuing them  unviolated.  At  the  same  time 
the  charter  outlined  in  the  Program  is  in 
itself  a  better  and  more  complete  framework 
for  a  municipal  government  than  any  existing 
city  charter  which  we  now  recall.  The  Pro- 
gram has  been  made  flexible  in  order  to  per- 
mit modifications  to  meet  the  traditions  and 
needs  of  different  States  and  cities;  but  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  are  always  kept 
in  full  view,  especially  as  wide  a  measure 
of  municipal  home  rule  as  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth."  This 
opinion  the  News  has  taken  occasion  to  re- 
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peat  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1 902, 
in  answering  an  inquiry,  it  said:  "By  far 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  charter  reform  is  the  proposed  model 
charter  and  accompanying  explanatory  and 
critical  papers  published  in  1 900  under  the 
title,  'A  Municipal  Program.'  " 

Bradstreets,  of  New  York,  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Engineering  News,  say- 
ing that:  "The  feature  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  municipal  reformers  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
this  week  has  been  the  presentation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  reform  which  deserves  and  should 
receive  widespread  attention  from  citizens 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  government 
of  cities.  Indeed,  we  can  recall  no  formula- 
tion of  the  ends  to  be  attained  and  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  attaining  them  at 
once  so  comprehensive  and  so  seemingly 
fruitful  in  possibilities  as  that  proposed  as 
the  result  of  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  Program  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Movements 
for  the  reform  of  municipal  government  have 
up  to  the  present  been  largely  sporadic,  and 
in  some  cases  they  have  carried  within  them 
the  germs  of  reaction,  owing  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  a  certain  distrust  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions on  the  parts  of  leaders  among  the  re- 
formers. The  Program  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention  is  free  from  this  source  of 
weakness,  and  aims  to  enlarge  rather  than 
lessen  the  amount  and  degree  of  popular 
responsibility. 

"This  Program  does  not  propose  to  leave 
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the  organization  of  the  municipality,  as  it 
too  often  is,  the  mere  creature  of  State  Legis- 
latures. In  that  direction  lies  the  ultimate 
frittering  away  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
good  or  bad  government  of  cities.  In  com- 
mon with  the  sanest  among  the  wise  who  have 
devoted  thought  to  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  government  of  cities,  the 
authors  of  the  Program  under  consideration 
advocate  a  large  degree  of  home  rule." 

The  prerequisite  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment as  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Program 
are  concisely  set  forth  in  Horace  E.  Dem- 
ing  s  book  on  "Government  of  American 
Cities."    They  are: 

1 .  A  city  is  not  a  province  to  be  admin- 
istered by  some  outside  authority,  but  a  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  A  city  should  have  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  the  local  needs  of  the  com- 
munity within  its  corporate  limits. 

3.  Within  its  corporate  limits  a  city 
should  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of 
government  not  inconsistent  with  the  State 
constitution  or  general  State  laws. 

4.  The  qualified  voters  of  a  city  subject 
to  the  State  constitution  and  to  general  laws 
applicable  to  all  the  cities  of  the  State  (and, 
as  a  consequence,  not  liable  to  alteration  or 
amendment  at  the  caprice  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature) should  be  free  to  make  and  to  amend 
their  own  form  of  local  government. 

5.  The  merit  principle  should  be  applied 
throughout  the  purely  administrative  public 
service  of  the  city. 
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6.  The  structural  plan  of  a  city  govern- 
ment should  be  simple,  centering  in  a  few 
elected  officials  responsibility  to  the  people 
for  its  conduct. 

7.  The  successful  candidates  for  elective 
city  office  should  represent  the  prevailing 
local  sentiment  upon  issues  of  city  politics. 

The  Deming  book,  which  has  been  gener- 
ally described  as  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  municipal  government,  is  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  study  of  municipal  or- 
ganization and  of  the  relation  of  the  city  to 
the  state.  It  is  an  effective  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Program  and  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  League's  work 
for  charter  reform  and  readjustment  in 
America. 

The  Program  has  been  widely  used  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  constitution  of  American 
state  constitutions.  In  1901  the  secretary 
was  invited  to  address  a  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  and  out- 
line the  principles  of  the  League's  Municipal 
Program.  As  a  result  the  Committee  on  the 
Organization  and  Government  of  Cities  made 
a  report  in  which  almost  the  precise  language 
of  the  Program  was  adopted  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  franchises  and  the  question  of 
bonded  indebtedness.  This  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention. 

This  was  the  second  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  follow  the  League's  suggestions,  that 
of  Alabama  being  the  first. 

The  Rush  amendment  to  the  Colorado 
constitution  is  almost  a  precise  enactment  of 
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the  League's  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

So  general  and  so  widespread  has  been 
the  use  of  the  Program  that  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  the  author  of  "The  American  City," 
was  justified  in  declaring  in  a  paper  on  the 
Program  that,  while  "it  has  nowhere  been 
enacted  into  law  as  a  whole,  its  influence  has 
been  felt  practically  everywhere  'under  the 
flag'  that  charters  have  been  framed,  consti- 
tutions revised,  or  municipal  reform  agitated. 
It  was  published  by  the  Havana  Charter 
Commission  and  by  the  Porto  Rican  and 
Philippine  Commissions. 

Dr.  John  A.  Fairlie,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  accurate  of  writers  on  municipal 
topics  and  a  member  of  the  recent  Michigan 
Constitutional  Convention,  concluded  an  ad- 
dress on  "Charter  Tendencies  in  Recent 
Years"  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  (in  1908)  with  this 
declaration : 

"In  the  main,  then,  the  principles  of  the 
Municipal  Program  have  been  steadily  gain- 
ing ground.  Its  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  State  constitutional  conventions,  in 
State  laws  and  in  charters  for  particular  cities. 
In  no  one  place,  however,  has  it  been  adopted 
as  a  whole;  and  even  where  some  of  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  accepted  the  details  have 
often  been  modified.  Indeed,  in  several  in- 
stances, a  distinct  improvement  has  been  made 
over  the  detailed  provisions  framed  ten  years 
ago.  If  one  general  criticism  may  be  made 
of  that  Program,  it  is  that  the  proposed  con- 
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stitutional  provisions  are  much  too  long,  and 
specify  detailed  provisions  which  should  rather 
be  left  to  regulation  by  statute  or  local  action. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pro- 
gram can  still  hold  good;  and  should  and 
will  continue  to  be  extended  even  more  in 
the  future  than  in  the  recent  past." 

Note— The  Secretary  ot  the  National  Municipal  League  is  always 
ready  to  furnish  full  information  in  regard  to  the  many  lines  of  thorough 
investigation,  and  carefully  considered  constructive  work,  achieved  or 
in  process  of  achievement,  by  the  Leagne  aud  its  various  committees. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE 

PAPERS  DEALING  WITH 

CHARTER  REFORM 

 Published  in  

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


MINNEAPOLIS  (1894) 

The  Essential  of  a  Municipal  Charter.  Dr.  Edmund 
J.  James. 

BALTIMORE  (1896) 

Reform  of  our  Municipal  Councils.  Henry  W.Williams. 
Shall  We  Have  One  or  Two  Legislative  Chambers  ? 

Samuel  B.  Capen. 
A  Single  or  a  Double  Council  ?   John  A.  Butler. 
Should    Municipal    Legislators    Receive  a   Salary  ? 

James  W.  Pryor. 

LOUISVILLE  (1897) 

The  Powers  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Prof.  Frank 
J.  Goodnow. 

The  Legislature  in  City  and  State.  1797-1897. 

Horace  E.  Deming. 
The  Exclusion  of   Partisan  Politics  from  Municipal 

Affairs  —  The     Democratic-European  Method. 

Frank  M.  Loomis. 

INDIANAPOLIS  (1898) 

The  Municipal  Problem  in  the  U.S.  Horace  E. Deming 

The  Place  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Mayor  in  the 
Organization  of  Municipal  Government:  The  Neces- 
sity of  Distinguishing  Legislation  from  Administra- 
tion.   Frank  J.  Goodnow. 

Discussed  by  C.  S.  Palmer,  Edward  J.  McDermott 
and  John  A.  Butler. 

The  City  in  the  United  States.  The  Proper  Scope 
of  its  Activities.    Albert  Shaw. 
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Discussed  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Dr.  Delos  F. 

Wilcox  and  N.  F.  Hawley. 
Municipal  Franchises.    Charles  Richardson. 
Discussed  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  Lucius  B. 

Swift  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 

COLUMBUS  (1899) 

An  Examination  of  the  Proposed  Municipal  Program. 

Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox. 
Political   Parties  and   City  Government  under  the 

Proposed  Municipal  Program.  Frank  J.  Goodnow. 
Public    Opinion  and    City  Government  under  the 

Proposed  Municipal  Program.   Horace  E.  Deming. 
A  General  View  of  the  New  Municipal  Program. 

John  A.  Butler. 
The  Power  to  Incur  Indebtedness  Under  the  Proposed 

Municipal  Program.    Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler. 
The  Work  of  the  Ohio  Municipal  Code  Commission. 

Edward  Kibler. 
The  Work  of  the  Ohio  Commission.  Hon.E.J.Blandin. 
Constitutional  Amendments. 
Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

MILWAUKEE  (1900) 

Some  Features  of  the  New  Municipal  Program.  John 
A.  Butler. 

The  New  Municipal  Program  and  Wisconsin  Cities. 
Hon.  Joshua  Stark. 

Does  the  New  Municipal  Program  Confer  Dangerous 
Powers  on  the  Mayor  ?    Charles  Richardson. 

The  Small  City  and  the  Municipal  Program.  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Sparling. 

An  Essential  Safeguard  to  Executive  Responsibility. 
George  McAneny. 

Representation  of  Different  City  Interests  in  the  Coun- 
cil.   Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke. 

ROCHESTER  (1901) 

Revision  of  the  New  York  Charter.  James  W.  Pryor. 
Some  Recent  Charter  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  Z.  Smith. 
Municipal  Charter  Legislation  in  Wisconsin.  Charles 

E.  Monroe. 
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The  Relation  of  Baden  Cities  to  the  State.  Dr.  Max 
Horstmann. 

BOSTON  (1902) 

Massachusetts  Charter  Legislation.  Prof.  Joseph  H. 
Beale. 

The  City  as  a  Business  Corporation.  Laurence  Minot. 

DETROIT  ( 1903) 

The  Municipal  Situation  in  Ohio.   Harry  A. Garfield. 
Municipal  Government  in  the  Philippines.    Dr.  Paul 
S.  Reinsch. 

CHICAGO  (1904) 

The  Denver  Situation  and  the  Rush  Amendment. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Roberts. 
The  Progress  of  Home  Rule  in  Cities.    Dr.  Ellis  P. 

Oberholtzer. 
The  Municipal  Program.    Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox. 

NEW  YORK  (1905) 

City  Government  in  Canada.  Dr.  W.  Bennett  Munro. 
Remarks.  Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

ATLANTIC  CITY  (1906) 

The  Success  of  the  Galveston  Experiment.    E.  R. 

Cheeseborough.!, 

PROVIDENCE  ( 1907) 

The  Galveston  Plan  of  Government.    Prof.  William 

Bennett  Munro. 
The  Des  Moines  Plan.    Silas  B.  Allen. 
The  Newport  Plan.    Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick. 
How  Chicago  is  Winning  Good  Government.  George 

C.  Sikes. 

PITTSBURGH  (1908) 

Charter  Tendencies  in  Recent  Years.  Prof.  John  A. 
Fairlie. 

Permanent  Officials  in  Municipal  Government.  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell. 

The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  in  Charter  Re- 
form.   Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 

The  Washington  Situation.  James  Bronson  Reynolds. 
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OUR  LOCATION. 


Entering  the  State  Library  Building  by  the 
Fourth  Street  door,  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
farther  right-hand  angle  is  the  Alcove  kindly 
allotted  by  State  Librarian  Egle  to  the  Wick- 
Ersham  Memorial  Library.  A  life-like  pic- 
ture of  our  departed  friend  marks  the  spot. 

The  Pedagogical  LibrQ-y  proper  is  placed  to 
the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  Alcove.  The 
donated  books  not  included  in  this  classification 
are  on  the  rigty  of  the  wmdow  facing  the  en- 
trance. The  books  loaned  by  the  State  Library 
for  local  use  and  reference  are  on  the  gallery. 

It  is  hoped  Teachers  and  educational  people 
generally  will  make  free  use  of  their  privileges, 
which  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  capable 
and  obliging  lady  librarian  has  her  desk  in  our 
corner. 


THE  PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 


The  following  is  a  full  alphabetical  list  of 
the  works  selected  for  the  Pedagogical  Li- 
brary, and  now  on  the  shelves.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  ground  is  well  covered,  and 
that  the  student-teacher  will  find  what  he 
needs,  and  up  to  date  : 

Abelard  and  Heloise  .  .  Abby  Sage  Richardson. 

Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History 
of  Universities  Gabriel  Compayre. 

Alcuin  ........  Andrew  Fleming  West. 

Alexandria  and  her  Schools  (See  "Histori- 
cal Lectures  and  Essays").  Charles  Kingsley. 

America,  Methods  of  Education  in. 

Alice  Zimmerman. 

American  Colleges  ....  Charles  F.  Thwing. 

American  Colleges  and  American  Public. 

Noah  Porter. 

American  Education  .  .  .  Edw.  D.  Mansfield. 
American  Education,  Studies  in. 

Albert  B.  Hart. 
American  Schools  and  Colleges,  Notes  on. 

/.  G.  Fitch. 
American  Schools  and  Colleges,  Visit  to 

Some  Sophia  J  ex  Blake. 

American  Teachers  and  Education. 

Henry  Barnard. 

Animal  Intelligence  G.J.  Romanes. 

Apperception,  Study  in.  .  .  .  T.  G.  Rooper. 
Applied  Psychology. 

J.  A.  McLellcm  and  John^Dewey. 
Aristophanes,  Comedies  of  (2  vols.). 

Wm.  James  Hickie. 
Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals. 

Thos.  Davidson. 
Aristotle,  Politics  of  (2  vols.).  .  W.  J.  Newman. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  Life  and  Correspondence 

of.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Arnolds,  The  .   Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
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Arrows  Addison  Ballard. 

Art  and  Formation  of  Taste.  .  .  .  Lucy  Crane. 

Art  of  Teaching,  The  John  Gill. 

Art  of  Teaching,  The  John  Ogden. 

Art,  Place  of,  in  Education  .  .  Thos  Davidson. 
Aspects  of  Education  .  .  .  .  Oscar  Browning . 

Athenian  Youths,  Talks  with  Plato. 

Attention,  Art  of  Securing  J.  G.  Fitch. 

Attention,  Securing  and  Retaining. 

J.  V.  Hughes. 
Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon  to  Isa2us  (2 

vols.)  R.  C.Jebb. 

Authors,  Arts  and  Anecdotes  of. 

Chas.  M.  Barrows. 

Autobiography  of  Froebel. 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Wm.  Aldis  Wright. 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  etc. 

Tr.  by  G.  W.  Kitchin. 
Basedow,  Educational  Work  and  Princi- 
ples of  ...  .  ■  ■  Ossian  H.  Lang. 
Beckonings  from  Little  Hands. 
Bibliography  of  Education. 

G.  Stanley  Halt  and  J.  M.  Mansfield. 
Bibliography  of  Education  .  .  .  W.  S.  Monroe. 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Royal  Commission 

on  (vols.  1-4). 
Books  and  their  Makers  (vols.  I.  and  II.). 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 

Brain  and  Mind. 

H.  H.  Drayton  and  James  McNeill. 
Bridgmau,  Laura  D.,  Life  and  Education  of. 

Mary  S.  Lamson. 
Burgh  Schools  in  Scotlaud,  History  of. 

James  Grant. 
California,  History  of  Public  School  Sys- 
tem in     .   John  Swell. 

Cambridge  University,  History  of. 

J.  Bass  Mullinger. 
Century  of  Dishonor,  A.  .  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Character,  Studies  in  Sophie  Bryant. 

Child  and  Child  Nature. 

B.  von  Marienholz  Biiloiu. 

Child  and  Nature   Alex.  E.  Frye. 

Child  Observation:  Imitation.  Ellen  M.  Haskell. 
Child  of  Democracy,  The  C.  Ford. 
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Child,  The  Bp.  Dupanloup. 

Child,  The,  Its  Nature  and  Relations. 

Matilda  H.  Kriege. 

Childhood,  Studies  of  James  Sully. 

Children's  Minds,  Contents  of.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Chinese,  The  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

Christian  Ethics   D.  S.  Gregory. 

-Christian  Nurture.  .  .   .  Horace  Bushnell. 

Christian  Schools  and  Scholars. 

Augusta  T.  Drane. 
Circular  of  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  I,  1885. 
City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States. 

/.  D.  Philbrick. 
Civics,  Educational,  Outlines  of.  /.  A.  Reinhart. 
Clay  Modeling  ......  Hermione  Unwin. 

Colleges  and  the  Church. 

See  "  How  I  was  Educated'''  Papers. 
Columbus  Memorial  Volume. 

Catholic  Club  of  New  York. 
Commerce  in  Europe,  History  of. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 
Common  School  Education  .  .  .James  Currie. 
Common  School  System,  Our.   Gail  Hamilton. 

Comparative  Geography  Carl  Bitter. 

Compayre's  Elements  of  Psychology. 

W.  H.  Payne. 

Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy.  IV.  H.  Payne. 
Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy. 

IV.  H.  Pavne. 

Conflict  of  Studies  /.  Todhunter. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education. 

Ed.  by  IV.  H  Payne. 

Courses  and  Methods  John  T.  Prince. 

Criminal  Classes,  Identification  of  by  An- 

thropoletrical  Method  .  .  .A.  Bertillon. 
Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Sonnenschein's. 

Alfred  Ewen  Fletcher. 
Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

H.  Kiddle  and  A.  J.  Schem. 
Dawn   of    Civilization,    The— Egypt  and 

Chaldea   Brof.  G.  Maspero. 

Development  of  the  Intellect .  .  .  .  IV.  Preyer. 
Dialogues  of  Plato.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., 

V  •   .  .  B.  Jowett. 

Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogie.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

F.  Buisson. 
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Dorpfeld's  Thoughts  and  Memoirs. 

//.  71  Luke ns. 

Early  and  Infant  School  Education. 

James  Cume. 

Early  Chronicles  of  Europe  .  •  .Jas.  Gairdner. 

Early  Education  James  Cume. 

Early  Training  of  Children.   Mrs.  F.  Malleson. 

Earth  and  Man,  The  Arnold  Guyot. 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods,  The. 

Edinburgh  Eleven,  An  JM.  Borne. 

Edinburgh  High  School,  History  of 

William  Steven. 
Edinburgh  University,  Story  of,  Vols.  I.,  II. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

Education.  . 

George  Combe  {Edited  by  Wm.  Jolly). 

Education  W  lEl 

Education  Herbert  Spencer. 

Education,  A  History  of  .  .  James  Donaldson. 

Education  and  Educators  TDna}'l%  Kay' 

Education  and  Heredity  /.  M  Gnyau 

Education  and  Religion  .  .  .  •  •  •  ■J-J^u}ot- 
Education  and  School  ....  Edward  Thring. 
Education  and  the  Higher  Life. 

Bp.  J.  L.  Spalding. 

Education  and  the  Nervous  System. 

/  Crichton  Browne. 

Education  from  the  National  Standpoint. 

Alfred  Fouilhe. 
Education,  History  of.  .  .  -  F.  V  N.  Painter. 
Education,  History  of   ....  •  W  H  Payne 

Education,  History  of  J- A  Reinhart 

Education,  History  of  H.  1.  Smitli. 

Education  in  Oxford  .  .  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,  History  of. 

Jas.  P.  Wickersham. 
Education  in  the  United  States.  .  R.  G.  Boone. 

Education,  Lectures  on  Joseph  Payne. 

Education,  Lectures  on,  at  Royal  Inst,  ot 
Great  Britain.  . 

Education  of  Children   Montaigne. 

Education  of  Children  at  Rome,  The. 

George  Clarke. 

Education  of  Girls  u;BJ\?f  Z 

Education  of  Girls  W.B  Hodgson. 

Education  of  Girls  in  America.  Sara  A.  hurslaU. 
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Education  of  Man  .  F.  Froebel{Tr.  Hailmann). 
Education  of  Man. 

Friedrich  Froebel  (Tr.  by  Jarvis). 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

R,  P.  Halleck. 

Education  of  the  Greek  People.  Thos.  Davidson. 
Education,  Scientific  and  Technical. 

Robert  Galloway. 
Education,  Studies  in,  I.-X.  .  .  .  Earl  Barnes. 
Educational  Annual,  1890. 

Compiled  by  Edward  Johnson. 

Educational  Codes  A.  Sonnenschein. 

Educational  Ends  Sophie  Bryant. 

Educational  History,  Outlines  of.  Jerome  Allen. 
Educational  Ideal,  The  ....  Jas.  P  Munroe. 
Educational  Psychology  .  .  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

Educational  Reformers  R.  H.  Quick. 

Educational  Review  (13  vols.) 

Eds..-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  E.  H.  Cook, 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Addison  B.  Poland. 
Educational  Subjects,  Addresses  on. 

5".  S.  Laurie. 

Educational  Theories  ....  Oscar  Browning. 

Egypt  J.  C.  McCoan. 

Elementary  Instruction  .  .  .  .  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Elementary  Psychology  in  Education. 

Jos.  Baldwin. 

Elementary  School  Contest  in  England, 

History  of   Francis  Adams. 

Elementary  Schools,  Reports  of. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Ellis,  William,  Life  of  E.  K.  Blyth. 

Emotions,  Expression  of,  in  Man  and  Ani- 
mals .   Claries  Darwin. 

English  as  She  is  Taught. 

Caroline  E.  B.LeRow. 

English  Education  Isaac  Sharpless. 

English  Education,  German  Letters  on. 

L.  Weise  (Tr.  by  W.  D.  Arnold). 

English  Literature,  The  Study  of.  /.  C  Collins. 

Epochs  of  Church  History  .  ./.  B.  Mullinger. 

Erasmus  R.  C.  Jebb. 

Ethics-— Stories  for  Plome  and  School  Dewey. 

Eton  College,  History  of.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Light. 

European  Schools  L.  R.  Klemm. 

Evolution  of  Dodd,  .  .  .  Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 
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Evolution  of  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System   Geo.  H.  Martin 

Examinations,  Action  of,  as  a  Means  of  Se- 
lection  Henry  Latham. 

Family  Library,  The  S.  Smith. 

Fenelon. 

Feuelon's  Education  of  Girls.  .  .  Kate  Lupton. 
Fifty  Years  of  Science  .  .  .  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  Bernard  Perez. 
Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  The. 

Geo.  Wilson. 
Five  Years  in  an  English  University. 

Charles  Astor  Bristed. 
Francke,  Augustus  Hermann,  Life  of. 

H.  E.  F.  Guericke. 
Free  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Francis  Adams. 

French  Eton,  A  Matthew  Arnold. 

Friendship  of  Books,  The  .        F.  D.  Maurice. 
Froebel  and  Education  through  Self-Ac- 
tivity   H.  C.  Bowen. 

Froebel,  Life  of.  Emily  Shirreff. 

Froebel's  Educational  Laws.  ./as.  L.  Hughes. 
Froebel's  Gifts. 

Kate  D.  Wig  gin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 
Froebel's  Occupations. 

Kate  D.  Wig  gin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 
Froebel's  System,  Claim  ot,  to  be  called 

"The  New  Education  '  .  .  Emily  Shirreff. 
General  Aims  of  the  Teacher. 

F.  W.  Farrar  and  R.  B.  Poole. 
Gentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Young. 

Jacob  Abbott. 

Geographical  Studies  Carl  Ritter. 

Geography,  How  to  Study  .  .     F.  W.  Parker. 

Geography,  Manual  of  .    Jacques  W.  Redway. 

Geography,  Methods  and  Aids  in. 

Charles  F.  King. 

Geography,  Physical,  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Keith  Johnson. 

Geography,  The  Teaching  of. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

German  Common  School  System  aud  Its 

Lessons  to  America.      ...     Levi  Seeley. 

German  Schools,  A  Visit  to     .  .  James  Payne. 

German  Universities  .  .  .  James  Morgan  Hart. 
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German  Universities,  Character  and  Histor- 
ical Development  of  .  .  Friedrich  Paulsen. 
Girls,  Training  of,  for  Work.  Edith  A.  Bamett. 

Graded  Schools  IV.  H.  Wells. 

Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  The. 

W.  J.  Townsend. 
Great  Schools  of  England.  .  Howard  Staunton. 
Greece  in  Age  of  Pericles  .  .  Arthur  J.  Grant. 
Growth  of  the  Brain,  The.  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Grube's  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

Levi  Seeley. 

Handwork  and  Head  work. 

B.  von  Marienholz-Bi'ilow  (Tr.  Christie). 

Health  and  Education.  .  .  .  Charles  Kingsley. 

Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.  Chas.  H.  Burnett. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.   .  .  ■  J.  Sibree. 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  Chas.  DeGarmo. 

Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Educa- 
tion  John  Adams. 

Herbart's  A-B-C  of  Sense  Perception. 

W.J.  Eckoff. 

Higher  Education  and  a  Common  Lan- 
guage .  .  .  .  P.  G.  Hamerton  and  others. 

Higher  Education  of  Women  .    Helene  Lange. 

Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many  Matthew  Arnold. 

Historical  Lectures  and  Essays.  Chas.  Kingsley 

Historical  Method,  Studies  in  .  Mary  S.  Barnes. 

Historical  Sketches — Vol.  I,  II. 

John  Heniy  Newman. 

Historical  Study,  Methods  of. 

Edw.  A.  Freeman. 

History  and  the  Study  of  History. 

W.  P.  Atkinson. 

History;  General,  Aids  for  Teaching. 

Mary  D.  Sheldon. 

History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land, Lectures  on  .  .  .  .  James  Donaldson. 

History,  How  to  Study  and  Teach. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

History,  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Study- 
ing   Edited  by  Stanley  Hall. 

Home  and  School  Training.  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.Arey. 

Home  Education  Isaac  Taylor. 

Household  Education  .  .  .  Harriet  Martineau. 

How  I  was  Educated  .  .  {Papers  from  Forum). 
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How  Shall  My  Child  be  Taught? 

Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 
How  to  Educate  Yourself.  .  Geo.  C.  Eggleston. 
How  to  Teach. 

H.  Kiddle,  T.  F.  Harrison,  N.  A.  Calkins. 
Humboldt's  Works  -  Cosmos,— Vols.  I.,  II., 

III.  IV.,  V.,  Views  of  Nature,  Vol.  VI. 
Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.  /.  G.  Fitch. 
Industrial  Education  ....  Samuel  G.  Love. 
Industrial  Education  .  .  .  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 
Infant  School  Management  .  .  Sarah  J.  Hale. 
Institutes  of  Education,  The  .  .  .  S.  S.  Laurie. 
Insula  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum  .  .  John  Healy. 

Intellect,  The  Human  Noah  Porter. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the 

Child     .  Gabriel  Compayre. 

Intellectual  Education  and  Its  Influence. 

Emily  Shirrejf. 

Iroquois  and  the  Jesuits  .  .  .  Rev.  T.  Donohoe. 
Tefferson  on  Public  Education. 

John  C.  Henderson. 

Jewish  Social  Life,  Sketches  of. 

Alfred  Edcrsheim. 

Juvenile  Offenders  W.  D.  Morrison. 

Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture. 

Henry  Barnard. 
Kindergarten  Culture  .  .  -  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
Kindergarten  Guide— Vol  I.  Gifts;  Vol.  II. 

Occupations.  M.  Kraus-BoelteandJ.  Rraus. 
Kindergarten  Guide. 

Mrs.  H.  Mann  and  Elizabeth  Peabody. 
Kindergarten  Manual,  National.  _ 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock. 
Kindergarten,  Pedagogics  of  the  .  .  F.  Froebel. 
Kindergarten,  Principles  and  Practice 

Kate  D.  Wlggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 

Kindergarten,  The  Emily  Shirrejf. 

Kindergarten,  The,  Its  Place  and  Purpose. 

James  Hughes. 

Kindergartners,  Lectures  to 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Kinesiology,  Specific,  of  Educational  Gym- 
nastics  Baron  Nils  Posse. 

Lange's  Apperception  ...  Chas  DeGarmo. 
Language  Arts,  Teaching  the  B  A.  Hinsdale. 
Language,  How  to  Teach  .  .  Robert  C  Metcalf. 
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Language,  Lectures  on  S.  S.  Laurie. 

Language,  Study  of  C.  Marcett. 

Language,  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Study- 
ing   ...  Francois  Gouin. 

Laugh  and  Learn  Jennett  Humphreys. 

Lectures  and  BiographicBl  Sketches. 

R.  IV.  Emerson. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

Pesialozzi  (Tr.  Eva  Charming). 
Levana  and  Autobiography  .  .  J.  P.  F.  Richter. 
Liberal  Education,  Essays  on  a  F.  W.  Farrar. 
Liberal  Education  of  Woman  .  .  .  Jas.  Orion. 
Lindner's  Empirical  Psychology. 

Chas.  DeGarmo. 
Llantwit  Major:  a  5th  Century  University. 

A.  C.  Fryer. 

Locke  on  Education  R.  H.  Quick. 

Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Loyola   and   Educational  System  of  the 

Jesuits  Thos.  Hughes. 

Magnetism,  Human  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Mann,  Horace  A.  E.  Winship. 

Mann,  Horace  and  the  Common  School  Re- 
vival in  the  United  States.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Mann,  Horace,  Life  and  Work  of,  4  Vols. 
Manners,  How  to  Teach  .  .  .  Julia  M.  Dewey. 

Manual  Training  C.  H.  Ham. 

Manual  Training  J.  M.  Woodward. 

Manual  Training  in  Education. 

James  Vila  Blake. 
Means  and  Ends  of  Education. 

Bp.  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Lectures  on. 


/.  Stubbs. 

Memory,  How  to  Train  the  R.  H.  Quick. 

Memory — What  it  is  and  how  to  Improve  it. 

David  Kay. 

Mental  Development  .  .  .  -Jas.  M.  Baldwin. 
Mental  Evolution  in  Animals, — I.,  II. 

Geo.  J.  Romanes. 

j         Mental  Evolution  in  Man  .  .  Geo.  J.  Romanes. 
Mental  Faculties,  Outlines  of  .  Chas.  M.  Light. 

Mental  Faculty  Francis  Warner. 

Mental  Physiology  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

Mental  Science  and  Culture   .  Edward  Brooks. 


Mentally  Deficient  Children.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth, 
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Mentally  Feeble  Children  .  .  .  Fletcher  Beach 
Methods,  Essentials  of  .  .  .  Chas.  I'eGarmo. 
Methods  of  Instruction  .  .   -J.  P.  Wickersham. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Albert  N.  Raub 

Methods  of  Teaching  .  ■  •    John  Swell. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  On  the  Province  of. 

James  H.  Hoose. 
Milton'sTractateof Education.  Edw.  E.Morris. 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals — I.,  II. 

W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.  D. 
Mind,  Nature  of  the  .  .  .  .  Stephen  N.  Fellows. 
Mind,  Science  of,  Applied  to  Teaching. 

U.J.  Hoffman. 

MindStudiesforYoungTeachers.  Jerome  Allen. 

Mind,  The  Human,  Vols.  I.,  II.     James  Sully. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching  .  Jas.  L.  Hughes. 

Modern  Languages,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Modern  Missions  in  the  East.  E.  A.  Lawrence. 

Montaigne,  Essays  of.  John  Floris. 

Montaigne's  Essays  (3  vols.). 

Edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children        Felix  Adler. 

Morality  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  Religion  /.  M.  Wilson. 

Morals  and  Manners  A.  M.  Gow. 

Mother's  Legacie,  The  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Jocehne. 

Mothers  and  Sons  Hon.  E.  Lyttleton. 

Mottoes  and  Commentaries   of  Froebel's 

Mother- Plays  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Mulcaster's  Positions  .      .  R.  H  Quick. 

Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral  Discipline.   A.  Bell. 

National  and  Board  School  Reforms.  Brabazon. 

National  Education   John  Morley. 

National  Education  and  Public  Elementary  _ 
Schools  .  •  ■ 

.  J.H.Rigg. 

Natural  Historv  Object  Lessons  .  Geo.  Ricks. 
New  Departure"  in  College  Education,  The. 

James  McCosh. 

New  Education,  The  Herbert  Palmer. 

New  Manual  of  Methods,  A  .  .  A.  H  Garlick. 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching.  Edward  Brooks. 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching.  Alfred  Holbrook. 
Number  and  Its  Algebra  .  .  .  Arthur  Lefevre. 
Nursery  Finger  Plays  .  .  Emihe  Paulsson. 
Object  ' Lessons  and  How  to  Teach  Them 
(vols.  L,  II.)  Geo.  Ricks. 
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Object  Lessons  for  Infants,  Simple  (2  vols.). 

IV.  Hewitt. 

Object  Teaching  /  H.  Gladstone. 

Object  Teaching,  Manual  of  .  .  N.  A.  Calkins. 
Object  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Things. 

T.  G.  Rooher. 

Objects,  Lessons  on  ......  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools. 

Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

Old  Greek  Education  J.  P.  Mehaffy. 

One  Hundred  Points  Picked  Up  (Nos.  2 

and  3)  Abbie  S.  Hall. 

One  Thousand  Ways  of  One  Thousand 

Teachers  A.  C.  Mason. 

Ontario,  Canada,  The  School  System  of. 

Geo.  W.  Ross. 

Order,  How  to  Keep  Jas.  L.  Hughes. 

Order  of  Studies,  The  True  .  .  .  Thomas  Hill. 
Oxford  and  Her  Colleges.  .  .  Goldwin  Smith. 
Oxford,  Its  Life  and  Schools. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
Oxford  University,  History  of. 

H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte. 
Page,  David  P.,  His  Life  and  Teachings. 

Win.  F.  Phelps. 

Page  on  Teaching  IV.  H.  Payne. 

Paradise  of  Childhood,  The  .  .  .  Edw.  IViebe. 
Parsees,  Religious  Books  of  the  .  .  W.  Avesta. 
Pedagogical  Encyclopedia  (vols.  1  to  11). 

Dr.  K.  A.  Schmid. 

Pedagogical  Ideals  Jasper  Bennett. 

Pedagogics,  Outlines  of  IV.  Rein. 

Pedagogics,  Talks  on  F.  W.  Parker. 

Pedagogy  Edwin  C.  Hewitt. 

Pedagogy,  Elements  of  E.  E.  White. 

Pedagogy,  History  of  .  .  .  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  (vols.  1-44). 
Pestalozzi,  His  Life  and  Work.  R.  De  Guimps. 
Philbrick,  John  D. ;  Memorial  of. 

Larkin  Dunton. 
Philosophy  of  Education./.  F.  K.  Rosenkranz. 

Philosophy  of  Education  T.  Tate. 

Philosophy  of  Teaching  .  .  Arnold  Tompkins. 
Philosophy  of  Training,  The  .  .  .  A.  R.  Craig. 
Phonics,  How  to  Teach  .  .  .  .  N.  A.  Calkins. 
Physical  Education  ....  Wallace  Maclaren. 
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Physical  Education,  its  Place  in  Rational 

Education  Concordia  Lofving. 

Physiography  Thos.  H.  Huxley. 

Physiological  Psychology,  Study  of. 

Theodor  Ziehen. 

Physiology  of  the  Senses. 

J.  G.  McKendrick  and  Wm.  Snodgrass. 

Pilgrimage  of  Parnassus,  The.  .  W.  D.  Macray. 

Plato's  Works  (vol.  V.)  Geo.  Binges. 

Plutarch's  Morals   .  C.  W.  King. 

Plutarch's  Morals  A.  R.  Shillito. 

Plutarch's  Works— Miscellanies  and  Essays 

(vols.  I.-V.)  .  Revised  by  IV.  W.  Goodwin. 

Popular  Education  S.  S.  Randall. 

Practical  Education  (vols.  I  and  2). 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

Practical    Educationists  and   Their  Sys- 
tems of  Teaching  James  Leitch. 

Practical  Essays  Alexander  Bane. 

Practical  Hints  for  Teaching.   .  Geo.  Howland. 

Practical  Hints  on  Teaching     .  .  John  Menet. 

Practical  Work  in  School.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Practice  of  Education,  The. 

H.  W.  Eve,  A.  Sidgwick,  E.  A.  Abbott. 

Pre-Christian  Education,  Historical  Survey 

of  5.  5".  Laurie. 

Primary  Instruction  5".  Laurie. 

Primary  Manual  Training  .  Caroline  F.  Cutler. 

Primary  Methods  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

Primary  Object  Lessons  .  .  .  .  N.  A.  Calkins. 

Principles  and  Practice  James  Currie. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and 

Class  Management  ....  Joseph  Landon. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Jas.  Johonnot. 

Principles  of  Education,  Outlines  of. 

J.  A.  Rein  hart. 

Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied. 

J.  M.  Greenwood, 

Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

3  Grbriel  Compayre. 

Psychology  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Jos.  Baldwin. 

Psychology,  Elementary  .  .  .  Daniel  Putnam. 
Psychology  of  Childhood.  .  .  Frederick  Tracy. 
Psychology,  Outlines  of  James  Sully. 
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Psychology,  Text-book  in  .  .  ,  J.  F.  Herbart. 
Psychology — The  Cognitive  Powers. 

James  McCosh. 

Psychology— The  Motive  Powers.JamesMcCosh. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  His- 
tory of  William  Olanct  Bourne. 

Public  School  System  of  the  United  States, 

The  /.  M.  Rice. 

Public  Schools,  Our  E.  Kegan. 

Questioning,  Art  of  .     ,  J  G.  Fitch. 

Questions  on  Teaching   .  .  .  A.  P.  Southwick. 

Oumcy  Methods  .  .  .  Lelia  E.  Patridge. 

Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory.    Vols.  I. 

an<i  II   J.  S.  Watson. 

Rabelais  Walter  Besant. 

Radestock's  Habit  and  Education. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Randall's  Common  School  System  of  New  . 
York,  185 1  .  .  .  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan. 

Reading,  How  to  Teach  .  .  .  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Realm  of  Nature   ...      .  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

Recitation,  How  to  Conduct  the. 

Chas.  McMurry. 

Recitation,  Method  of  the. 

Chas.  and  F.  M.  McMtirry. 
Record  of  a  School  .  .  .  .  A.  Bronsou  Alcott. 
Reminiscences  of  Froebel. 

B.  von  Marienholz-Bi'ilow. 
Renaissance  in  Italy — Vol.  I.,  II.,  Italian 
Literature,  Vol.  I.,  II.,  Catholic  Reac- 
tion; Age  of  Despots,  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing; The  Fine  Arts  .  .  .John  A.  Symonds. 
Republic  of  Plato,  The. 

John  Lewellyn  Davies  and  David  James 
Vaughan. 

Rod,  The;  Flagellation  and  Flagellants. 

James  G.  Bertram. 
Rosmim's  Methods  in  Education. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Grey. 

Rousseau  (vols.  I.-II.)  JohuMorley. 

Rousseau's  Emile. 

Edited  by  Jules  Steeg  ;  Tr.  by  Elinor  Wor- 
thing ton. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Proceedings 

of-  /.  Scott  Keltie  and  others. 

School  Amusements.     .  .  N.  W.  Taylor  Root, 
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School  and  Family  John  Kennedy. 

School  Buildings,  Town  and  Country. 

E.  C.  Gardner. 

School  Devices.  E.  R.  Shaiv  and  Webb  Donnel. 

School  Economy  J.  P.  Wickersham. 

School  Government  .  .  .  .  Frederic  S.  Jewell. 
School  Gvmnastics,  Handbook  of. 

Baron  Nils  Posse. 

School  Hygiene  Arthur  Newsholme. 

School  Inspection   .  D.R.  Fearon. 

School  Keeping,  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Hiram  Or  cult. 

School  Management   .  .  .  .  Aljred  Holbrook. 

School  Management  John  Gill. 

School  Management  A.M.  Keltogg. 

School  Management  Robert  M.  King. 

School  Management  Joseph  Landon. 

School  Management.    .  .  .  Arnold  Tompkins. 

School  Management  E.  E.  White. 

School  Management  and  Methods././.  Prince. 
School  Management  and  School  Methods. 

Jos.  Baldwin. 

School  Management,  Handbook  of.  P.  W.Joyce. 
School  of  Infancy   .  .  .  John  Amos  Comenius. 

School  Room,  In  the  John  S.  Hart. 

School  Supervision  W.  H.  Payne. 

School  Supervision  J.  L.  Pickard. 

School  Work   F.J.  Gladman. 

Schoolboy  Days  in  Japan  .  .  .  Andre  Laurig. 
Schoolboy  Days  in  Russia  .  .  .  Andre  Laurig. 

Schoolmaster,  The  Roger  Ascham. 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters  .  .  .  Hugh  Miller. 
Schools  and  Studies  .  .  .  .  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Lectures  on. 

Jos.  Payne. 
Science  and  Education— Essays,  Vol.  III. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

Science  of  Education  Henry  N.  Day. 

Science  of  Education  ....       J.  F.  Herbart. 
Science  of  Education  .  .  .  Francis  B  Palmer. 
Slieuce  of  Education,  or  Philosophy  of  Hu- 
man Culture  John  Ogden. 

Science  of  Knowledge  /■  G.  Fichte. 

Science  of  Rights,  The  /  G.  Fichte. 

Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools. 

Wm.  North  Price. 
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Secondary  Education,  Studies  in. 

A.  H.  D.  Acland  and  H.  Lewellyn  Smith. 

Self  Culture  J  S.  Blackie. 

belt  Culture  James  Freeman  Clarke 

Seneca  on  Benefits  Aubrey  Stewart 

Seneca  s  Minor  Dialogues   .  .  Aubrey  Stewart 

Senses  and  the  Will,  The  W.  Preyer 

Senses,  Instinct  and  Intelligence  of  Ani- 

mals,  <  ;n  the  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Senses  of  Man,  The  Julius  Bernstein 

Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,  Writ 

ing  and  Spelling.  The.  Geo.  L.Farnham. 
Seven  Laws  ot  Teaching  .  .  .  .J.M.  Gregory 
Sex  and  Education  (Reply  to  "Sex  in  Edu- 

-     cation")   Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Sex  in  Education  .  .     Edw.  H.  Clarke  M  D 

Shop  The  A.  E.  Winship. 

^}°y.\  „     •  Everett  Schwartz. 

Socia  Studies  R.  Heber  Newton. 

Social  Studies  in  English  .  .  Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.  .  .  Lyon  Play  fair. 
Socrates,  Dialogues,  etc. 
Socrates,  Talks  with,  About  Life. 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  S.  Jenks 
Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Plays, 
c.  ,  .  ^  ,    .  Susan  E.  Blow. 

State  in  Relation  to  Education,  The.HenryCraik 

Stimulus  in  School  Arthur  Sidgwick 

Stories  for  Home  and  School.  .  Julia  M.  Dewey 

Story  of  My  Life  Georg  Ebers. 

Student's  Froebel  W.  H.HereJord. 

Stupidity  in  Schools,  Artificial  Production 

„     °f-  •  -  R.  Brudenell  Carter. 

Symbolic  Education  Susan  E.  Blow 

Systems  of  Education  J0hn  Gill 

Teacher  and  Parent  Chas.  Northend. 

Teacher  The  _  J  P_  Blakiston. 

Teacher's  Assistant.  .....  Chas.  Northend 

Teacher's  Hand  Book  Wm.  F  Phelps 

Teacher's  Psychology,  The.  .  .  .  A.  S.  Welch. 
Teachers,  The  Training  of     .  .  .  S.  5.  Laurie 
Teachers'  Manuals  (Nos.  1  to  9,  13  14  16 
19.  20). 

Teachers,  Training  of,  in  U.  S.  of  America. 

A.  B.  Bromwell  andH.M.  Hughes. 
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Teaching  G.  Calderwood. 

Teaching  and  Organization.       P.  A.  Barnett. 
Technical  Education,  Systematic.  Scott  Russell. 
Technical,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Edu- 
cation in  France.  .  .  Thos.  Henry  Teegan. 
Technical  Instruction,  Second   Report  of 

Committee  on  (vols.  1-5). 
Temperament  in  Education.    .  .  Jerome  Allen. 

Temperaments,  The  D.  H.Jacques. 

Things  of  the  Mind  .  .  ■  .  Bp.  J.  L.  Spalding. 

Thirteen  Essays  on  Education. 

Thring,  Edward,  A  Memory  of.   .J.H.  Skrine. 

Training  System  .  -  David  Stow. 

Ufer's  Pedagogy  of  Herbart  .  Chas.  DeGarmo. 
Unconscious  Tuition  .  .  Bp.  F.  D.  Huntington. 
Universal  Education.  ...  Ira  Mathew. 

Universities  of  Europe  at  the  Time  of  the 

Reformation,  V.  W.  C.  Hamlyn. 

Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

(vol.  I.,  vol.  II.  pts.  1  and  2). 

Hastings  Rashdall. 

Universities,  Rise  and  Constitution  of. 

5".  5\  Laurie. 
University  Extension,  Eighteen  Years  of. 

R.  D.  Roberts. 

University,  Idea  of  a  .  .  John  Henry  Newman. 
Cnivrrr.itv  Lifer  111  Am-ienl  AUk-iis.  //  .  II  .  <  "/'>■■■ 
University  of  Michigan,  History  of  the 

Elizabeth  M.  Farrand. 
University  of  New  York,  Historical  and 

Statistical  Record  of  .  Franklin  B.  Hough. 
Ventilation  of  School  Buildings. 

G.  B.  Morrison. 
Walks  and  Talks   ....  Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 

Watts  on  the  Mind  G.  Fellows. 

Willard,  Emma,  Life  of  -  John  Lord 

Winchester  Fifty  Years  Ago.  .  .  W.  T uckwell. 
Woman  and  Higher  Education. 

Anna  C.  Brackett. 
Womankind  in  Western  Europe.  Thos.  Wright. 
Woman  Ouestion  in  Europe,  The. 

Theodore  Stanton. 

Woman's  Education  and  Woman's  Help. 

G.  F.  and  A.  M.  Comfort. 
Woman's  Work  in  America.  Julia  Ward  Hoive. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Tr.  by/.  5.  Watson, 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  books  donated 
to  the  Wickersham  Library  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  whom  they  are  credited  : 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  17  Stewart  ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
— Jones'  Logarithmic  Tables.  Drill  Book  in 
Algebra,  Tones;  Trigonometry,  Jones. 

DanH  Bentley  &  Co.,  530  Market,  Pkila.— 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  1896. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. — American 
History,  Montgomery;  Philosophy  of  Teaching, 
Tomkins;  School  Management,  Totnkins;  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  MacVicar;  Courses  and 
Methods,  Prince;  General  History,  Myers. 

/.  L.  Hill  Pri?iting  Co  ,  9  N.  12th,  Rich- 
mond Va. — Richmond,  Va.,  and  Its  Attractions; 
Thomas'  Spelling  Blanks. 

New  England  Publishing  Co.,  3  Somerset  St., 
Boston— The  Shop,  Winship;  Acts  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Authors,  Barrows;  Gruber's  Queries  in 
History;  Common  Animal  Forms,  C.  Gilman; 
Sunday  at  World's  Fair,  Winship;  Science  of 
Pedagogy,  Winship;  A  Boston  School,  Win- 
ship; Music  in  Schools,  Winship. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sous,  27  W.  23d,  N.  Y— 
Great  Words  from  Great  Americans;  American 
War  Ballads;  700  Words,  Phyfe;  American 
Orations;  The  Crusades  (Story  of  the  Nations), 
Archer-Kings  ford;  Authors  and  their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times;  Csesar  (Heroes  of  the  Nations), 
Fowler;  Lincoln  (Heroes  of  the  Nations),  Noah 
Brooks;  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Sidney  Smith. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston— Laudamus; 
The  Song  Reader,  I. ;  The  Song  Reader,  II. ;  A 
High  School  Choir;  Stories  in  Song;  The  Child's 
Voice,  Behnke;  Young  People's  History  of 
Music,  Macy;  Sound  and  Its  Phenomena, 
Brewer;  Curiosities  of  Music,  Elson;  Student's 
History  of  Music,  Ritter;  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones;  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  Moore. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago — Primary 
Geography;  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Charles  F.  Kroeh,  Stevens  Inst,  of  Techno- 
logy, Hoboken,  N.  J. — How  to  Think  in  French; 
Pronunciation  of  French;  The  French  Verb; 
How  to  Think  in  German. 
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Eldredge  &  Bro.,  17  N.  7th,  Phila. — Discip- 
line; Cultivation  of  Memory;  Class  Teaching; 
Use  of  Words;  Cultivation  of  the  Senses;  Natural 
Philosophy— Primary,  Houston;  Natural  Phil- 
osophv — Intermediate,  Houston;  First  Year  in 
Latin,"  Stewart;  Practical  Bookkeeping,  Groes- 
beck;  Etymology,  Webb;  Language  Lessons 
for  Beginners;  Model  Definer;  3000  Words, 
Westlake;  Short  Studies  in  Literature,  South- 
wick;  Elementary  Grammar,  Hart;  Hygiene 
and  Narcotics,  Mills;  Physical  Geography, 
Houston;  Government  of  the  People  of  the  U. 
S.,  Thorpe;  Handbook  of  Literature,  Trimble; 
American  Literature,  Smyth;  Civil  Government 
of  Pennsylvania,  Thorpe;  Government  of  United 
States  and  Penna.,  Thorpe;  Elementary  Algebra, 
Wilson;  Short  Courses  in  Literature,  Trimble; 
Elocution  and  Reading,  Brooks;  English  Com- 
position, Hart;  In  the  School  Room,  Hart; 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  Houston;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Chase;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Critten- 
den; Short  Course  in  Chemistry,  Houston; 
Civil  Government,  Thorpe;  Exercises  in  Eng- 
lish, Gideon;  Normal  Grammar,  Maris;  Hand- 
book of  Mythology,  Edwards;  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage, Gideon. 

Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Intermediate  Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Teachers'  Pocket  Re- 
cord; Answers  to  Townsend's  Exercises  in  Gram- 
mar; Exercises  in  Grammar,  Townsend;  Topical 
Studies  in  American  History,  Allen;  Answers  to 
Townsend's  Grammar  School  Problems;  Prob- 
lems in  Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Auswers  to 
Townsend's  Questions  in  Geography;  Questions 
in  Geography,  Townsend;  Primary  Speaker, 
Gilman;  Intermediate  Speaker,  Giltnan;  Acad- 
emic Speaker,  Gilman. 

F.  V.  Irish,  Columbus,  Ohio— Treasured 
Thoughts,  Irish;  Orthography  and  Orthoepy, 
Irish;  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Irish. 

Thomson,  Brown  &  Co.,  6023  Hawley  St., 
Boston.— Number,  Cogswell;  Algebra,  Brad- 
bury; Sight  Arithmetic,  Bradbury;  Physics, 
Giffoid;  Political  Economy,  Meservey;  Algebra, 
Eton  Series,  Bradbury;  Academic  Geometry, 
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Bradbury;  History  of  England,  Stone;  Practi- 
cal Arithmetic,  Eton  Series,  Bradbury  Ele- 
mentary Geometry,  Bradbury;  Trigonometry 
and  Surveying,  Bradburv;  Bookkeeping  Me- 
servey;  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Bradbury 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Meservey  Sin4e 
Entry  Bookkeeping,  Meservey;  Musical  Guide, 
Wildon;  Elementary  Geometry,  Bradbury; 
Elementary  Trigonometry,  Bradbury;  Elemen- 
tary Algebra,  Bradbury;  Elementary  Geometry 
Eton  Series  Bradbury;  Philosophy  of  Natural 
J2>&  Wade-Smellie;  American  Union  Speak- 
er, Philbrick.  ^ 

Mutual  Book  Co.,  New  York— Reading  Spel- 
ler ist  book,  Campbell;  Reading  Speller  2d 
book,  Campbell;  Continental  1st  Reader  Allen- 
Continental  2d  Reader,  Allen;  Continental  *d 
Reader,  Allen;  Continental  4th  Reader,  Allen- 
Continental  5th  Reader,  Allen;  Punctuation,' 
Butterfield;  English  Analysis,  Carpenter  Pho- 
nology and  Orthoepy,  Salisbury. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  307-9,  Wabash  Ave 
Chicago —Readings  from  the  Bible;  Bellum 
Helveticum,  Lowe-Butler;  Caesar's  Gallic  War 
Lowe  and  Ewmg;  Caesar's  Gallic  War  Text 
Edition,  Lowe  and  Ewing;  Orations  and  Letters 
of  Cicero,  Johnson;  Caesar  in  Latinum,  Ri^es- 
Cicero  in  Latinum,  Rigges;  Viri  Romae  Illus- 
tres,  Churchill  and  Sanford;  Viri  Romae  Illus- 
tres  Text  Edition,  Churchill  and  Sanford;  Se- 
lected Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  Johnson- 
Selected  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero  Text 
Edition  Johnson;  Orations  and  Letters  of 
Cicero,  Johnson. 

Thos.  Whittaker,  9th  St.  and  4th  Ave  Bible 
House,  N.  Y.-Mammals  of  Land  and  Sea,  Bell- 
Links  in  a  Long  Chain,  Bell;  Chapters  in  Pop- 

r>£o6iFarre  ^£0-; 31-9  E- 4th  st- cincin- 

^  ^    iE^Catl0nal  Reformers,  Quick;  Common 
School  Education,  Currie. 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York— Moral  Phil- 
osophy Peabody;  Elements  of  Morals,  Janet- 
Elements  of  Pedagogy,  White;  Psychology  in 
Education,  Roark;  Studies  in  Physics,  M'Cleary  • 
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Page  on  Teaching,  Payne;  History  and  Science 
of  Education,  Shoup;  Elementary  Psychology, 
Putnam;  School  Management,  White;  Analysis 
of  Civil  Government,  Townsend;  Introduction 
to  Study  of  Society,  Small  &  Vincent;  Psycho, 
ogy and  Psychk  Culture,  Halleck;  Political 
Economy,    Laughlin;    School    Interests  and 

Duties,  King.  v 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  17  E.  21st  St.,  N.  y . 
Brain  and  Mind,  Drayton;  Human  Magnetism, 
Drayton;  Heads  and  Faces  Sizer  and  Drayton, 
Temperaments,  Jacques;   Science  andMmd 
Hoffman;  Household  Remedies,  Oswald,  Ama- 
teur Phrenologist,  Drayton. 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  43-47  E.  ioth  bt.,  jn. 
Y  -Form  Study  and  Drawing;  Form  Study  and 
Drawing-Primary  Course  I.  and  II.;  Teachers' 

^S?"3i5?&,  Cincinnati-Model  Music 
Course -Manual  and  Primer  Brockhayen 
Model  Music  Conrse-I,  2,  3,  4,  5 Readeis,  S g I  t 
Reading,  1st  and  2d  Primary,  Palmer,  Curtis 
&  Florie;  Sight  Reading,  1st  and  2d  Interme- 
diate, Palme?,  Curtis  &  Florie;  High  School 
Ideal,  Gantvoort. 

K older  &  Sons,  911  Arch,  Phila.  Pa.— It 
Lande  der  Mitternachtssonne,  Weber;  Deutsche 
Lesebuch,  Hertzog;  Mein  Bruder  Bender;  Pa 
tor  and  People,  Berkemeyer;  Schiller  s  Wo 
-German;  Schiller's  Works-English,  Tafel 
Pronouncing  Dictionary;    Germama  Seller 
Schiller  and    His  Times,   Scherr-  Scl 
Poems-German   and  English;  Schiller  f 
seine  Zeit,  Scherr;  Wahres  Christenthum 1  Arr| 
Biblische  Hand  Concordat,  Buchner;  Zeichn. 
schule,  Sebald;  Kunst's  American  Dictionary  ) 
Ger.-Eng.,  and  Eng.-Ger.;  First  Course  m  G  ,. 
man    Heller-  Mardienbuch,  Bechstem;  Bibb 
che  HiTtorS,  H'dbner;  German  for  American 
Maylr;  Ahn's  Lehrgang  der  Englischen  sprache 
Eben. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  Library  will 
be  framed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Associ  a- 
tion and  printed  in  the  forthcoming  Cala- 
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